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.. .No matter what the reason for your flying Eastwards may 

be. — business, domestic or pleasure — all branches of the © 
. National and Grigdlays Bank Limited, wil. gladly assist you 
. With commercial: information and- a complete banking service. 


. NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
..— BANK LIMITED 


(Amalgamating National Bank of India Ltd. and Grindlays Bank Ltd.) 
Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, London, 2.C.2, England 
„London Branches: 54 Parliament Street, S.W.1, 13 St. James’ s Square, SS. Wl 

` Shipping and Travel and Insurance Departments: 9 Tufton Street, S.W.1 


Branches: in 
INDIA : PAKISTAN * CEYLON : BURMA > ADEN - KENYA. 
TANGANYIKA - UGANDA - ZANZIBAR -© SOMALILAND 


PROTECTORATE - NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA . 
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announce the first two volumes in 


the ambitious new series of art books 
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Methuen, 36 Essex St., London WC2. 





‘Each book will cover one geographical 


or cultural region, preserting in an 
attractive farm a survey of the visual 
arts of that region. The authors are art 


X historians of the highest academic 


standing, and the many colour plates are 
of supreme auality. The first books are: 


INDIA 
by Herman Goetz 


Professor of the History of Art in the 
University o* Baroda 


INDONESIA 


by F. A. Wagner 


Royal Tropical institute, Amsterdam 


Each volurre: 272 pages with about 70. 
four- colour halftone plates, 4s 


À prospectus is available upon request 
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The India-Tibet-China 
Triangle | | 


By Sir OLAF CAROE, KCSI, KCIE 


and the North East Frontier with Sir Robert Reid in the Chair. 

because in the first three years of the War, when I went to 
be the Viceroy's Foreign Secretary, and he was Governor of Assam, 
I used to pay an annual visit to Assam and the North East 
Frontier and I think I can say that together we did a good deai 
to consolidate and make known a Frontier which had not been 
very well known before. History is very largely a clue to this question 
and I hope you will bear with me if I try to give some kind of historica! 
background to it. And while I say this I am conscious that there is quitc 
a cohort of the old India Office sitting in this hall whom it is very delightfu: 
to see again, and you will remember that in the old days most of these 
frontier problems would be regarded as matters of Foreign Affairs rounc 
the Indian perimeter, dealt with no doubt by the Foreign Office ultimately, 
but working in very close partnership with the India Office, because i: 
was through the Viceroy that we maintained relations with the countries 
round the Indian perimeter, of which Tibet was a very important one. 
Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, returning to history you will have seen 1 
great deal in the Press and elsewhere about the claim that Tibet is a 
domestic matter of China's. That claim cannot be éasily sustained by 
anybody who knows anything of the history of Tibet. The Dalai Lama .s 
the key—the succession of Dalai Lamas started in the late fifteenth and ear y 
sixteenth centuries—but the first Dalai Lama who had both spiritual arc 
temporal power was the fifth Dalai Lama in 1640 and at that time Chir 
had no position in Tibet. The Manchu Empire, the last of the grev 
Chinese dynasties, dated from early in the reign of our Charles mr in the 
1660's. It was in 1720, in’ the reign of George Ist over here, that tac 
Manchus first conquered Tibet. From that time they had more or less - 
very often less—authority in Lhasa, the capital of Tibet. And when ta: 
British arrived in India in the time of Warren Hastings, he found i: 
quite impossible to get in touch with Lhasa. He tried through the Chines 
Government in Peking, and he tried also by direct correspondence wit: 


M: J say at the outset what a pleasure it is to be talking about Tibet 
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the Dalai Lama.. He did get into correspondence with the Par.chen Lama... . 
of whom I shall speak later, and he sent up two emissaries at various times 


-but he never succeeded really in getting any sert of sensible answer out 


of Lhasa. And that is a position which went on fèr more than 102 years. 
For a very very long time there was hardly any touch betweer: the British 
frontier àuthorities up in what was then Bengal and the Tibetan Govern- 
ment in Lhasa. It was not until the time of Gecrge Nathaniel Curzon 
that the attempt.cf Warren Hastings was seriously repeated." Well, 
Curzon tried to do very much the same as Warren Hastings, he correspond- 
ed diplomatically with the Chinese Government- in Peking (Lansdowne. 
had done the same in thé nineties and they had laid down the frontier - 
for the State of Sikkim).. Various things had also been done to get Bhutan 
into the Indian orbit of which more anon. But Curzon failed to gzt into | 
touch with the Dalat Lama either through Peking or by direct correspon- 
dence. And that led in.1904 to the Younghusband Expedition, because 
there was information, alarming information at the tme; that the Russians 
—the Czars—were trying to get in first. There is one thing I should say: 
we have heard a great deal about Imperialism and Younghustand as an 
Imperialist and all that sort of thing, but there is one thing that is worth 
remembering and that is that the thirteenth Dalai Lama who had the 
authority at the time, that is the last one before this, was afterwards on 

extraordinarily good terms with us (with Sir Char.es Bell in particular | 
who became Political Officer in Sikkim) and that Younghusband left 
absolutely no, bad taste behind in Lhasa. In fact very excellent relations 
developed between the British Indian authorities on the border and 


‘elsewhere and the Dalai Lama. “No bad taste of any sort was left behind. ` 


And that, I think, goes a long way to demolish the theory that the 1904 - 
Expedition was old-fashioned Imperialism. I am not going to go in 
detail into what happened between then and the outbreak of the first 
World War, except to say that the Manchus (the Manchu Empire, as you 
know, had started in about 1660) fell in 1911 and gave way to the Chinese 


Republic. Just before the fall of the Manchu Empire, in an expiring effort 
. a General called Chao en Feng, known to Tibetans.as the Butcher, attempt- 


ed to re-establish Manchu authority in Lhasa and occupied Lhasa. with 


‘troops. As the result of the Manchu Empire’s fall, a couple of years 


later, the Chinese troops in Lhasa were isolated and had to surrender | 
and be evacuated by way of India. And the Chinese occupation of Lhasa 
came to an end. 

The Chinese Republic which kj icoeeded the Emi made it an early 
objective to re-occupy Lhasa. But as I havé mentioaed, the thirteenth 
Dalai Lama had,by this time established very good relations with the. 
British authorities in India through: Sir Charles Bell who became a great 
4 , | "E 
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friend of his, and the British Government were galvanized into taking 
action and managed to prevail upon both China and Tibet to join a 
Tripartite Conference at Simla which gathered in the summer of 1913. 
You will note that this was a.tripartite conference, it was attended by the 
British Government represented by Sir Henry McMahon, and by rep- 
resentatives of the Chinese Government, and the Tibetan Government 
also, and the Chinese concurred in the Tibetans being a third party. 
Well, that convention sat all through the winter of 1913-14, and just 
before the-outbreak of World War 1 in 1914 it reached agreement on the 
status of Tibet. And the agreement was this: Tibet was to be divided into 
Outer Tibet and Inner Tibet, very much as Outer and Inner Mongolia, 
on that precedent. Inner Tibet was the part nearer to China and Outer 
Tibet, the part round Lhasa. The Tibetans acknowledged a rough allegi- 
ance, a sort of loose allegiance to China, the word used was suzerainty, 
the suzerainty of China, but China acknowledged the autonomy of 
Tibet, and that she could not interfere with the government of Tibet, 
of Outer Tibet, by the Dalai Lama.at the Capital, Lhasa. The Chinesc 
were not to have any troops in the country except an escort of 300 men 
with the Chinese representative at Lhasa, and most important, the frontiers 
were laid down. | 

The frontier. between [nner Tibet and Outer Tibet was to run roughly 
along the Upper Yangtse and the frontier between Tibet and India wa: 
to run along what later became known as the McMahon Line. These 
frontiers are not very easy to see but they are correctly marked in this. 
map here. Starting from the north east corner of Bhutan, it ran abou. 
eighty miles back from the Assam foothills along the crest of the Himalayas 
until it reached close to the great peak of Namcha Barwa which is a 
kind of Nanga Parbat of the North East Frontier, over 25,000 feet high; 
it crossed the Brahmaputra near the big bend and wandered along 
past the Lohit Valley until it got right along north of Burma to a 

point called Isu Razi, on the Mekong-Salween watershed. The point to 
remember is that this frontier was well back from the plains and along 
the crest of the Himalayas. 

Well now, I said that agreement was reached at Simla, but the Chinese 
repudiated their plenipotentiary’s signature. They repudiated it not on tke 
ground of this Indian frontier or on any other point, except that they said 
they could not agree to the location of the frontier line between Inner ard 
Outer Tibet. They made.no objections whatever to this McMahon Line 
as it came to be called or to the other stipulations in the Agreement arc 
only said they could not accept the frontier proposed between Inner and 
Outer Tibet. As a result of that, a direct agreement was made betwecn 
the British Government and the Tibet Government which embodicc 
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almost all the points in the Tripartite A premen PER the frontier 
here, which has come to be known as the McMahor. Line. 

You will see that unless Tibet had. been an entitr. at that time, ani that 
she was an entity is shown even by the fact ‘that the Chinese agreed to 
attend the Convention, it would not be easy now for India to stand on 
the ground of the McMahon Line, because Tibet would. have had. no 
international status for negotiating it. I think that is clear enough. It is^ 
a very important point. But I want to make a genzral reflection and it is 
. this. These questions of frontiers between India end Tibet, although of 

-3mmense importance to India, are of course onlv a side issue to the main 
question, which is what is the destiny of Tibet to be and what is happening 
to Tibet at the moment because that is the enormous question really, 
it is the beginning of what you might call the st-uggle between China . 
': and India for the soul of the Himalayan peoples ani Central Asia. 

The question of frontiers is important no douot diplomatically and 
otherwise, and particularly to India. But there are far greater and more 
moral issues at stake than this mere question óf frontiers. 

- At this stage I think I should say something abot the Tibetan system 

of Government. And to do that I have to refer to the position of the 
Dalai Lama, say something about Mahayana Bucdhism which.is the form 
of Buddhism in vogue.in Tibet, and about the system of Church and State 
that exists in that country. Mahayana Buddhism—there are two main 
. forms of Buddhism, one is Mahayana, the Greater Vehicle, which is 
followed in Tibet, Nepal, Mongolia, and that is the form in which it was 
. exported to China—ihe other is the Hinayana form, the Lesser Vehicle, . 


. which is the form of Buddhism prevalent in Ceylcn-and Burma. The, 


main difference between the Mahayana and the Hinayana is that the 
Mahayana regards the Buddha.as divine and not merely as a sage. Interest- 
ingly enough, the Mahayana started in Peshawar in the age oT Kanishka 
` the Kushan king in the second century A.D., and. many of ycu will be. 
familiar with those Graeco-Buddhist sculptures im Peshawar and other 
places on the North-West Frontier. Buddha, thea, according to the 
. Mahayana is divine, and one of the root beliefs. of Baddhism is the belief 
' in reincarnation which is a vivid thing. In the Tibetan system of Buddhism 
` the belief is roughly this. A man,who is-good enougk can attain Nirvana, 
and if he is even better than that, better than gcod, perfectly good, he 
agrees to.come back to this world to help his, fellcw creatures also to 
attain Nirvana. If he is as good as that, he is called a Boddhisattva, and 
he comes back in a succession of lives, reincarnates—the divine reincar- 
nates in human form. And in this form of Buddhism there is an 
element of the godhead, because there are gods, taken largely from the 
Hindu mythology, in this form o? Buddhism; fo- instance the god . 
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incarnate in the Dalai Lama is Chen Rezi, the God of Mercy, and we wil! 
agree that the merciful element is the right element for a ruler. 

Thus the Dalai Lama is not only a reincarnation of a former man but 
he is actually a god. Now perhaps it seems odd to talk about it, but after 
all, we also, we Christians, believe not in reincarnation indeed, but in 
the incarnation of the Divine in human form. But here in this form you 
actually have the belief, the living belief, that this person incarnate in the 
Dalai Lama is something divine. So he is a high priest, a king and a god. 
And that is a tremendous thing: 

The present Dalai Lama, the 14th he is, always impressed people who 
met him and who were not Buddhists, who were quite apart from Buddhists 
such as Basil Gould. He knew the Dalai Lama as a child when he was 
inaugurated at Lhasa—he went up to the inauguration—and he has written 
very movingly of that ceremony, of the extraordinary dignity he found in 
this child and of a sense of blessing flowing from his hands. He said he 
felt the whole time that he was in the presence of a Presence; there was 
something more than human in this child. Heinrich Harrer has also 
written of him, of the child grown to youth, in a very moving way. And 
perhaps you will be interested to hear what Hugh Richardson, who spent 
the best part of fourteen years-in Lhasa and is now with the Tibetar 
delegation in New York, has to say. I have some notes of his and this i: 
what he says: " The Dalai Lama has an extraordinary charm and cz 
penetrating intellect, but his uniqueness lies in his unpriggish and unselt- 
conscious sanctity. To this unusual combination he owes hie real qualities 
of dedication, fearlessness, modesty, purity and a serene self-possession 
and courtesy.” A very notable picture, I think. 

I mentioned that the Mahayana form of Buddhism owes much to 
Hindu origins. For instance the sculptures and the figures, you can sce 
them reproduced in Buddhist pictorial art,-and in other ways. But I do 
not think it is so much the connexion between Buddhism and Hinduism 
which has moved India on this occasion; it is rather the natural Indian 
reverence for holiness, which is expressed by the system and in particula: 
by the Dalai Lama. And I do not think that any Indian, certainly not ary 
Hindu however much he may profess perhaps to be an agnostic, is prov‘ 
against that aura of sanctity. Certainly not Mr. Nehru with his memorie; 
of Mahatma Gandhi. This then is really at the root of the Indian feeling 
over this Tibet issue. And I believe that that feeling will go on gathering 

_ strength as time goes on and not the reverse. l 

Well I too must go on, Ladies and Gentlemen, and say somethin; 
about what happened after 1914. It was a different position after th. 
Chinese refused to ratify that agreement. The Tibetan position since the.: 
has been that Tibet became not only de facto autonomous, independea:. 


] 
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but de jure. — € ‘that is legilly jndependent. They aiso said ar 
they had owed their allegiance to the Mánchu. Empire and.not to the - 
Chinese Republic-which succeeded it. There is a: good deal in this because* 
the early Manchu Emperors were Buddhists ard -hey regardzd: the Dalai 
Lamas as their spiritual guides, very much as, the Holy Roman Emperor 
in Europe regarded the Pope as his spiritual guice. And the connexion 
was to a very large extent a spiritual one. After th» incident of 1912 when 
the Chinese garrison Was expelled from Lhasa, ihe Chinese had no-de 
facto authority in’ Lhasa at all, until 1950 when the Communists invaded: 
it. It is fair to say that the attitude of the British Government here and the | 
Government of India who were working of course in concord, was always 
- that they were prepared to acknowledge Chinese suzerainty over Tibet- _ 
if in return the Chinese would acknowledge Tibetan autonomy. As both 
 Suzerainty and autonomy are delightfully vague ccncepts, “perhaps it was 
a typically British pronouncement. In a way it is a nice sort of com- 
promise. But in fact; as I say, the Chinese had ro authority in Lhasa. 
From time to time they sent missions there, for instance atthe inauguration 
_of the Dalai Lama in 1939, just after: the beginning of the War. In 1939 
they had a mission there.and at various other times but they had no 
permanent representation in Lhasa. So things went on until after 1947 . 
and the transfer of power to India, it came to pass that the Chinese 
 Communists, having two years later defeated Chiang Kai Chek's Govern- : 
ment, became the masters of China. And almost the first thing they did 
was to determine to. invade Tibet. They invaded Tibet frofn this side 
here, and also from the north from Sinkiang and when they were within. 
` about 150 miles of Lhasa the Dalai Lama went off to Yatung close to 
Sikkim, so as to be free from duress. Largely on the.advice of the Indian 
Government he decided that his duty lay in trying to maké an agreement - 
with the Chinese, and that is what he did. This agreement of 1951 appeared 
to be not altogether against Tibetan interests, because, although the ` 
.' Chinese secured the right of the direction of foreign policy and were able 
to send troops into the country at their pleasure, and were responsible 
for the defence of Tibet, they did acknowledge the Dalai Lama as the 
. local authority and they said that they would allow him to carry on with ` 
the Government. It is rather interesting to read the preamble to the - 
., agreement which is full of the usual Communist clichés about this 
. being only a step towards the ultimate object whch was to bring Tibet 
into the great stream of Communism into which, China had entered. 
It is quite an interesting document to read. Incidertally you will find that“ 
‘and many others in this volume, which is the Interim ` Report of the 
International Commission of Jurists at Geneva. The British representative 
on it is Hartley Shawcross, Lord Shaweross, and it:se vey ue 
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body. Their report not only deals with the documentation which I have 
been referring to, but also makes out a very conclusive case for the inter- 
national entity of Tibet, which I spoke of earlier in this talk. 

The Dalai Lama has since said that he signed that agreement under 
duress and there is very little doubt that he did, for he thought it to be his 
duty at the time. It became apparent after a very short time that the 
Chinese were not going to keep their side of the bargain, because they 
occupied Lhasa with strong forces and they divided ‘what was originally 
known as Outer Tibet, that is this part of Tibet under Lhasa, into three 
provinces only one of which, the one round Lhasa, was to’ be under the 
Dalai Lama and the others were to be under governors, with the idez 
that the Dalai Lama should not be the first of all but merely primus inter 
pares. And they made all sorts of arrangements for his coming out morc 
into the open, from behind the gates of his great fortress, the Potala. 
This however was miscalculated, because the more he came out into the 
open, the greater the affection of the common people became. And the 
more he was seen, the more he was loved. He himself showed extra- 
ordinary acumen and skill in courteously telling the Chinese when he 
thought they were countering the terms of their own agreement and so on 
and so forth and preventing things coming to a head. The weight of the 
Chinese occupation fell on the common people because Tibet is a verv 
poor country, and can only support a certain number of people and had 
been filled with troops, and famine conditions began to prevail in the towns 
to a large extent and all over the countryside. Lhasa has a proletariat 
and is the only town which has a considerable population and the condi- 
tions as regards food supply became extremely difficult. It is important 
to stress this point-because the- Communist Press and Radio has been 
making out that the Tibetan.revolt was entirely a last-ditch revolt of 
nobles to preserve their feudal privileges, and that the Chinese action 
was designed to liberate the poor wretched serfs of Tibet who were living 
in the most appalling conditions. Actually the facts are the reverse, the 
people who tried to keep things running were the Dalai Lama and h's 
officials and. they no doubt dragged their feet constantly. Why should 
you not against foreign invaders? And some of them went over to the 
other side, but it was the common people who raised the revolt as you will 
see, when I come to the actual revolt itself. 

Well that was 1951. In.1954 India made what has conie to be known zs 
the Panchshila Agreement, the Five Principles Agreement, with China. 
and in the context of that agreement admitted for the first time that Tibet 
was an integral part o. China. 

The Agreement itself was not so very important, it dealt only with 
facilities for Indian pilgrims to the Holy Places, Kailas and Manasarowar 
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and so on, and Indian traders into Tibet and. Tibetan traders into India. - 
Its importance lies first in the fact that it is in that context that Tibet 
was acknowledged by India as a part of China and secondly that these 
five principles were enunciated, I think, for the first time, and these five 
principles werethe basis for the Bandungtalks. _ 

. You may. be interested to hear what they were. The first 1s mutual 
respect for each other’s integrity and sovereignty, the second is mutual 
non-aggression, the third is mutual non-interference in each other's | 
internal affairs, the fourth equality and mutual tenzfit, the fifth peaceful 
coexistence. Now those you may think, Ladies and Gentlemen, are rather 
in the nature of abstractions. 

Things went on in Tibet till in 1956 the Dalai Lama was invited by India 


to go'down for the celebration of I think the 2,520th Anniversary of the 
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' Birth of Buddha. And the Chinese ‘authorities permitted him to go. 


When he was there he discussed with the Indian authorities the possibility 

of not returning, for he felt that he was unable to dc anything substantial 
from Lhasa to- prevent his people being overturned and over-run. . He 
was persuaded by Mr. Nehru to go back and Mz. Nehru obtained from 
Chou-en-Lai, then. Chinese Foreign Minister, a gnarantee that Com- 
munism, an official system of Communism, would not be enforced in 
Tibet at once, but rather in the time that the Tibetans would take to : 


assimilate it than in the time that the Chinese wished to make available 


for its assimilation. . "That looked on the surface as though. it were rather 
a triumph fo» India and Tibet, but the subsequent events would lead one 


. to think that it was a verbal undertaking to'secure the return of the 
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Dalai Lama to Tibet. Because actually when he got back,- although there 


. was some. temporary. halt-in Communization, and <hat sort o? thing, a 
. tremendous lot of work was done through forced labour in building roads, ' 
" more troops were put into the country and a great deal of infiltration 
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took place into all the ranks of the administration. 


The next event was that the Dalai Lama was asked to go to Peking. 


‘He excused.himself on the grounds that he had a great deal to do in Lhasa. 


After that tlie next development was a direction from the Chirese com- 


mander in Lhasa that he should come.to a show they were giving in the 
Chinese. Barracks and hé should not bring with him his escort. That-was 


E the last straw; it was that. that led to the revolt. 


But before 1 speak about the. revoit itself, I mus: go back a little to the 


. two years in 1956 and 1957 before it, and to the people called the Khampas. 


- = = 


' In what I referred to as Inner Tibet, behind here, east of the Yangtse, is 


the country, called Kham and its people are called Khampas: They are 
rathér like the Scottish Highlanders of old and the Pathans of to-day, . 
touchy, tough. engaging, flamboyant sort of people who have never isaky 
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been under Lhasa or China, like the paikan who have never been under 
anybody. 

It is clear that, if the Chinese were going to make their rule effective 
in Outer Tibet, round Lhasa, they would have to’ be in control of the 
intervening country where the Khampas live. And they determined to do 
so, with the result that the Khampas resisted to the utmost of their ability 
and war went on for two years and severe fighting took place in which 
large casualties were inflicted on. the Chinese troops, but in the end, of 
course, the Chinese poured in more and more men and practically every 
monastery in the country was destroyed, either by aerial bombardment or 
from the ground by artillery. The men and the women suffered unspeak- 
able barbarities and the people were deported many of them, and a great 
many of them fled towards Lhasa. 

Those of them who fled towards Lhasa were an element which caused 
the Dalai Lama a great deal of anxiety. It is as if the Afridis and the 
Mohmands, say, had suddenly arrived in Peshawar. Those who know the 
North-West Frontier will realize what I mean. 

They got out of hand and it-was they, who, remembering the barbarities 
they had suffered, stirred up the proletariat of Lhasa into revolt. Extra- 
ordinary scenes took place when it was realized that the Dalai Lama 
had been bidden to go to the Chinese barracks, thousands and thousands 
of women surrounded the Summer Palace where he then was, distraught 
and weeping. And the Khampa guerillas took up positions in various 
parts and were joined by elements of the Tibetan Army. It*was then that 
the Dalai Lama, seeing that trouble had come to a head and was getting 
beyond control, tried to keep things running by writing those letter: 
of which you have heard a good deal. The letters, as they appear, are 
in Communist translation. I do not know Tibetan, but Hugh Richardsor 
tells me that, if translated into normal English, they would mean some- 
thing very different from what they do in the Communist translations. 
in the usual jargon. An interesting point. 

I will not tell you of all the events which led to the Dalai Lama's fligh. 
to India, for that has been very fully pepo’ in the Press, but it was 
that that led to this flight. 

Since then the frontier has been more or less sealed and we depend 
to a large extent on what we. hear from the fifteen to twenty thousand 
Tibetan refugees who have arrived. I have seen the Tibetan Delegation 
on their way to New York, two brothers of the Dalai Lama included in it, 
most attractive, charming people they are, not only his brothers but ail 
the Delegation, and I have also talked to Marco Pallis. Marco Pallis is 
the man who wrote a well-known book called ‘Peaks and Lamas’ 
speaks Tibetan, knows all the borders of Tibet and who has just been 
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-out aiie to the Tibetan refugees in the or area. And what i 


. he says entirély confirms what I heard from the Tibétan Delegation, and 
.. that is that the most appalling barbarities have taken and are taking 
place. Deportations, forcible beatings of nobles >y their own servants, 
beatings even of women ... of children and the most dreadful things 
really, including sterilization, not only of men but of women and children, . 
in considerable numbers. I think any of. you who know Tibetans, people ` 
- who know Darjeeling.ánd those parts do know thèm, will agree with me 
^ they are not.the sort of people who invent stories. They have not been 
`- in thé international world long enough, the diplomatic world-you may like 
to call it, to be good inventors. What they say I personally believe and 
'- [ think that-most people who know them would believe.” Marco ‘Pallis 
. who knows them well and speaks their language' believes it, so does 
Hugh Richardson who was all those years in Lhasa. _ 

: It is a little difficult to see what the. conclusion can be for us, uH we 
stand at a very important moment. Here is the Tibetan Deiegation in . 
New York and we heard what Mr. Cabot Lodge had to say on the United ` 
' States side yesterday. ‘I understand that the Br:tish Government’ s view | 
disto be given to-day. What it will be I have not, the slightest idea. But 
there are one or two reflections I would offer. . When the matter was 

. mooted at the United Nations as many as 25 of the 80-odc members 

decided that they must abstain, the ground being apparently according 
., to the \Press that. they believe this to, be a domestic matter for China. 

. Lhave tried tp show why it is not a domestic mztter for China. Even if | 

- you say that the 1951 Agreement between China and Tibet cancelled all 

. the previous claims of Tibet to be autonomous, there remains the argu- 

ment that that agreement was not only made under duress but has. been 

broken by the Chinese theniselves. 

I ask myself why do the Chinese-do all this? Tibet is from ter: to fifteen 

thousand feet above the sea.and is inhabited probably by not more than — 

. three million people: What can be the political or the strategic gain in. . 
'. possession? Well, I do not think there is any ocher answer except that - 

China, at any rate since the Revolution, seems absolutely set and deter- 

' mined on extending her authority to every part of Asia where she has 

ever had any authority, however shadowy, before. In fact, any Chinese f 

Government, blue, pink or red, will always . remember places. where it^ 
has had. authority. Now this of course is of ominous import to India, 

- because, as I said, a large, number of the people along the Himalayan 

. Range are of Tibetan origin, in fact I saw a letter tc The Times not very 

. long ago in which a distinguished retired Indian official, not Sir Robert 

" Reid, who claims to a knowledge of Assam, said in effect that, because 

| there were Tibetans south of the McMahon Line, it obviously was part 
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of China. Well now 1f that argument were followed, the Pathans would all 
have to go to Afghanistan:and all the Irish in Liverpool and Glasgow 
would have to go.to Ireland. That is no E for international 
agreement. 

The fact of the matter is of course that in this part of the world the 
Céntral Asian and Indian civilizations meet and merge and it is on this 
great plateau and its verges that the struggle I think for the domination 
of the mind (domination is the wrong word, but I Cannot think of a better 
one at the moment)—of the mind of Asia will be resolved, whether it is 
to go to materialism or to a more spiritual outlook. It is a tremendous 
thing, it is a contest which was foretold as long ago as the mid- Victorian 
era by Sir Alfred Lyall, a very great man who was -Foreign Secretary to 
Lytton and Ripon in the eighties, and it is now upon us. And it seems 
very unlikely that the abstractions of the Panchshila will be the method 
by which it can be resolved. It will have to be resolved by more practical 
ideas. 

As for us, we fave little Ehe in the matter. We are no longer respon- 
sible for these frontiers and India is the State which is chiefly concerned, 
and we can do very little except follow in India's footsteps, while of 
course condemning barbarities: As I said, I believe that India is more 
and more being pressed by the immense issues which are raised, moral and 
humane, by this problem. We can at least do two things—one is that we 
should let the facts be known and I do observe. in this country an extra- 
ordinary reluctance on the part'of the main organs of the, Press to say 
very much about it, because I suppose Tibet is further away from us than 
Hungary was, that is one reason, and it is in Asia. And another reason is a 
fear that perhaps it might spoil negotiations for the Summit. But nothing 
like this really seems to me to have happened since the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus in' A.D. 70 and the dispersal, the diaspora, of the Jews, 
and the horrors that took place at that time. I would say that the 
horrors that are now taking place in Tibet are analogous to those, and 
perbaps the Tibetans will survive them as the Hebrew people have. Let 
us hope so. It is for us then to let the facts be known. 

There is one more thing we can do and that is to do something to 
help refugees, Tibetan refugees, who are now in the steaming valleys of 
Assam when they have been used to living at an altitude of ten to 
fifteen thousand feet. There 1s a Tibet Society which has been formed 
in this country which is making it its object to. do these two things. 
one is to keep the moral issues before Englishmen and the other is to 
try and help the refugees. 
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N.W. Frontier Hospital 


By VERA STUDD, MBE 
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colleagues were Dr. Shéarburn and Miss Hadow, and part of the activi- 
ties of our hospital there was that we had a weekly Dispensary out at 
Tank, a border town forty miles distant from Dera Ismail Khan, and though 


| I JOINED the Zenana Mission Hospital at Dera Ismail Khan‘ and my 


» unimportant in.itself, it was the centre of a large area of villages and the 


place where all the trans-border tribes from South Waziristan camie for 
their shopping and also for their interviews with the political agent for 
South Waziristan. In 1930 we were due to go home on furlough, all 
three of us, and shortly before we did that Dr. Shzarburn said one day 
“You know, I think when we comè back from furlough we should not 
re-open this hospital but that we should start a hospitalin Tank." That 
was a bit of a shock to me at first. I thought. “ Weve got this good 
hospital in D.LK. We go out to Tank.. We're busy i in the districz, why 
should we go out and start a new hospital?” . And yet as I thought of it the . 


.' conviction came to me that a signpost had come directing us to new work; 


télling us that a new assignment had been given to us, and thai we were 


.. to go to Tank. And so we all three came to agreement about this and’ - 


we went to England for our furlough. Before going we tentatively. 


"arranged to rent a house—a Government bungalow in Tank—on our 


return. - The first set-back came when we heard as we were about to return 


. to the frontier. that that house had been given to a minor official and 


would not be availableto us. But when we got beck to Dera Ismail Khan 
again we were so sure that we were on the road tha: was intended [or us 
that we did not open hospital there and one afternoon two or three’ 
days after our return we went in our car to Tank. | 


| MOVE TO TANK ` 


We went.to the Dak bungalow endag to see what we could do 


about it. The man at the Dak bungalow said “ Miss Sahib, you have 
‘come to the wrong place. Why aren’t-you at youz own house here?” 
. We said “ No, we've made no mistake, we have no house; that has been 


given to somebody else." But the Chowkidar said to us “ No; Miss 
Sahib, they want you to go to that house,” Se within half an hour, sure 


enough, a note came to us from the man who was occupying the housc 
that we had intended to rent saying “This house is too big for me, ! 
would like you to have half." We were very delighted about it, but the 
curious situation had arisen that, although the Assistant’ Commissioner 
gave us à great welcome, the Deputy Commissioner made it very clear 
that we were an embarrassment to him in Tank, and he did not wish us 
to share the house. He called the Extra-Assistant Commissioner in 
specially to ask him whether it was really true that he wished to share 
his house with these English missionaries. He confirmed it and said 
he would be delighted to share it, and.so we entered into our new home 
of three rooms. No room for extra staff, no hospital, but we contacted 
an Indian doctor who lived in the city, Dr. Nathaniel Williams, who was 
in charge of the Church Missionary Society Dispensary there. He gave 
us a great welcome and together we began to search the city for some 
place where we could start a hospital, and at last we found some lorry 
garages that had just been built, seven of them round a little pukka 
courtyard; very small, but we thought this was good enough to make a 
start. Andcertainly the people appreciated it very much. We turned some 
of them into wards, one into a consulting room, one into a dispensary and 
one into a store room. Within three months the place was packed with 
patients, not only out-patients but in-patients, forty of them, so that Dr. 
Shearburn complained that she couldn't even get between the beds to sec 
her patients. 

We had many novel experiences there. Dr. (ncs was called to 
see one of the big Wazir Malik's brothers in the city and she found him 
at the back of a dirty little tea shop, very ill with pneumonia. We had 
` no way of accommodating him in any hospital, but all we could do was 
to go in turn to visit him and give him his food and his medicine which 
he would take from nobody else. I am glad to say that after some days 
he made a good recovery. One day a Mahsud woman came in with 
a heavy bundle on her shoulders. Something wrapped up in a blanket. 
She flung it down on the bed and said “ There, can you.do anything witt. 
that?" We unwrapped the blanket and we found a girl of about eleven 
or twelve years old. She could speak, but she didn't wish to, and she 
couldn't move, she couldn't move at all. We put her to bed and the firs: 
sign of improvement was when she could move one finger when Dr. 
Shearburn did the rounds in the morning. After many months she not 
only walked but she became one of our hospital helpers. Such an eager 
little girl, and she cooked tbe food for the patients who had nobody else 
to cook for them. Another young girl came with a large abdominel 
tumour, and although the. conditions were so unpropitious we operated 
and removed it and she made a good recovery. 
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pPURCHase. OF PROPERTY 


iiis the turn of the year we began 7 bot ahead. We were bicycling ` 


down to the city every day, three-quarters of a mil: away froni- where we t 
_jived. Our Dispenser and one nurse had returned to us; they had to walk - 


down and back.. Our Dais were just living in two small rooms. "We knew `` 
the hot weather was coming and there was no shelter. And so we went 
to Dr. Williams.again'and said * What shall we do? We can't go On - 
like this. We must have better accommodation.” After a day or two 
he came in in great excitement: | He said “ The Nawab needs money 
Miss Sahib, arid he wants to sell two bungalows i ir Civil Lines. I think 
. -they would do for your hospital." We enquired about the price, we.en- 
quired about the property, which was about six acres, and we decided 
it was just the thing we needed—but how was it to be paid for?  Literally 
- we hunted every pocket and drawer, and thought of every possible way 
~in which we could collect the money to pay for it. Hospital funds had. 
— not very much of a balance, but we put everything together and we: were. 
able to buy that property. Then came the seconc setback. We had paid 
the money, the property was ours, but both houses were occupied by: 
tenants, and once thé former owner had the money he was not prepared 
to get the tenants out. .He left that to us. -And aeither of rem were 
prepared to ‘go because they-had been living rent free in both the houses 
for reasons known to the Nawab. However, we knew that we had a 
power greater working for us, that power that had brought us to Tarik, 
and in April, while Dr. Shearburn and Miss Hadow were out on tour, I 
had a note from the.man who was occupying ouz hospital’ bungalow, as 
we called it.” Somebody in his family was ill in Peshawar. He had 
applied for a transfer, and he was leaving Tank within a week. Did we 
‘ wish to take over charge of the bungalow? Indeed we did, and what a 
joyous time it was when we were able to bring our patients up from. the 
little city hospital where they were so cramped and.so overcrowded, and 
bring them in to the spacious accommodation that we had in this new ` 
` property; still not really like a hospital, but it had nice large open spaces, 
. trees and lawns, and two large rooms which we could turn into wards— , 
, one into the surgical ward with fourteen. beds; another into the medical 
ward with. nineteén beds, and other:small rooms here and there. which 
we turned into Hindu wards and private rooms fcr better class patients. 
But for the other bungalow we had to wait till the end of the hot weather. 
. We had still to live in our rented room and walk bacx and forth to hospital. 
' Then in that October, 1931 , suddenly after many, appeals for help, the 
„order came from the Governor in Peshawar that the Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police was to leave our s bungalow in PEET hours 
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and we were to move in. And what a moving it was-—his furniture 
coming down the road, ours going up, we pulling out our electric 
wiring that we had put into the rented house and taking it into the new 
one, and J may say that when we got to that house it was so dirty that we 
had to camp on the lawn for six weeks while it was being cleaned and 
whitewashed. 


NEW PROJECTS . 


Just at this rather critical time a new challenge met us. We had news 
from our Mission that they were in debt. Could we not reduce the 
grant that we were allowed for hospital? We thought about it. We 
prayed about it. And we wrote that we would give up the grant entirely. 
We had been provided for al! our needs up to that time and we decided 
that we would trust for all our needs to be provided without a grant in 
the future. We were never let down. Sometimes at the end of the month 
we only had eight annas on the right side, but we were never in debt, 
and at the same time we had not only our daily expenses to meet but we 
had building projects too to cope with. Hospital must be made fit to 
be a hospital. First of all we must have a front gate. "That was built. 
Then we must have Hindu wards—better than the little mud rooms that 
they had. So we built a block of three Hindu wards with twenty-four 
beds. We rebuilt our Dais quarters. We built store rooms. We built 
two private rooms for better class patients. We built nurses quarters. 
We built quarters for the relations of the patients where «fathers and 
brothers could stay, and in 1932 we received £100 from our Girls Guild, 
our Mission Girls Guild in Birmingham, to build an operating theatre, 
and that we did, so that the theatre was said to be the best on the frontier. 
And finally in 1935 we had a gift to build our little church. All this we 
superintended ourselves. We didn't do it under contract. We bought 
the wood and we bought the bricks, and we had our own mason to do all 
the building while we supervised it. 


TANK DISTRICT AND CLIMATE 


I should like to tell you a little bit about Tank district. It is a very big 
area, mostly desert, always suffering from a lack of water. Some of the 
villages have to fetch their water every day from a distance of seven miles. 
The men set out with their camels and donkeys about midnight. They 
get back in the middle of the morning. In other villages where it 1s sandy, 
they scrape the sand away and a little water appears, and they scoop it 
up in wooden spoons into their water skins. Crops—no irrigation 
mostly. They are dependent on the flood water that comes down from 
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the hills. When there is a storm in the hills they hopé the flood will 
come down and bring the water that will bring them a crop. ‘Sometimes, 
they aré without a crop for four years at a time, and when their feeding 
supplies are finished they must move to, another part of thé district for 
labour and so try and keep their families together. A curious thing has ` 
happened in Civil Lines in Tank. The silt has come down with the floods 
to such an extent that the surrounding country is now more than six . 
feet higher than Civil Lines itself. We are wall below ground level. - 
. Rainfall—so little. Only about four inches a year for we were right out: 
of the monsoon area. And heat—well we have an excellent winter, a 
beautiful winter. You couldn’t have a more beautiful winter anywhere, 
but in the hot weather. the temperature rises to 120°. The most I have 
known it is 126°. That was two 3 pate ago. Nights are very hot too. 


PATIENTS AND LANGUAGES 


Our patients came from the villages. Most are Paian, some of them 
Hintkowalas as we called them, those who speak Hintko which is a lan- : 
guage a mixture. of Punjabi, Urdu and Persian. They are gentle people, 
but a very fine race. Pathans speaking Pashtu, which I think is a very 
beautiful language; a language with beautiful zreetings. ‘‘ Stary ma 
shay " you say to everybody—may you never be tired. and they answer 
" Khwar ma shay "—May you never be poor. And beautiful salutations 
too. “ Khudai paman " when you say good-»ye. May God' be your : 
shelter, and they know how that is needed. ^ Pe makh-i-de-kha 
. May it be well before your face, because they know the danger of journeys 
in that part of the country. But not only were the villagers our patients. 
Mahsuds, Wazirs and the tribespeople from over th» border, and Uramurs 
. who are the holy people of Waziristan. They think they come from the 

West and may have been fire worshippers in this days of the Chaldeans, ' 
though nobody has made a research about them. And Hindus were the . 
shopkeepers in the city until partition, and last bu: not least Powindahs, 
who are traders of Afghanistan, the nomad people who come down every 
autumn; 60,000 of them pass through our distric: every eutumn, ard they 
go back every spring. They leave their women and their zhildren in 
great camps all over our desert district and the men go right down through. 
India and Assam and even to Burma trading and acting as agents to | 
money lenders (N.B. Before Partition). I expect many of you have seen , 
them, the Kabuli people who go down through India. Our patients 


.. came to us on foot—I have knowr a. woman walk six days to get to us—- , 


on camels, on! bullock back, by lorry, they were carried in on beds some- . 
times for miles. In the beginning how fearful they were. They had | 
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never been to hospital; they had never seen white folk; so much so, that 
for my uniform I adopted the same red cloth that the women wore for 
their dresses so that they would not feel that I was so strange to them. 
In hospital our great desire was that they should feel it was a home for 
them, that they should be welcomed individually as personalities and that 
they should feel at home with us. And very soon an atmosphere of 
friendship grew up between us. Although we were simple folk in hospital, 
we also wanted the hospital to be a very clean and orderly place, and we 
tried to: have discipline and cleanliness amongst them. Each patient had 
their clothes changed when they came in. They had hospital clothes. 
And we tried to make it as bright and colourful as possible. Each ward 
had a different colour scheme, bright coloured bedspreads, bright coloured 
clothes, and the nurses were in charge of their ward stocks. Our last 
Political Agent’s wife who was with us this last year told me that she 
never went to a hospital if she could help it because they were dirty places 
and smelt, and for two years she refused to come to our hospital, but 
last year she came, she and her sister-in-law and her children, and she 
said to me “ Oh! Sister, this is clean; it doesn’t smell. I wish I had 
known about this before; I would come before; this is a lovely place." 
I felt that was quite a tribute. | 


MEDICAL WORK 


Of course, we had to treat everything that came to us, and there were 
no waiting lists. Everybody who came must be welcomed, whatever 
they had we must deal with. Surgery of every kind. Plastic surgery 
often. Sometimes we had to manufacture new noses for unfaithful 
wives who had had them cut off, or even cut off by a husband who was in 
a bad mood, and sent down with a brother-in-law to be made beautiful 
again. Tumourstoberemoved. The biggest oné that I think I have ever 
helped with was 60 Ibs. That was last year. We had another of 56 lbs. 
A lot of medical work, malaria. It was a very bad malarial district, and 
all its associated evils of dysentry and anaemia, and spleens. A great 
deal of tubercular work, so many came in with T.B. And it was a joy in 
these last few years to have the modern drugs to help them with, and to 
see the wonderful improvement, and cures, that we had. I shall never 
forget last winter; we seemed to have so many of them; brought in on 
beds emaciated, running high temperatures, coughing, it seemed to be 
hopeless, and yet to see them week by week improving; such excitement 
when the weighing day came to see how many pounds they had put on, 
and at the end of three or four months to see such beautiful, buxom fine 
looking women develop. One woman put on 35 Ibs. while she was with 
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dame on! 





-us ind she. gave yoü such hugs when you went m see be that she Snead took : 


you off your feet. “Then; óf.course, we had te'dzal with the blood feuds, ^. 


‘the gunshot. wounds that came in. There a-e'so many blood feuds in’ > 
' Waziristan.. ‘Certainly an eye.for an eye and a tooth fora: "tooth there, " 
‘and a’ life for a life; but it seemed.to bé so many. livés: : ` One life from one 


Bs another life from another. family i in vengeance, and. so ‘it went on, 


` till one Or other of the families was competély wiped out. ` One Christmas 


Eve, I ferheniber, à beautiful young Wazir- woman ‘was ‘brought i in:to- us, 


Very badly shot, and the history was that one night they were all asleep“ 


"jn bed and their enemies attacked. ‘The old pecple who were inthe next: e : e 


` foom thought it was the donkey Kicking the wall, but soon shots ràng out’. 
` ‘and they knew it wasn’t that. One son was killed, and one daughter-ii- 


. Jaw was; killed; the second. son was wounded; the second daughter-in- '.. 


` law was shot, and they brought het down to us. We thought there was » 
no: chance for-her life but she was such ‘a valiant girl, and. so brave with -‘ 
` all the. painful dressirigs which’ she had to go through; and slowly- shé-: : 
-battled-her way. back to life and: went ‘home well, , We knew the ‘old: - 
„father-in-law was only waiting to get her back home wher: hé would go.. 
and take vengeance in return for the lives. that. had been taker from his" 
family. ; a - | 
. For all this Our staff Conde of Dr. Seb m wes ‘our surgeon: 
and physician. - .I ‘was Matron. : . We had ‘four Pakistani staff nurses, 
who were Punj abi Christian girls, and twelve Dais, whé-were. allege 


“women, not.trained in midwifery, ‘but we'tráined. them to.be ward maids . 4 


and to help in thé: nursing.of the ‘patients, "and. wonderful helpers: they `- 


'"* Were,. ‘because . when people came in from t3eir district they. would 


help: to máke them. feel at:home, and they. would help us in. knowing. | 
who were Teally poor, -who really needed’ finarcizl help, and who; were "just. * 


‘putting it on. One day I sent cne of.the Dais tc find out about a woman, 


whether: she really. needed -tő have everything: done for-her’ fot. nothing; : 


Ld 


and she came back:and said “ No, Miss Sahib, that womaa comes from A 


_ my village, and she is quite. able to pay for her Tocd " and then she chuckled’ 


and. said ^ ‘The woman and "E like the c owners of this pue but T don! 4 - 
like heir dogs - o ca edi Nou que 
UT OURIN G^ : 


We were riot: dadi in. staying within. tte 3ospital walls, our “Hearts. 


NE ‘ went out to the district, and sc whenever: we cculd, whenever ‘there were . 


a few spare moments we. went out to a. Villege, visiting ‘old patients, - 
making new. friends, bringing in those who. co 1ld not. come themselves, . 
"and what wonderful. hospitality > we: evalways met. HL oat a look: back ; 
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' with great gratitude to the way we were welcomed to the villages, the way 
we were received with such courtesy, such welcome, when all the people 
gathered round and greeted us. I always remember one day in the war 
[ was out in a village and I went to a woman whose house I knew and she 
said “ Oh! Miss Sahib, I am so glad you have come. I have kept some of 
my sugar ration for you because I want you to have a cup of tea.” Sugar 
was very precious in those days. We not only went to the villages, we 
went to the Powindah camps dotted all over the district, sometimes very 
difficult to find, off the road; we’d get in the car and go over the desert, 
sometimes sticking on the humps and sometimes not even finding what 
we were searching for. But the Powindahs were very Welcoming too. 
We had to be careful as we went to their camps because they were guarded 
by large fierce dogs. We had to call out from a distance, and some small 
child would come out, seize the dog by the neck, throw it down, sit on its 
head, and say “‘ Now it’s quite all right for you.” So persistent are those 
Powindahs, so full of purpose. One day we arrived in a very far distant 
camp and a dust storm came. A tremendous wind. They battened 
down the tent as best they could and the crowd of people all sat outside, 
but in the middle of the dust and the tearing wind the flap of the tent at 
ground level was lifted up and voices would come to say “ Did you say 
to take those pills once or twice a day?" Then we would sometimes 
sit on the roadside when the caravans of the Powindahs were going up 
in the spring and coming down in the autumn; thousands of them would 
pass. I don’t think their methods can have changed very much sincc 
the days of Abraham. Their flocks and their little herds of kids, 
strings of camels with all their goods, their merchandise they were taking 
to Afghanistan; the children, the sick women perched on top; even babies 
under the quilts—you'd see a little hump on top of the camel-and yov 
knew a baby was underneath that quilt. They would stop and take 
medicine from us as they went by; and I am sure that many owed their 
sight, and perhaps their lives, to those few doses of medicine given tc 
them as they went, for they would have no further chance of getting any 
medical help. One year they went up with cholera and every evening 
they did not know who they would take off the camel alive or dead, 
because they had no medical help, nor could they stop. It takes them a 
whole month to get back to their country, or down to Pakistan. 


DISPENSARIES 


We also had dispensaries. There was a weekly dispensary at a large 
village called Gomal about 20 miles out from Tank. That again is the 
centre of a lot of villages, and people would think nothing of walking 
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in ten miles or bringing a sick child with them to-the weekly village dis- : 
pensary that we had there. - One day we had a doctor friend visiting us 
from the Punjab and she said to me when I was out there: “ It's no good 
giving medicine like this: it doesn't do them any zood. How can three 
days’ medicine do them any good? It would be better just to concentrate 
on hospital" I had just ordered some medicine fcr a little boy with very 
bad eyes. Next week she came out again with me, and when the same ' 
. little boy appeared his eyes were well, and she was convinced that our 
dispensary work was not without great value. We also felt that it would 
enable us to make friends with the people, give them confidence to come 
into hospital, and often we were able to take them back in our car to 
hospital. In order to help them we started zllcwing them to pay for 
medicines in kind. We felt that those who covld should give something 
towards the expenses of their medical treatmeni, and so we accepted 
anything they had, anything they could give—a few eggs, a bundle of 
wood,.some wheat, some maize, some rice, a chicken, anvthing that they 
could give. And again I learnt anew the mean:ng of the Bible verse 
“ Good measure, pressed down, running over " as I saw them measuring 
the corn just in that very way with their little round wooden measure— 
. pressed ‘down, running over. We had another d:spensary in D.LK..and 
in a second village, so that we had three dispensa-ies going. 


. "CAMPING AMONGST THE TRIBES 


We went farther afield too, and in the near foothills where there were 
tribespeople. We went up on the Takht-i-Svliman for a number of 
years in the month of July to the people callec the Sheranis. What a 
journey it was! We went for a month and for that month we had to 
take everything we needed— supplies, for apart from milk and eggs and 
a few skinny chickens, we could get nothing up there; medical supplies 
too. We went 70 miles by car over very precarious roads and then nine 
miles by foot up the mountainside. J always remember one yeer we went 
to a new place and it was very dusty and misty and we seemed to have 
been going on for a very long time, and it was very hot. We asked the 
. constabularly guard who was going with us. “ How much further is 
it?” “Oh! Miss Sahib, just ten steps and you'll be there." We went - 
on for another quarter of an hour, and again I asked him. “Oh, only — 
' ten steps, Miss Sahib.” I am sure it was quite an aour before we got 
, there. And there we were perched up in our tents in this wild mountain 
. place. The people were so pleased that wé had come. They came from 
` such distances. They were so simple. Just with their bundles of flour 
on their heads a whole lot would come from a village many miles distant. 
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They would just doss themselves down under a rock, put their bundles 
of flour under their heads at night and cook their Chapattis in the morning 
and evening, and they would stay perhaps four or five days for treatment 
and then go back. We bad many hundreds of patients in that way, and 
we went to several places in the surrounding country and had camps. 
At one place we had tremendous spates. It was very hot, and then we 
had thunderstorms, and the water would rush down the hillside, and in 
the afternoon it would rush through the camp ‘and our constabulary 
guard again would have all they could do to keep the tents standing. In 
another place we were bothered by snakes, and I was entertained one day 
to see the Dai who was with us with a pair of forceps trying to catch a 
snake between the rocks in the place where we had our dispensary. 
Coming down from our camp once, we went through a very narrow 
gorge. Dr. Shearburn and I were behind all the rest. I had malaria 
that day so I was a bit slower than the rest of the party. We had just 
got out of the gorge when we heard a roar, and looked back and we saw 
a spate coming right through, and to our horror we saw a Sherani woman 
with her bundles on her head tripping down the gorge quite unconcernedly. 
She had not seen the water coming, and it caught her and tossed her right 
down in the swirling water but up again on to a higher rock where the 
water couldn’t reach her and her life was saved. Those were our experi- 
ences in the Sherani country. | 


WAR IN WAZIRISTAN E 

In 1937 we came to a period of great unrest and restrictions. We 
couldn't go out; the roads weren't safe. There was war in Waziristan. 
The order came for evacuation from Tank. English families must leave, 
but the Governor allowed us to stay. We had to send our staff home 
and carry on with our Pathan Dais' help. We were also ordered to go 
into the constabulary fort every evening and stay the night there, so each 
day when the work was finished we collected our supper in a basket and 
we went to the fort on our bicycles, and we stayed there. We slept the 
night in the Commanding Officer's office; temperature about 100? every 
night, and then at sunrise we returned to hospital, sometimes finding the 
lawn full of soldiers when they had had a threatened raid in the night. 
For six weeks in the hot weather we carried on like this, and then the 
danger passed. A train was shot up one day and the regiment coming in, 
Coke's Rifles, many of them were wounded, and we had to help with th: 
wounded men and some of the injured civilians too. But at that time 
one very encouraging thing was that one of the chief men who were ia 
rebellion at the time, one of the Mahsud leaders, sent a message to us: 
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a Tell ‘the Miss ‘Sahibs a ai ‘the: hospital. Tot. Dm ce ‘afraid - ‘os cán go 
i E + anywhere they like. "I have told all my people that they belong to-us and.: 
— that no harm is:to come to-them:” .. And.so-we were free: to. go about. 
o We had. ‘scarcely. emerged. from that period when the wat caxtie upon us, . 
a time of restriction: and scarcity. of supplies. X was so difficult to get: 
- drugs, so: difficult. to. get foodstuff; so difficalt to. get anything” that-we - 
"id needed in ‘hospital, cand for: the people: too. : Although: we: had. steer. 
tried to help ourselves as much às wé.could, it was a time when we thought... [M 
. more thari ever about it and tried to develop szIf-Help. : _ We grew our own >.: 
. >, wheat, enough to.féed ourselves and our poor patients. in hospital. . Mes iu 
grew our:own cotton, so às.to be able to make tlie quilts we ‘needed, and «7 
_ for the dressings in: our- hospital: We grey”, linseed so that when- we. 
FC . couldn’ t get things like antiphlogistine we cold have a linszed poultice... 
! "from our own linseed: .And when it was almost impossiblé to. get Soap..~. 
it od. made enquiries about making soap, and- we. started making our:own' ; “s 
I : "soap. We: grew vegetables so that ‘everybody’ on our compcund should, * ..- 
i have them; nurses, servants and patients whe ‘were not able to provide: ^ 
g ¿their ‘own. ' And also I hoped that in these ways we should: be able to : - 
1". Suggest: to people coming in that. they -too Siould remember their: old... 
E occupations. "We had spinning wheels going in hospital. The. Dais ` 
"learnt to spin: and so the villagers were reminded thát in old days they < 
' too used to spin; and when they went home I th-nk some of them got down. 
their own Spinning wheels and started that again: ‘We remenibered those: ' 
io -. who were Suffering from the war and we tried to help. ' I got wool om^ "a 
be "the Red Cross. and I taught-all Who'could to knit; and those: who couldn't ^ 
us knit wound ‘the wool, so that during: that percd we were able to. send - 
oe 1 ,000 garments to the Red Cross, made by us, our staff and our.patients. 
“°°: What struck-me very much in those war years. was ‘the extraordinary. .. 
Pr eiet and. intelligence of.thé Mahsuds in the war. They have very, ` 
px ‘sharp. brains, very clever brains. "One day. a whole: ‘party, of Mahsud - 
^: leaders-—Maliks, . ‘they. call them—-came to. see, us at our hcuse; they ~ 
satina great circle on-the lawn and they asked everything-that vou could... 
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imagine about ithe war—leaders, ‘Russia, Germany, Poland—with. great . ME 


b 
NE 
3 interest and great undeistariding, too; of: what was going. on. -In:1946 


I hada short furlough: of. four months after 11 years of not being home, RM 


and. soon after I ‘got back we came to the time of Partition, the time wheri . 
b ? Pakistan came into being’: A time of destructior; a time of want.” There. i 

"was no.special enmity between Hindus and Mus'ims up our way, butthe. .-' 

“villagers and the'tribespeople rushed in.and set/(he. city alight... It burnt. : 
. 5 for three days and three nights. - Owing to the great courage and initiative: 
n 4 of OUI Assistant. Commissioner, ‘Mr. Pat Duncan; there. was scarcely any - 
| loss of life.’ He. got all the. Hindus cut of their h»ises into thé city Police: 
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station, 2,000 of them, and we used to go down and see the sick people 
there and bring them back in his lorry to the hospital and look after them. 
One day the military Commander came to see us. He was in charge of 
our area. He said “I don’t know whether we are going to be able to 
hold Tank. We may evacuate, and if so you will have to go to Dera 
Ismail Khan. I will make arrangements for your transport.” We felt 
very badly about that because we had got a lot of people in hospital, many 
surgical cases who couldn't be moved and couldn’t be left, and after a 
fruitless argument Dr. Shearburn said to him “ What if we refuse to go?” 
“ Well," said the officer, “ I am afraid I should have to remove you by 
force." However, by evening, Mr. Duncan had come out of the city and 
he sent a message to us by Mrs. Duncan, who was our great help always 
in hospital, to say “ Tell them that they are under my law and authority, 
not under the military, and I do not wish to have them removed. They 
are my best helpers here." And so we were not evacuated from Tank. 

What a time of want followed: The shops were destroyed. The washer- 
man couldn't wash the clothes; he had no soap. Nobody could have any 
tea; there was no tea; there was rio flour, no rice, nothing. So everybody 
in hospital and about our compound came to us, and through the kindness 
of friends in different parts of the district supplies were sent, but one of 
my jobs in the future was, for many months, every week to give out the 
supplies of tea, flour, sugar and all the things that were necessary to 
maintain life for all our workers. The same thing happened about drugs. 

There were none of the necessary drugs for the district. We hgd epidemics. 

Smallpox, typhoid, and mE to fight them with. 


VISIT TO WAZIRISTAN 


But soon better days came and with it our first visit to Waziristan. 
No Missionary people had been allowed into Waziristan, but Mr. Duncan, 
who was by then our Political Agent, was very anxious for us to go into 
that country, and an epidemic of measles in one of the villages was the 
opportunity. He asked us to go up with him to this village, right up in 
Waziristan. It is one of the diseases that they dread more than anything 
—measles—and when we went we found.everyone had been laid low by 
it adults and children alike, and no wonder many died for the method 
they use is to shut them up in a hot room with a raging fire until the rash 
comes out, and then let them out into the cold winter air, so it is no. 
surprising that there were many complications. It was very interesting 
to see the people who had come to hospital in their own native surround- 
ings. Many of them live in caves, but they are wonderful caves, lofty 
and spacious, safe from their enemies, coo! in summer and warra in winter. 
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. That was. our first introduction to Waziristan. That very year Mr. 
Duncan asked us whether we would be prepared tp have a branch hospital 


in the hot_weather months in Wana which had been a military station up ` 


.' to that time, but it had been made by the Pa «isten Government a family - 

j “station, 76 miles away from Tank, through wild ccuntry. Cculd we man- 

. ageit?. We had such a bare staff. We coulcn’t zet any help. No other 

doctor was free to come; no other nurse was free to come. We put it to 

`- our Pakistani staff. Would they be prepared to nelp us in this new ven- 

.' ture? All of them were prepared to do so, anc so we accepted gladly, and 

'.. like a seal upon this venture, the day after we aad accepted it I had a tele- 

gram ‘from Lahore from our Dispenser, whose home was in India and who 

`. had not been able to get back to us after Partition, saying '' I am here, 
“and will be, with you to-morrow.’ 


HOSPITAL AT WaANa 


And so we all started the hospital .r.'Wana. Again, there 
was much preparation. Everything had to go with us. Bedding for 
the patients, clothes, equipment,. our own furniture, stores, , drugs, 
all had to be packed, and “through the kindness of the South 
Waziristan Scouts who gave us the transport, we got up there. . Year 
by year, up to this present time, that hospital is going on in the hot weather. 
What problems we had when we got there. We had barracxs given to 
us where Leyies had: been, and generally when we arrived something had 
gone wrong; all the locks had been broken off; or -he windows had beén 


- bashed in, or in our own little quarters where we were in the top camp 


thé electricity was out of action, water pipes were burst, and it often took ^ 
several days before we could get things in order. t is not very easy for 
women, in the great scout encampment there, <c get things done, to get 


E the P.w.D..to work! We couldn't unlock our boxes for the patients until 
"swe got locks so we had somewhere to keep them. -And then the patients, 
` the Wazirs, they are the most backward of all the frontier tribes. Not 


very. co-operative, not easy to keep in hospital, not easy to treat. They 
always’ knew just a little better than you did, aad were always sure that 


7 their own ways were, better, and yet over the yeers how wonderfully their 
" confidence increased. . Two years ago when I was up there I saw four 
' men. coming. in.with an: improvised 'stretche-. ‘They brought their 


^ mother. .'They.had only heard at midnight in a distant village that we 


_‘ had arrived, and. they ‘straightaway made a stretcher, put her on to it 
. arid they had. travelled: right through the nigat to come down to us. 

: We had Hindus to treat up there. There is quite a large colony of Hindus 
still there and the Wazirs kept them all-in perfect sefety through all the 
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troublous time. They were never touched, not one of them. And we 
had all the people in the camp. The Sepoys families, the South Waziri- 
stan Scouts, the clerks and their families, the officers’ families, at all 
times of day or night they used to come to our little bungalow and ask 
for help, and I would go off on my bicycle when I was up there, and Dr. 
Shearburn would too, to their houses: or the quarters they were in, and 
our two faithful nurses would visit them and take medicine round to 
those who couldn’t come to hospital. Another patient, I remember very 
well there, was a Mahsud woman who arrived with a gunshot wound. The 
history was that a blood feud had started, enemies had taken their cattle 
and in spite of warnings they would not desist. Her husband had then 
shot a boy and killed him, in the enemy family, and then their enemies 
had got her husband on the hillside and covered him with their rifles. 
She in their home knew of this and she deliberately: walked out on the 
hillside and drew the fire. She was shot in the leg; her husband escaped. 
They brought her up to us in Wana while I was there. I said to her one 
day * You have had a great deal of pain and suffering with this leg, 
haven't you?” ‘“ Well, Miss Sahib,” she said “ it doesn't matter as long 
as my husband was saved." She was a very fine character. 


LAST YEARS AT TANK 


Now I come to the last years that I was in Tank—that we three were 
in Tank, years in which we saw the fruit of all that we had sought to 
build up. The hospital now with a hundred beds, many new buildings, 
Duncan Ward, which was given in memory of Pat Duncan, who was 
killed on the frontier, given by the Mahsud tribesmen, who counted him 
their dearest friend. A little school for our Christian children and for 
all others who liked to send their children to us; a men’s. Ward outside the 
hospital compound for the many who came and asked us to treat them; 
six private wards for patients who wished to have separate quarters for 
themselves and their families; a grant of Rs. 21,000 from the Pakistan 
Government, which enabled us to have our own x-ray and other things 
that brought the hospital up to date in the way of equipment. Our staff, 
the most wonderful staff thàt anyone could wish to work with. Pakistan 
nurses, Punjabi Christian girls, fellow workers—colleagues, they were, 
never employees. They had worked with us through the difficult years 
and I had always sought to seek their advice and help in every new project 
and they had helped us with most valuable information and co-operation 
in every difficulty and problem, so that we always moved forward as onc 
body into new ventures. We had a Radiologist who looked after our 
Jaboratory, and the last eighteen months we had the privilege of working 
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-with à Dion P Amei an missionaries ` a have how retaken over. the 7 t 


a . work of the hospital at. Tank. , Tank itself, that little apparently. unim: 


portant placé. that’ -people said“ : Why. are you going there: ? " . 


“What: 


fuse isit going thére2 " is now going to be. he centre of a Jew ‘canal .. 
; project, which is going to. bring. a great increase of population through: the- 


= ps - whole, district and prosperity, and water, we. hope, to many needy places: f B Le 


. We were: given a vision, a new assigninent in going to Tank, and over. the, . 
: "years ‘we. were. given ‘strength. and, Think, wisdom to go forward i in that: 
j . ^ projeċt;, and. we -were.granted: the’ privilege. of: seeing a great ‘fulfilment: of ? 


“many, things, and we have: handed over I. thins: < 
^u 1m a à very fine: group. of people; who are "Boing to any on in our placé.: 
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1 1959, .Sir- OLAF- CAROE,- 'KCSI,’ 'KCIE; 
Triangle." “Sir ROBERT REID, KCSI, 
» KCIE;. presided, and in “introducing.” 
j the speaker “ said :^ It: is my very. 
| . pleasant duty, particularly. pleasant 
o |.te' me .because. Sir Olaf.. Caroe i$ 
.'an old: friend and. "almost an .old 

"colleague" of. mine, | to introduce . 
E Sir Olaf Caroe, the speaker to-day. `- 
* ‘Sir ‘Olaf: has’ had a. long and distin- : 
j : po career of publie service, the 
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OA a er PCM of uu Fast " 
EU — and. the Oyer-Seas’ 
^the First. World ‘War... 
years in. 
che spent mest of the first twenty - 
. years.. in the: North West Frontier ' 
- -Province and then he had six yeàrs;, - 
from 1939 to 1945; in“ the External” - 2 


St. Tan S a W.l: on October 21st 


» 
P spoke. où the. “India-Tibet-China -` 


very precious heritágé. : 
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fist ive: “years” in ing British Amy: 
: m the First World War. and ‘then, - 
in;1919, he became oné of that. very . 
able, gallent body of officers. who, : 


joined ‘the: Indian Civil Service after’. 
.O? his 28;: 
‘the Indian: Civil Service." 


' Affairs Devartment of the- Govern: ` 
ment of India, or: the old. - ‘Foreign + 


| Department as we’ used.to call it, +: 
‘and then he. endéd up with. one’ year nr 5 P 


as Governor ofthe Noríh , West ; 
Frontier Province i in 1946-47. From - 


this recital, of’ ‘his. services. one. might, 
be led to: expect that: he. was. an: 


, . Li ros 
e . xay . . . be Gat 
E Ta A ao 7. ay bs ttt e 4-5 ye Le 
eC š - - . 
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authority on the North West 
Frontier of India rather than on the 
‘ North East, but I can assure you 
he is an authority on both. It was 
during his period at the External 
Affairs Department in 1939-45 that 
Japan came into the War, and from 
then on, of course, the North East 
Frontier was of vital importance. 
And it was from that period, or 
perhaps a bit before it, that Sir 
Olaf switched his attention from the 
barren hills of the North West 
Frontier to the green forests of 
Assam and became an authority as 
well on that part of India. 

At the conclusion of the address 
Sir Robert. Reid said: I think we 
owe a great debt of gratitude to Sir 
Olaf for his most interesting and 


impressive address. He has put the 


situation in Tibet before us in a way 
which I do not suppose that many 
of us are accustomed to look at it. 
And he has explained the very sad 
position there in a way which really 
wrings one's heart. 
there is nothing we can do about it, 
or jolly little, but there the thing 1s 
and one only hopes that eventually 
some good will come out of it. 


QUESTIONS 
Mr. C. G. Hancock: I would like 


to ask Sir Olaf whether it is not a 
fact that U.S.A. is to grant a large 


consignment of arms in view of the- 


Chinese infiltrations and if Mr. 
Nehru is unwilling or unable to 
do anything, whether it could not be 
brought somehow before the United 


Pd 


As he said, 


Nations. As I understand from the 
Press, very shortly there is going to 
be a Summit Conference and the 
question of China coming in is 
going to be fathered by U.S.A. pro- 


. vided that they do something or 


other about Formosa. Could not 
they at the same time say that China 
could not be a member of the United 
Nations unless they abide by the 
Rights of Man which all members 
of the United Nations agree to? 


Sir OLAF CAROE: It is difficult to 
speculate on’ matters of that kind; 
the whole position is bound up with 
the position of China vis-à-vis the 
United Nations. And the matter is 
already before the United Nations, 
being discussed there now by the 
General Assembly. Something of 
thé kind might come out of it. ! 
have not heard that America was 
willing on terms to father the 
membership of China. I do not know 
what information that is based on. 
The questioner interpolated: “lt 
was in the Press." 


Sir OLAF CAROE: In the Press, 
was it? From what I know of the 
history of that case it seems to be a 
little unlikely. Of course the fact 
that China is not a member of the 
United Nations makes it much more 
difficult to deal with this case in the 
United Nations. There is no dou»: 
about that. 


Mr. J. LiNTON: Could Sir Ola? 
say something about the role of tx 
Panchen Lama all through tlu. 
dispute ? 
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Sir OLAF CaROE: Yes, I ought to. 
have done that, because I said I 
was.going to, did Inot? The original 
Panchen Lama was the tutor of the 


_ fifth Dalai Lama, whom I referred to 
as the first Dalai Lama who obtained . 


temporal power. And he himself 
is an incarnation, and the god who 
is in him is°O Pa Me, the God of 
Boundless Light. He has never 


 . hitherto had any temporal power 


except that he has a great monastery 
at Tashi Lumpo about 100 miles 
from Lhasa, and has control of 
the monastic lands. But’ he. has 


always been greatly revered as the 


incarnation of the tutor of the fifth 
Dalai Lama. The last Panchen 
-~ Lama, Chiang Kai Chek tried to 
bring to Lhasa with Chinese troops, 
. So as to. get Nationalist China into 
. Lhasa, but that was resisted and 
- successfully resisted by the Tibetans. 
This incarnation was found at a place 
called Kumbum right.in the North 
East, and when the Chinese Com- 
munists got control of the Chinese 
Province of Kansu, this Panchen 
fell into their hands and they brought 
him to Lhasa. Now no ‘incarnation 
is recognized by Tibetans as an 


incarnation until he has been brought . 


to Lhasa and inaugurated. It is 
in fact very much like a Bishop being 
consecrated, and this Panchen was 
. brought to. Lhasa by the Chinese 
Communists. I ask the meeting to 
consider whether a reincarnation 
made to speak the words of Mao can 
really be regarded às divine. Though 


. "the bells ring, somehow the peal is 


false. 


The Panchen has been. half 
30- c — | 


acknowledged, but never really 
acknowledged by a great many 
Tibetans. 


‘There is one aie I would ide 


and that is the extraordiney breadth | 


of mind of the Dalai Lama -n refusing | 


to condemn the Panchen Lama. He . 


has never said a word of condemna- 
tion, although the Panchen - has 
been used as a mouthpiece of 
Communist doctrine. It is rather 
like the attitude of Our Lord to . 
Peter after the denials. 


Mrs. Swirr: Do you know if there 
is any truth in the statement that 
the Tibetans are being armed with | 
American arms through Chiang Kai 
Chek? I have heard and read a 
great many statements by Chiang 
Kai Chek encouraging ‘tke East,’ 
the people of the East, to unite 
under him to invade Communist 
China with Tibet as an excuse. 
And where do you think they got 
their arms, those very modern arms 
to fight such a very modern army 
as the Chinese? 


Sir Orar Caroe: I think it is 
most ‘unlikely. Where do, the 
Pathans get their arms to’ fight? 
I have not the least idea. where the 
Khampas got. their arms, but tribes- 
men are rather apt to be able to get 
arms one way or another. Take it - 
they are tribes of that kind and I - 
would leave. it at that. I should 
think their arms have been looted 
from  varicus Chinese war-lords, 
probably. ; 
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Dr. HOWARD SOMERVELL: It has 
always struck me in recent times 
with these terrible happenings that 
if only we and the Americans had 
admitted China into the United 
- Nations, I mean big China, not 
Formosa, this would not have 
happened. I should like to ask Sir 
Olaf if this is a right. view. 


Sir OLAF CAROE: I would not like 
to commit myself to a hypothetical 
judgment of that kind. I agree with 


you that the more you object to- 


any other nation, the more important 
it is to get it round a table. I agree 
with that absolutely. What would 
have been the result of having China 
there, whether it would have pre- 


vented China invading Tibet is a 


hypothetical question. 


In answer to Mrs. BARNS, Sir 
Olaf said: With regard to the little 


that has appeared in the Press, is it: 


due to the reluctance of the British 
Press to discuss the official attitude 
of the Government of India? It 
may be, but I did not know that the 
British Press was so susceptible as 
this. It defeats me altogether but 
I think it 1s partly because so little 
is known about Tibet. You see 
people like me, who have dealt 
with Tibet, know what Tibetans are 
like and know how important the 
autonomy of Tibet was to the secur- 
ity of India, regard this as a tremen- 
dous happening, but I shall never 
forget very shortly after I came 
back from India after 1947, I think 
it was not as much as two years, 


talking to a very eminent official 
in a certain office in London which 
was not the India Office, and asking 
what was happening in Tibet. This 


was not very long before the Com- 
-munist invasion of Tibet, and he 


said “ Tibet, Tibet, I have hardly 
ever heard of it, it is about the only 
place where nothing is happening." 
And you see for 150 years, all these 
matters round the Indian perimeter. 
were dealt with by the Government 
of India as a sort of channel by 
which they reached the British 
Government. When the Governor 
General of India disappeared, there 
was a very large gap here in London, 
and I think to some extent that gap 
persists. That I think is the answer, 
that no one really knows much 
about Tibet, and that is why the 
British Press don't worry. 


In answer to Mr. R. V. GIBSON, 
sir Olaf said: Yes, I ought to have 
mentioned something about Chinese 
cartographical claims. The other 
day—I see Colonel Wheeler here—- 
I was talking before a Russian ma» 
of this part of the world and `t 
showed the frontiers of India es 
right along the foothills of tke 


‘Himalayas right down in the plains, 


a few miles north of the Brahma- 
putra River, in Assam in fact ti 
included a chunk of India vey 
nearly as large as England. Also 
they claimed a good deal of Ladal:h 
which is inhabited by people o! 
Tibetan stock, and they claim a hii 
near the sources of the Gange: 
here where the holy places ave 
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| E of the U. P. T ihey un this 
corner of Bhutan. 


‘of Tibetan stock and so are a large’ 


ae. 


Bhutan is also 


: number of the people ori the borders 
;*of Nepal, and so are the people in 


the back parts of the Simla Hills, 
i so are the people in, Ladakh and 
i That is why. it is 
. so dangerous to follow the line 
- which Sir Henry Twynam took in 
- The. Times that all Tibetans, people 


Lahoul up here. 


of Tibetan race, must go to China. 
‘Those topographical claims are 


E Ei in by the Chinese ordnance 


“maps followed in the Russian maps 
` and that of course is the thing that 


enormously interests. India at -the 


- moment, because Mr. Nehru rightly: 
. says that while India is quite pre- 
: pared to. consider’ a few minor. 
frontier ' rectifications, 
prepared. even to discuss the cession: 


he is - not 


of a piece of territory about me size 


3 of pogand;. b 


£u Mr. ZUBARI: I would like-to ask . 
s Sir Olaf why British maps did not 
"show . the: 


McMahon, Line until 


. 1937 after the British and Tibetan 
| delegation agreed upon it. 


i `: 
1 


Sir OLAF .CAROE: The- originàl 


- British maps showed the borders of ^ 
[ the old India where administrative 


; writs ran, for instance. on the North 


a 


ra 
+ "^ r 


on it became obvious that the . 


tribes under British politicál control, 
must be shown as inside India, that .. 


^j$:the:réason why- the Durand’. 
Line was drawn up here and the’ l 


McMahon Tine was drawn up here. . 
Ihe. 
just befcre World War. i and then 
forgotten, and. actually I know all | 
about this because I was Deputy 


Secretary’ in the Foreign .Depart- 
ment in 1936 and it was I who — 


discovered that it had been forgotten. . 


"The Times Atlases and all the. rest . . 


McMahon Line. was drawn . 


of them were showing the frontier . Po 


of India: as running along here; 
while by treaty it was. up there. 
So when I came: on leave, I went.: 
along to various authorities, includ- 


ing The Times whom. I did not 
manage to interest very much more. 
one can now in this - 


then than. 


matter, ard pointed out that about - `. 


400 miles of India had been shown 
as inside Tibet and potentially inside’ 
China. ‘And then action was taken . _ 


to. get British maps to show the 


‘McMahon L:ne where it should be. 
It was | 
, World War 1,-the pre-occupations 

of World Wer 1, which led to this 
‘line being forgotten and ‘left on 
the files. There is no doubt as I tried’ 
to explain in my talk that it is well ^ 


That is the history of it. 


based i in treaty, 


_ ' West. Frontier on the old maps you ` ata, Tus 
will find the border, with the Khaibar Mr. Zusam: With fegard to the .. 
. i Pass shown as outside 3t: Similarly frontiers the British Government - 
^ here the old maps show the frontier and the Gcvernment of India tried > 
‘of India along the Assam foothills | to. persuade the Chinese'Government _ > 
] land iiothing. beyond, ‘because there : also to participate, in the negotia+ 
7 [was no administration there. Later ` tions Pl. the Russian Government 


kd i 

E is 
4 
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for the demarcation of the Pamir 
frontier and up to 1895 the Chinese 
Government did participate also 
in the negotiations but after that, 
during the Russian-Japanese War, 
the Chinese lost all interest in 
the Pamir region and in the 
Pamir Agreement. The Indo-Afghan 
Russian frontier was demarcated, 
but so far as the Chinese side is 
concerned, that is to say the Afghan- 
Chinese and Indo-Chinese frontier, 
that was left undemarcated. Now 
Mr. Nehru said that although this 
frontier had not been demarcated, 
it was due to this Kashmir Treaty in 
1842, after that this frontier has 
always been accepted as the frontier 
between Kashmir and Tibet. 


Sir OLAF CAROE: May I answer? 
The first part of the question about 
the Pamir borders is, if I may say so, 
off the point, because that is the 
region round what is called the 
Afghan panhandle of Wakhan. The 
Ladakh frontier never figured in 
those negotiations at all. The 
Ladakh frontier is based on the 
frontier line drawn by Zorawar 
Singh who was general of Ranjit 
Singh and his successors when the 
Sikhs had control of the Punjab 
and Kashmir. Zorawar Singh, who 
was connected with the Dogra 
dynasty of Kashmir, conquered 
Ladakh which was then part of 
Tibet and made an agreement for 
the frontier of Kashmir in 1842 
before the British had taken over the 


Punjab or ever got up to Kashmir ` 


at all. And that frontier which. is 
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roughly marked here, is the one 
laid down between Zorawar Singh 


and the Tibetans. That is the history 


of that frontier ànd it is really an 
extraordinarily unimportant frontier 
in'a way, because it is practically 
uninhabited territory. It is nothing 
like as important, for instance, as 
this one by the sources of the Ganges, 
or the Sikkim frontier, or that with 
Bhutan or Nepal, or the North-East 
Frontier all of which are thickly 
inhabited. But if you are studying 
this thing, do not go off on the Pamir 
negotiations because they have 
nothing to do with Ladakh. 


Mr. ZuBAIRI: With regard to 
Gilgit and Hunza. The Mir of 
Hunza used to send presents to 
Kashghar and the treaty of 1929 
mentioned that this procedure was 
even at that time being followed. 
I do not know when this procedure 
was discontinued. 


Sir OLAF CAROE: I can tell you 
all about it, if you would like me 
to answer. It was not only the Mir 
of Hunza who paid tribute to 
China, but the Nepal Government 
up to the fall of the Manchus sent 
a quadrennial mission to Peking 
with tribute; many little princelings 
used to do the same and the Mir 
of Hunza discontinued it on a 
suggestion by me, again during 
World War 11, because it seemed to 
me absurd (and I advised the 
Viceroy in that sense) that the Mir 
of Hunza, whose territories were 
included.in India should send tribute 
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to China, and he agreed to give it 


‘up if the Government of India. was 


— 


responsible for his. defence. x 
- , Mr. 
plaint that.the Chinese are con- 


structing a hundred-mile . Toàd 
through the territory of Ladakh? 


‘The ‘other point is that it 1s said 
- that they are making very large and 


effective airfields along the frontier 
within about 300 miles of Delhi, 
so that they could at any time knock 
out the, Indian Government if i 


e failed to give satisfaction. 


Sir OLAF CAROE: Well:as regards 


- the first point it is reported —1I have 


not been to’ the spot—that the 


. Chinese new road from Sinkiang 


down to Tibet crosses this bulge 
which you see here in an almost 


‘uninhabited part of Ladakh. Before. 


saying that it actually does, one 
would like to go and make what was 


called. an inspection -of the spot.. 


On the second point, it may be that 
the Chinese have got a lot-of airfields 
here now, but no doubt the Indians 


_ have too along this side, and. I do. 


not really see why it should be assum- 


i - ed that the construction of Chinese 
airfields should necessarily knock “ 


out India. d 


In moving a vote of thanks Sir 


FREDERICK, BOURNE said: I want to 


cash. in on what the Chairman said 


originally that the lecturer and I. 


went. out together with that aole 


body; of men who. went. out to India ` 
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| J. P. BRANDER: Cam Sir 
Olaf say something about the cóm- 


^ 


after the First World War. We went ' 


- out-on the same ship; so’ did Sir: 
. Harold Shoobert, so we were all 


boys together. And as regards the . 
Chairmaa himself I nad the privilege . 
of going as holiday Governor to the ^ : 
province he previously governed at | 


one time, which made a sort of ' 
link with him too. 


. So it is very 
gratifying for me to be chosen to` 
propose a vote.of thanks. There is 
no difficulty in moving it because 


|. you cannot but-be thankful for what 


you have heard. It was a most 
interes-inz and.very carefully worked: ` 
out address as is typical of Sir Olaf. 
He never scamps things and he is - 
still living up to the old tradition 
and hes taken a lot of trouble to 
provide entertainment. and. instruc- - 
tion. We are all very grateful. | 


N.W. Frontier Hospital 


Miss VzRA STUDD, MBE, addres- 


sed a joint meeting of the East India’ 


Association, the Paxistan Society, 


and the Over-Seas League on Mission 


Hospital Work on the N.w. Frontier . 


at Over-Ssas House, St. James's, 


s.w.1, on 18th November, 1959. Sir 
HARRY GREENFIELD, CSI, CIE, pre- 
sided and introducing tbe speaker 
said: It is my very great pleasure 
to introduce to you—-a tiger. A 
very gentle tiger you wil say, 
as indeed she is, but a veritable - 

tiger, no less, as I shall presently  . 
explain. There is, in the North West - 
Frontier area, a city and a district. 

which bear a name closely resembling ^ 
the sourd of a bird that used to 


herald the hot weather. You’ve all 
heard that sound—tonk, tonk, tonk, 
and this area is endowed with summer 
temperatures richly characteristic of 
that sound. You are now about 


‘to hear, and presently to see, 
some of the achievements of 
three lives of devoted service 


in that area. Muss Studd, who ‘is 
the representative here to-day of that 
trio, equipped herself for her life of 
dedication by first of ‘all taking up 
nursing training in London, and 
then practising for six months in 
Battersea, where I understand she 
lived in digs and propelled herself 
about her duties on a bicycle. Then 
she went out in 1925 to the North 
West Frontier and she worked for 
two years in Kohat city, after which 
she moved to Dera Ismail Khan and 
there joined Dr. M. Shearburn and 
Miss Ethel Hadow, and with them set 
up a truly remarkable partnership. 
We have it on the authority of no 
less a person than Ecclesiastes that 
a three-fold cord is not quickly 
broken, and this cord was, in fact, 
to endure for nearly a quarter of a 
century, ending only in the Spring 
of this year. 
for three years in Dera Ismail Khan 
hospital, and then they moved to 
Tank City, and there they began a 
pioneering work in women's medical 
services. They started first in im- 
provised quarters in a series of lorry 
garages, which was, you might say, 
an auspicious beginning, because 
after all did not the greatest ministry 
of all time have its origin in a stable? 
But in 193] they moved to the Civil 


They worked together: 


lines where they bought out of their 
own financial resources - approxi- 
mately six acres of land with two 
bungalows, one of which was to 
form the basis of their. hospital and 
the other their own residence. They 
ran this unti] the beginning of this 
year, as I have said, and ultimately 
built up a hospital of a hundred beds. 
They ran it entirely on their own, but 
they worked under the general 
auspices of the Church of England 
Zenana Mission Society. Of the 
trio, Dr..Shearburn was the doctor, 
she was the strictly medical element, 
Miss Studd was the matron and 
nurse and Miss Hadow was the 
Quartermaster. They likened them- 
selves, I am told, to a three-legged 
stool because the thing would col- 
Japse if any one leg were missing. 
Eventually this enterprise became 
self-supporting, and of course, as it 
was bound to do, it won widespread 
appreciation; it received officiai 


recognition from the Government; 


the ladies themselves were each 
honoured; Dr. Shearburn first re- 
ceived the MBE, then she was 
invested with the  Kaiser-i-Hind 
Silver Medal, and. finally the Gold 
Medal. Miss Studd and Miss Hadow 
each were invested with the Kaiser- 
i-Hind Silver Medal. Their work 
was also commented upon mos: 
favourably by the late Bishop Barnes, 
who many of us will remember was 
Bishop of Lahore. He called them 
three great ladies of Tank, but . 
venture to think that the apprecia- 
tion which each of these ladies most 


_treasured was that which they won 
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| foni their’ own, patietits, who ‘called? | "Sir FREDERICK. BOURNE: You will 
them --f ‘ these tigers : ‘of women": ' “all: agreé, lam sure; that I don't need“ 
y Now you are. going: to, hear: from to propose à vote, you zré. all: full ob. 


,Oour. own: «tiger, Miss ‘Studd,. and. T..thanks.. We have had-an incom: > ; 


de co ‘assure you that. she will, roar like . parabiy. fascinating: ‘account’. of. a 

5 ; a: dove. a ee ge E a /^^. wonderftl:feat "You have heard... 

d^ Tcu M faith. described 'as- the only Dips 

"Si HARRY. GREENFIELD: We. have “not sett ‘put: ‘something to- be: hoped: 

2p Dome overrun’ our time. I am. afraid- for. » Yourcould*net heve a better-; 
„put I am sure you will all agree that. | exainp.é of it than this. From day. to.' 

pow We have had a grèat. feast; ‘and F am day. they‘ were living. on their faith 

= ^ Sure you-will also, agree that. devoted. tiot only faith; but süpreme courtage. 

*- Hives: such ás these, in Wordsworth’s . and: exirao-dináry enterprise. . I don’t’ : 


5 words.“ ‘demand ` a service of the mind : think. I hae: ever: met: anything like © 
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* and heart, tho’ “sensitive, yet in every . it, arid T think you will all agreé that le : 


_ heart ‘heroically. fashioned." >I. will. a vote’ of: thanks i is hardly necessary 
* OW ask. Sir Frederick’ Bourne to.” becausé - "Wwe. feel -it ‘so a 


“propose, a vote of thanks: a. e without. ‘demonstrating: it. usc E s 7 
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UIN 1866, eight. years ates iie uns of the govérnimént: cf India: by the on the Bast, > a ; 


+ *“Yadia Association was formed with.the object ‘of “ the promotion ‘of the public interest and - 
ja „ welfare of the’ inhabitants Gf India: generally.’ " This.objectiwas steadfastly pursued during the... 
PRA : -ensuing eighty-one years., The Independence of India aiid’Pakistan attained in 1947;. while ©” 


os 


n medina. the: ‘original conception; has increased: the need: for: strengthening: the. bonds of M" 
Į 3 “friendship and the importance. of mutual understanding ‘between the people of Britain and the - oe a 
„~, . inhabitants of the countries: formerly comprisiig. the India. Emptre—namely, Indiz, Pakistan, » 

P Sand: Burma: -The Association-therefore is continuing its work, with the assistance ‘of all‘ those’. 

l - "Who arè interestéd in the welfare and progress of these countries, by the methods which have - 

i . Proved SÔ: helpful in the past, namely: ES os bertus NS 

2 €^ - t 
Fa Y 0700 Qu REESE 
P ; A -By lectures on. current questions affecting those courtties and publication! of the s same, ` IUE 
» t 7 ue. p "a 
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25 eee ` India, Pakistan; and Burma. Eo NUS é. | | No 
Tht uei IN 2 . ox 
A E 3L. By promoting: friendly’ contact Beton the peopleé of -Fese countries and of Briiaiti - A eB 
PE i through the médium of social: and other gatherings... A e ; ae 
A. ctu Generally by thé promulgation of reliable information regarding the counitries. named. - = 
mm 

s “The Association is essentially non-official: in character. and has; no connexion with : m á 
Drac political party. It seeks to provide an open’ platform for the. corisidération of current problems `- 

E fe, . relating to India, Pakistan, and Burma... -It welcomes as- inembes all those wh> are interested - l 
. fe ,in their welfare: and progress. © + MEM ELE RUP. zi rs : 
ju ro + ` 
im P ' Papers. are ‘read: dnd’ discussed throughout the’ year, eben a the. months of, ' August and: y; 
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An exhibition, * The Evolution of the Sari,’ was recently held at the Ceylon Tea Centre, 


London. It was organized by the Association of Ceylon Women in the United Kingdom 
and included styles modelled on those depicted in the Sigiriya frescoes to the mode of 
the present-day. Above are typica! bridal saris. 


Photo: Jansz 
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Traditional half-sari worn to-day by young 
Tamils in Ceylon. 


Photo: Jansz 
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Sari fashioned on the style of the frescoes in the fort of Sigiriya, the Lion Rock, 
in Ceylon. 


Photo: Jansz 
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Road Development in India 





tions is vital to the success of a plan of economic development 
which lays stress on rapid industrialization," says the Second Five- 
Year Plan, while emphasizing the need to ensure that transport bottle- 
necks do not jeopardize the implementation of plans in other sectors. 
Along with other means of transport, road transport to-day is playing | 
a vital part in the all-important task of the economic development. of 
the country. More and better roads are no longer a matter of mere. 
- administrative convenience as they were once looked upon but are to-day 
an imperative economic ncessity. 


x ‘A: efficient and well-developed system of transport and communica- 


THE BASIC NEEDS » 


India's plans for road development are therefore designed to meet two 
basic needs: (i) the construction of more roads to open up new areas and 
to strengthen existing links and (ii) the improvement of existing roads so 
that the country’s economy can derive the maximum advantage of modern : 
road vehicles. 

The pattern for the development of roads hitherto has been the Nispi 
Plan which was drawn up by the Chief Engineers of States in 1943. 

Under this scheme, the target for the following 20 years was 331, 000. 
miles of roads, of which 123,000 miles were to be surfaced roads. 

India's road system has been and still continues to be insufficient for 
the needs arising from the expanding economy of the country, the surfaced | 
roads being only about 10 miles per hundred square miles of territory. — > | 

At the beginning of the First Plan, India had about 98,000 miles of 
surfaced roads and about 151,000 miles of unsurfaced roads. By the 
end of the First Plan, the total road mileage rose to 320,500. 


e 


NAGPUR PLAN TARGET ACHIEVED 


The road mileage targets laid down in the Nagpur Plan have been 
achieved by now, the total road mileage on March 31st, 1958 being 
356,212 miles of which 137,074 miles were of surfaced roads. It is expec- 
ted that by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan period, the lengths of 
surfaced and unsurfaced roads will be about 144,000 and 235,000 
miles respectively. This would yield about 30 miles of roads per 100 





square miles of area. While the Nagpur Plan targets for road mileages 
have been attained, we are still short of these do in respect of road 
surfaces and bridges. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


In the Nagpur Plan, as adapted for the Indian Union, the target for 
National Highways, including national trails, was 20,750 miles. Owing 
to financial limitations, however, the Central Government decided to 
accept liability for about 13,800 miles only. The total length of the 
national highway system is at present about 13,900 miles. 

The national highway system includes inter alia the road from Amritsar 
to Calcutta; the Agra-Bombay Road; the Bombay-Bangalore-Madras 
Road; the Madras-Calcutta Road; the Calcutta-Nagpur-Bombay Road; 
the Banaras-Nagpur-Hyderabad-Cape Comorin Road; the Delhi- 
Ahmedabad-Bombay Road; the road (under construction) from Ahmed- 
abad to Kandla Port and the branch road to Porbandar; the Hindustan- 
Tibet Road from Ambala to Tibet border via Simla; the Delhi-Morada- 
bad-Lucknow road; the Lucknow-Muzaffarpur-Barauni Road with a 
branch road to the Nepal border; the Assam Access Road; the Assam 
Trunk Road on the south bank of the Brahmaputra; and the road branch- 
ing off from the Assan Trunk Road towards the Burma border through 
Manipur. 


CENTRAL RESPONSIBILITY 


In 1947, when the Centre took over the responsibility for national 
highways, approximately 1,600 miles of roads and thousands of culverts 
and bridges (including about 150 major bridges) did not exist along the 
selected routes. In addition, about 9, 900 miles of the existing roads had 
low grade surfaces. 

A sum of Rs. 34 crores was spent on the development of national high- 
ways up to the end of the First Plan on the construction of 746 miles of 
missing links, 33 major bridges, the improvement of about 5,000 miles of 
existing sections of national highways and the widening of the carriage- 
way of 400 miles. 


. X 
SECOND PLAN TARGETS LOWERED 


As originally planned, the targets to be achieved by the end of thc 
current plan were: the construction of 900 miles of missing links, bypasse; 
‘etc. and of 60 major bridges, the asphalting or black topping of 4,000 
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ene of PRAES "side cárriageways. ad the widening of the’ carridgeway.'. 


p "of 1 „>00 miles from one lane. to two-lane:' "But owing to the paucity. ‘of. 
- funds’ and the difficulty in getting steel and other essential materials for . 
the construction’ of. bridges, it will; not be possible to achieve these ` 

^ „targets. by-the end of the current, plan. With the reduction of the. 

. planned expenditure. from Rs. 55 crores to Rs. 45 crores; the targets... 
- have been lowered to the construction of 700 miles of missing : links and ` 


" : 40 major bridges: "and, the a ^ uae of 3,500 miles or National - 
3 ; Highways. S RR 7 


. "The construction of 450 ‘miles of missing road Tinks. 26 maj: DI x bridges, 


the improvement of over 2,400. miles of. existing . sections cf national 


"highways and thè widening of 700- miles: of improved sections.to two-lane ` x 


Y Ccarriágeways were completed from the beginning, of the Second. Plan. to. 
the end of March. 1959. 


.;Among the important works in- "progress .. on National. Highways: 
mention may be made. of the Jawahar ‘Tunnel-at Banihal on the Jamu- . 


`. Srinagar-Uri Highway; the constructión of a ‘motorable road from ` E 


^"Narkanda, to, Chini' on the Hindustan-Tibet Highway; the, construction, ' 
of an all-weather road from Bombay. to Ahmedabad; and road: bridges ^ 
;' over the Ganga at Garmukteswar anid:over the Gautami at Alamuru. 
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| “AR TERTAL ROADS be ge Oa ee 


ASH ffom national 1 highwavé, M are the side Soati of. 
"the. Centre, the Government -of India ‘are financing the develcpment 2 
: certain other arterial roads in the States, and a'provision of Rs.-10°25 : 
„crores. was. made in the Second Plan. "These include, inter alia, the Passi- 
^ ` Badarpur Road in Assam and the West Coast Road in the States `of. * 
*: Bombay, Mysore and Kerala. .The _Passi-Ba¢arour Road Has. been- 
. formed and. the construction of some bridges i isin DrOgTESS. . A. number. 
‘of bridges: are ‘under-construction on the West Coast Road and many. 
: stretches: of the road are being. improved. `v 

. Under the special programme approved i in | May 1954; for the develop. > 
"ment. of certain. selected -State roads of. inter-Státe or othér economic. 
importance, 125 miles ‘of new roads were: constructed: and 500 miles of 
ib P isting roads improved during the First Plan period. The. programme. 
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. Tof 1,000 miles of new roads and nine'major bridges and. improvement. : 
^^; of about 2,000 miles.of' existing roads. The construction of about 600 
: ~ miles of. new roads: and the improvement. ef over. 1,400. miles of existing 
` ‘roads has been — during 1 the current Plan period up to ‘the end. 
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-is being continued in the Second Plan and’ provides. for the cozstruction . 
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THE STATES’ SECTOR 


The States’ sector of the Second Plan, as modified recently, provides 
for an outlay of about Rs. 151 crores on road development. Under the 
programmes drawn up by the States and Administrations of Union 
Territories, about 21,000 miles of surfaced roads and 37,000 miles of 
unsurfaced roads are expected to be added to the road system of the 
country during the Second Plan period. A total expenditure of Rs. 56 
crores was incurred on road development in the States and Union Terri- 
tories during the first two years of the current plan. 

Funds are also provided for road development from the Central Road 
Fund. A sum of about Rs. 25 crores is expected to be made available 
from this source in the current plan. . 

Considerable work is also being done on rural roads as part of the 
Community Development and National Extension Service Programme. 
Expenditure aggregating to about Rs. 19 crores 1s expected to be incurred 
on road communications under these programmes. 


PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 


The scope of highway transportation has undergone a radical change 
since the Nagpur Plan was formulated in 1943 as a result of changing 
conditions. Itis, therefore, time to lay down new targets of road develop- 
ment. A new all-India road development plan,-which will cover the 
economic and social needs of the country for the next 20 years (1961 to 
1981) has been submitted to Government by a committee of engineers. 
This plan envisages increasing the road mileage from 3:79 lakhs in 1961 
to 6°57 lakhs in 1981. The arterial roads (National Highways and Statc 
Highways) will be a little over one lakh miles and the balance will be 
district and village roads. 

The targets envisaged in the new plan will give a density of 52 miles of 
road for 100 sq. miles of area as compared with the existing 26 miles. 
The plan aims at bringing every village (a) in a well-developed agricul- 
tural area within three miles of a pucca road, (b) in a semi-developed 
area within 5:5 miles of a pucca road and (c) in an undeveloped area 
within nine miles of a pucca road. The expenditure involved in the tenta- 
tive plan is roughly estimated as Rs. 5,200 crores in 20 years. 
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B NDIA’ 8. EINEN energy OE alone: are. “equivalent. to 100 - E 

million. tons. of coal, according: to. fuel. experts. ^ Of. this‘ need, :an - 

‘equivalent of 40 million tons of coal is met; bY cow dung; and of. 2B. 
"million tons of coal by firewood ànd;charcoal ".. . . 

'India's energy consumption in relation: to- industrial activity. ds "just | 
about 0:1. ton of coal equivalent, a head—one- eightieth of the'v.s. figure. =": 
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~ Annual ‘run-off of water resources is estimated: at 1, 360. million acre-feet, d ch 
Pu to. 40 million kW-potential. Of this less than five per cer. thas been Ii ge 
: harnessed: for power generation. Storage capacity of the reservoirs is to PE 


`- bè increased to 80 million acre-feet in 1961, and. the total installed power .'... 

: “generation capacity,. thermal and hydro- electric, ‘is expected to go up to «^3» 
“a little more than six million kW by the end, of. ‘che Second Five-Year Bie 
Plan: on March 31, 1961. | UL 
Tt is against this background of power inderdsvelopmenit and ned: UN 

~ that the Indian Atomic: Energy Commission is. Y pressing. forward E pns d 
for nuclear power, bo i th. See a Ge, phun 
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A USE FOR SMALL NUCLEAR: STATIONS 
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Di Bhabha is argued that, in dies area served by the Bombay grid, 
LM cost of thermal.power-is about four naye paise (100 naye paise—one . 
. ;rupee) a unit—due to the high cost of transporting’ coal: Installed. capacity Pow 
y in this: area is already more than- 500 MW, andi is expected. to go "p to. B 
. 800 Mw. by 1963. APTE b gs Ac 
| i _ Dr. Bhabha believes‘that a nuclear power station cf 150 or ever 200 MW hin 
- can -bë installed without difficulty in this area, and operated at a high ] 
"load: factor. .He adds “ In the. years immediately ahead, small power ' 
‘stations of 20 Mw. ‘would ‘find extensive usé, and-even if power from-these 
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t “stations is expensiye, compared: with power from Jarge stations, one must P eur 


v , remember that these areas, in any case, are used to high cost of power." 


“Atomic power generation costs are estimated. at.less than tree naye re 


“paise per unit against the present hydro- electric gereration costs cf between... . 
.1:2 and 2:1. naye paise, and more than. 2-7 naye paise for therraal power :. 
“from modern plants near the coalfields. Most of the country, howeyer,. .-: ... 
isfar from the coálfields, „which are- concentrated j in the States of Bihar. a 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


A power plant using uranium as fuel is expected to be ready by 1963. 
(An experimental reactor has been operating at Trombay). 

Plans have been made to set up in Bihar a uranium mill capable of 
processing 1,000 tons of ore a day. 

A heavy-water plant is expected to be in operation by 1961. 

India intends to build reactors, and hopes to start erecting nuclear 
power stations in a year or so. Tenders have been called for the heavy- 
water plant, and orders are to be placed abroad for the power stations. 
The plans call for at least one million kW of nuclear power by 1966. 

Delhi called for information on costs of nuclear power stations from 
British manufacturers and has estimated that the capital cost of erecting 
a 150,000 kW power station will be about Rs. 250 million (£18,750,000). 
Cost of the plant alone will be about Rs. 165 million. 

This works out at Rs. 1,700 per kW, said to be about the same rate as 
for a similar station in the U.K. Expenses on freight, insurance, etc., 
will be offset by the lower civil engineering and labour costs in India. 
The cost of the nuclear power plants will work out at a lower rate if 
India goes in for four 250,000 KW units to make the million kW target 
for 1966. : 


HYDREL V. THERMAL 


While the operation cost of a hydro-electric plant is very low, the 
capital investment is sometimes double that of thermal plants. The 
Rihand project in Uttar Pradesh and the Koyna project in Bombay 
State are estimated to be capable of producing electricity at between 
Rs. 1,800 and Rs. 2,000 per kW. The Tata oil-fired units at Trombay 
cost Rs. 800 per kW. Bokaro, in the Damodar Valley Corporation area 
of the coal belt, has been producing electricity at a capital cost of Rs. 980 
per kW. 

But the capital costs are misleading, because the total burden on the 
national economy has to be the main criterion. Coal transport is already 
a major drag on Indian railways, whose expanding capacity would be 
better utilized.on the carriage of raw materials and manufactured goods, 
in tune with the needs of the developing industries. 

India meanwhile has offered training facilities at the Trombay atomic 
energy establishment for Asian technicians. Indians also are on the team 
of experts chosen by the International Atomic Agency in January for a 
survey of nuclear power generation prospects in South Asian countries. 
Courtesy Far East Trade. | i 
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. The New Regime in Pakistan 
- PROSPECTS AND RETROSPECT 
. | = : 


Ayub. Khan took over the Government of Pakistan in October 1958 — 


i T^. present regime in Pakistan led by Field-Marshal Aohammad . 


after a bloodless revolution. Before the events of October, the country 
seemed to be moving headlong down an inclined plane te wards total. . 
catastrophe. The situation was a complex of olitical ard. economic 
. ~factors which together formed a vicious circle. | 
From the beginning Pakistan, like every ccuntry in that part BE the . 


-' "world, was beset with formidable economic problems. The:e problems” ~ E: 
- could be-tackled only by sincerity of purpose.and public imcegrity of a. | 


high order. This the political set-up failed to provide. Insizad, a long 
succession of unstable governments, too ready to sacrifice long-term - 


' good to petty advantage of the moment, so demoralized the waole admin- . 


 istrative machinery that corruption became the order of the cay, bleeding ` 


.an already weak economy to death. This was the situatica to which  - 


- President Ayub Khan referred when he said: 
^: f [t is easy to start a new movement, but very difficult to b-ing it back 
-to the right path when it goes zstray.: The basic ideology which gave: 
birth to Pakistan has been vitiated by subsequent 'developments. The 
` sentiment. which the Pakistan Movement produced among our people | 
was systematically stifled by political leaders bv their selfi-hness, dis-, 
: honesty, nepotism, corruption and 'singular lack of cháracter. The 
nation lay: Prostate under the weight of evils thus heaped kv ambitious 
politicians." | 
The above quotation supplies the keynote to the new resime's pro- 
gramme of action. It addressed itself immediately to the task of cleaning 
` up the Augean stables while at the same time drawing up and implementing . 
,& dynamic programme of much ORE d 'and, in fact, long overdue, 
reforms. 
It set out immediately to rescue the country ioni this politica., economic . 
and administrative chaos. One of the very first tasks was the reorganiza- 
tion of.the civil administration and eradication of corrupton and in- 
efficiency. 
One of the inherent weaknesses of the past Govea WLS reflected, ) 


among others, in the large- scale smuggling across -Pakistaia’s | borders - 
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with which the administrative machinery was unable to cope. Immedi- 
ately after promulgation of martial law smuggling was stopped and the 
vast hoards of essential food grains which used to pass into India were 
checked. Gold smuggling was being carried on, on a large scale, from the 
Persian Gulf, and within a very short time, the Government succeeded in 
salvaging nearly two tons of gold valued at Rs. 20 million. Income tax 
arrears totalling of Rs. 1,000,000,000 which had accumulated over the 
past years were rapidly realized by the Government. 

Two other important problems received the immediate attention of 
the President and his colleagues: first the urgent need for increased food 
production and, secondly, to improve social disequilibrium. 


AGRICULTURE 


Pakistan, fundamentally an agricultural country with 75 per cent of 
the population dependent on agriculture for its livelihood, had in West 
Pakistan a small number of landlords with vast holdings. These were 
promptly to be broken up and a ceiling fixed at 500 acres for irrigated 
land and 1,000 acres for un-irrigated land. Overnight tenants became 
landlords owning the land they had tilled for past generations as tenants. 
Jagirs were abolished and steps taken on a province-wide basis for con- 
solidation of fragmented holdings.: Some idea of the magnitude of the 
reforms could be had from the fact that nearly 14 million tenants in rural 
areas of the former Punjab assumed proprietary rights over an area of 
6 million acres of land. 


REFUGEE REHABILITATION 


The thorny problem that had bedevilled and baffled former Govern- 
ments of the country for the past 11 years was next tackled with charac- 
. teristic military forthrightness—the task of refugee rehabilitation. A 
survey of displaced persons in the large cities where most of the urban 
refugees sought shelter disclosed that in a city like Karachi alone, there 
were over half a million men, women-and children living in refugee hut- 
ments scattered all over the metropolis. The Government started feverish 
activities to build a township for these displaced persons at the picturesque 
Korangi Creek at a cost of Rs. 120 million and provided 40,000 living 
quarters. Similar steps have been taken in other urban areas. 


TRADE. 


The new trade and import policies of the Government are in consonance 
with the desire to achieve economic stability and self-sufficiency. Restric- 
tions have been placed on the import of non-essential goods as part. of an 
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m. avaa prograinnie of austerity, while the Goverment has. £lsó; discour-. © 
* üged monopolistic; tendencies in various. channels of trade, commerce and ` 


- industry, . "The watchword. of the new regine Is “Hive Within yo ‘Our t Means.” 2s Ee i 
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“ ‘Lets me announce. In. ed terms that à our ultimate aim. is io: 
LM 
"destóre democracy, but of the type that the _pzople can understand’ dnd: 
; Work," was one of thé President s earliest deélaretions. immediately: after ~ 
the. dissolution of parliament and the. ‘suspension of the. constitution: on’ ES x 
7 October: 8,1958." That aim-—a gradual return to a démocratic form of 
2 Government is reflected in the promul gation: of. the Basic Democracies: 
"order: ‘early i in November :1959.. “It ‘provides for the constitution of basic .’- 
< democratic institutions ranging from. Union: Councils to th Provincial, : 
-Development Advisory Councils, Based. on a 4-tier structure; the purpose.’ 
5 “+ is- to. associate the common man ‘with, the administration in matters: of 
gan Vital interest to him. t. CSS geri est : i E 
E. A. Constitution. Conin is expe to star: = functioning. at the. end. 
“of the year comprising: experts from: all walks.of life-in Pakistan : zo frame: d 
. a constitution suited to the genius of: the Pakistani people... pt e Ay 
Ten -So far; only the highlights of the new regime's policies: have ica” P. 
raf briefly ‘touched upon to.give the reader a broad, outline of the ‘pattern `` 
-which:the Government has set on some. Lob the niost Taiu nan of 


"the. country’s administration. ME E Tee Surge. AE 


A i FOREIGN. POLICY | m3 CLA 
A S Turnirig. now io the. foreign: po ei of the a Président Ayub,” 
’ Khan had said as early as October 22, 19585“ I can tell. you. that ifa: 

“xp: country, oves -one' step towards us in friendskip, Pakistari. ‘would’ go. 

5 : séveral steps towards it to grasp its hand of friendsaip. This is, in my view, J^ © 

*.. a dignified and honourable. way. of cultivating friendship.” | o s 

7 ^v. This then is the essence of Pakistan's: foreign policy-— friéndship: for z n: 
“all other nations, and abhorrence of colonialism in all forms and shapes, l 
‘for colonialism is'a threat to: peace: In pursuance of this policy; Pakistan’ 

‘has continued to take its full part in all the activities of the United Nátions.- 2 
‘and its subsidiary bodies. ’. € £5 - qe ES 
: Thi nearly 12.years of Pakistan’ S existence, as’ a -free and ‘independent. 

i E nation, Pakistan has never hesitated: to’ reiterate ifs belief in the, peaceful." -—. 
“Settlement of international disputes—even: in- the face of rovocations LU m 
„which assail and. threaten her: vital’ interests—end in-the renunciation of. ^... 
“War, as án instrument. .of Polley. -Pakistán is. a Seano to the: tivo lane 
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security pacts which intimately concern the region in which she is located. 
This is not for the purpose of adding to the tension which afflicts the 
world, but because Pakistan solemnly believes that it is only by entering 
into Covenants with like-minded nations who are devoted to the preser- 
vatión of peace and who value and prize their freedom above all other 
considerations, that the interests of peace can best be served. In pursuance 
of this policy, President Ayub Khan took the earliest opoprtunity of 
establishing personal contact with the Prime Minister of India, and has 
only recently returned from a brief state visit to Turkey and Iran. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


The importance of industrial peace, and good relations between 
employers and employees, in the progress and development of the indus- 
trial and productive potential of the country have not been overlooked. 
In certain respects it is a unique experiment in Asia. Under a relevant 
Ordinance issued by the regime an award of an Industrial Court has 
been made final and no appeal shall lie in any court of law. This has 
been provided so that a fair solution is reached as quickly as possible 
and protracted legal proceedings involving long delays are obviated. 
Formerly, justice was sometimes denied for long periods because of appeal 
followed by appeal. | 

The Government itself has not been left with any power of revision as 
was formerly the case in respect of awards of industrial tribunals. Simi- 
larly the Government will no longer have any discretion as at present, 
in referring or not referring a certain point at dispute to a Court. All 
such points will now automatically come before an Industrial Court as 
soon as a complaint has been filed by any party to the dispute. 


FAIR AND JUST DECISIONS 


Tne tripartite nature of the Industrial Courts will facilitate fair and 
just decisions because the Chairman who will be the authority for giving 
the award will have the benefit of advice from the members representing 
the workmen and the employer. Formerly, a worker or workers who 
took active part in a dispute could be subjected to pressures of various 
kinds. To obviate such methods, it has been laid down 
in the Ordinance that during the pendency of a dispute, no employer 
can take any action detrimental to a worker or workers involved in a 
dispute on any plea whatsoever. 

These Rules are also likely to provide that no professional lawyers 
shall be engaged by any party so that the points at issue are not influenced 
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| "yas any diiguset in rthé stature eof the haba prestig the two pariés 


“At present it is envisaged that three Industrial < —ourts. will be set cupa at. 
Karachi, Lahore and Dacca. | 05 
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-The President is  désighatéd. thé senad ef ‘the present feginie : as zu e 


E. ou eg “PERIOD OF. RECONSTEUCTION E p pide 


"period of- reconstruction. ‘Accordingly a motnt: ng crescendo of refórms a oe 
' in every- important sphere | of national life has been. undertaken. | One-of. e ne 
. the éarliest acts. of, the new regime was to set up two Coriinissions on 


"; légal and education reform. The aim of. these. Reforins ‘Commissions: is dad 
^to evolve. à system which would be integrated not only within its; own.. | 
"hierarchy but: ‘integrated with ‘the basic national character pattern, its. 
. traditions; its ideals as ` : well. as with. the immediate ` needs and, ‘future a 
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The Law. Reforms Comia lu already. sütrütted its report recone" 
R far reaching reforms, to ensure quickef and cheaper justice fori. 
all; through an independent judiciary. . ‘It. hes suggested the- establish- E s 
“ment of rural courts in rural areas. These cour-s will decide pstty. civil. : 
‘Or. criminal cases.’ Similarly, ward- courts have been recommeded for. : 
^ urban areas and of special courts: to administer . family law as suggested, ~- 
by. the Cómmission on Marriage and Family Laws. To avoid delay in 
. Criminal. ‘proceedings the Commission has. recommended ther evival of . 
"the institution ‘of .honorary magistrates and: establishment: „of mobile ^ | 


- courts, for tial of Sene types. of minor cases.” Sa QE a" 
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“The por trade ofa a Sonne is largely POEM on PUR existence of a ao 
n merchant navy fleet. With Pakistan, divided irite, two. wings «3! 
v Bast and West—the ‘need: for adequate shippirg for coastal trade be- : 
-tween. the two wings i$ equally ‘essential. _A- Maritime Comrnissiom was -° 


` therefore appointed to investigate. the, entire. field of commercial maritime |- 


^ affairs i in Pakistan. . Its report has been submittéd and ithas: Tec ommended” : 
the formation: of an “International. ‘Shipping. “Corporation” among .the -/- 
~ existing, "shipowners for participation in international. trade by placing. 
“Six good ‘vessels of the’ Pakistan: Coastal fleet on’ foreign runs; the release; : - 
- from. June 1959 onwards of ‘one ship per month for one round voyàgé ` 


“and the release to bes ‘SO 0 staggered. as to safeguard easy, movement: of. Cargo 
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on the coast. This recommendation of the Maritime Commission has 
already been accepted by the Government and in accordance with a 
previous plan of the Ministry of Commerce prepared some months ago, 
six of the Pakistani Shipping Companies have formed a new shipping 
company—the Pakistan Shipping Line Ltd.—to operate ships on the 
Pakistan-U.K.-Continent route. The new company has applied for 
berthing rights and indications are that Pakistani ships will get them by 
the end of this year. Care has been taken to ensure that no scarcity of 
tonnage develops on the coast. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 


With careful husbanding of available resources, Pakistan's foreign 
exchange reserves, which had fallen to Rs. 410 million (from Rs. 960 
million in 1956), were raised to Rs. 510 million within the first three months 
of martial law. They stood at Rs. 1,100 million at the end of August 
this year. The balance of payments, which showed a deficit of Rs. 165 
million in the June-September quarter of 1958, was reversed to a surplus of 
Rs. 57 million in the next quarter. According to a U.s. magazine, the value 
of the Pakistani rupee which was quoted on October 6, a day before the 
Revolution, at 6-67 to a dollar, rose to 4-76 to the dollar i in the succeeding 
months. Prices which had initially slumped by 60 to 70 per cent in some 
cases during the first few weeks after the Revolution, resulting in the 
famous ‘ buying spree’ of November last, subsequently stabilized at 
about 20 per cent lower than previously. 


TIME SCHEDULE 


A noteworthy feature of all these activities has been the precision of 
time schedules. For the solution of each problem or the implementation 
of each recommendation a specific deadline was set. It is of no use 
making lofty plans and making high-sounding promises which merely drag 
on in mounting piles of paper in official cabinets and materialize, if at all, 
after a time lag equal to the very life span of the generation for whom they 
are made, when the conditions in which they are made have themselves 
deteriorated beyond recognition. Delay in solution not only perpetuates the 
problem but creates new ones which make the solution itself meaningless. 
The question may be raised: what concrete results have so far been 
achieved for the benefit of the common man apart from the long-term results 
envisaged in the various reforms initiated and the recommendations 
submitted. Here are some: 

a. Two tons of gold recovered from under the sea—a commodity 
usually measured not in tons, but in ounces. 
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du K ES. ob ^ Uhtaxed wealth didi: to the. authorities alone; amounted € to: 


n . Rs 1,340 million. ^ ^ ^. 7 o r e 
o a. E -Foreign exchange . declarations: brought Dur Rs. .83- aulem held’ 


S0. 70V by: Pakistani citizens in foreign currency at ‘home asd abroad. a 
HE P dE ‘Hoarded © ‘stocks ' comprising .6; ;000: ‘tons of foodgrains, d, 000; 


TUM P 5 -,wátches; 800,000 yards of. foreign. cloth, and other essential com- * P 
oat 7^. cmodities : were unearthed. ` , - os 


"Within a few weeks of martial law. dis opinion of inalpractives, ‘on ‘such * 
2: zd stupendous scale v was Lai and and Pakistan turned: the Corner. 
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BUDGET AND FINANCE 0l ur z ue 
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a a ~The scarcity of consumer goods, the ising ee óf prices, ihe shortage ^- a 


Bas of food, the. continuous fall in foreign exchange earnings, ‘Ie depletion. 
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i | i of reserves » large-scale deficit faneme by the Government end financial -: 


ios ‘The country was living. beyond its means; there ‘were too many competing: ei. 
T=- claims, on limited resources. ^ ME. | 


a Z: A series of measures’ were taket by ie ‘Revolittionary’ Government” 

M soon after it came into power to arrest the. dissipation of. national re- -~-i 
p . -SOurces and. to place the economy on.an eveir «eel. ; Thé visinle result of ` 

3, these méasures has been that the drain oii fi reign: éxchanze has. been. 2 : 
pi e » halted; and the discipline: of the Five-Year Plan has been erforced.: : * 
(s "The most notable achievement to date has been to arrest tie iato, - 

E which i in the past had generated severe. stresses. and. strains in the’ Em. 

TE "and steadily eroded’ thé purchasing power of: ‘the rupee. +. . a8 : 
jo date Inflationary pressures have.been contained but the inflationary situation b 
T ."hàs;not yet been brought under complete control. : Price ‘controls have’ 
only. suppressed some of these pressures but Lave not elimirdted. them. : 
~ Supplies are still:very: inadequate to meet: the effective demani; 

'The. budgets announced by thè Central and, ‘Provincial Governments." 
^. for 1959-60. reflect the improvement in the. budgetary. posi sition. “The: 
ou principles i in framing the new budgets: Were: y LEO Sy 
: O Living within the country’s resources. and avoiding anzans: of = : 

financing which. are inflationary: i in effect. - * | 
ME E. Gi) setting aside’ ‘the. maximum possible: amount for. ácyeloprien. 
d puce du "consistent with: national resources; and TEE : p 

"n a Gi) avoiding unsound budgetary ` “practiczs' párticularl; ` charging: 2: 

certain current expenditures to the capital account. - T E 
~The deficits of earlier years have been replacec , by surpluses.. It sh ould. 
be reco gnized, however; that a part of this improvement is of a; ience-for-all'. 


‘character, Arising out of oe fiom the collection, of past. tax arrears.. 
es te de re ae isa TA EON ! ge eC XE a PA ul ‘ Yi ES x s z s e 
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There has also been some fundamental improvement in Government 
finances. Additional taxation would be raised’ to the extent of Rs. 95-2 
million in 1959-60; Rs. 43-7 million by the Centre, Rs. 45 million by 
West Pakistan and Rs. 6:5 million by East Pakistan. The objectives of 
the taxation policy as set out m the Finance Minister's speech are: 

(2 To increase the availability of goods in the country through 
maximum industrial and commercial activity so the goods are 
available to the consumer at reasonable prices and there is 
sufficient encouragement for exporting them;. 

(ii) To create through incentives, exemptions and specific reliefs, 
a fiscal climate in the country which should prove attractive 
to the foreign investor, as well as encourage the local industrial- 
ists and businessmen to invest, and what is equally important, 
to re-invest their savings and profits in existing and new enter- 
prises; and 

(iii) to rationalize and simplify the taxation structure. 

A welcome feature of the budgetary picture this year 1s that the growth 
of non-development expenditure has not only been arrested but also 
reversed. 

Dvelcpment expenditure, on the other hand, has received a further 
push. The total development expenditure in the country during the 
period April 1959-June 1960, would be about Rs. 2,180 million. Despite 
this enhanced provision for development, no creation of money ijs en- 
visaged for the first time since 1956—57. / 


EXPORT EARNINGS 


To increase export earnings, the Government launched in. January 
1959 an Export Bonus Scheme under which all exports other than raw 
jute, raw cotton, wool, hides and skins, and tea, were permitted to earn 
a bonus in the form of transferable import licences, at 20 per cent or 
40 per cent of the foreign exchange earnings. The bonus licences, which 
can be used to import goods out of a list of 219 items, and which can be 
sold in the market at a premium, provide an incentive for exports. Pro- 
cedures for export controls have been simplified. New procedures have 
been adopted to expedite the grant of rebate in excise duty for exports 
and rebates of import duty and sales tax on materials Dune for the 
manufacture of goods actually. exported. 

The country's balance of payments position showed a surplus of 
Rs. 116 million during the six months period from October 1958 to 
March 1959, compared with a deficit of Rs. 189 million in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. In April, there was also a surplus of 
- ` 53 
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E Rs. 25: 6 aiillioi: “The sold dollar and using ne tésetves stood at R5. 950: 25 


zr million at the end of April 1959 , and Rsi 988 m. Ilion by thé end óf Mi 
ou as Beompared to the low level of Rs. 2 62 million i in. meaner r 
ee He : En "SECOND FIVE YEAR, PEAN: A | S | z 
iur ` The. de of the Second’ Five Vers Plai ‘give a eon of the finite. E, » 
7 ee of the. Government. - Thé First Five Year Plan -aizned-at quick- ^ 
^. ehing the pace of economic dev elopment by. building up the structure of- ` 
xS the- economy 'to "provide the starting point for continued ‘growth: The | 
.. first four years covered: by the First Plan are over and. the Plan i is now in ^ 
;«its fifth:and last yeár;^ While it is-not possible et present to make a: firm: 
estimate of: the accomplishments that will be reached’ by the end of the.“ i 
= Plan period, the general conclusion is that: ‘petformance under the Plan- : A 
S7 has been: unequal. in 1 different: fields—some fielcs have done’ better. than,” 
4.' others, .. . Meu 
<<" In broad terms the economic und social. eee of the Second. phe 
-1 Year Plan will be to. promote the welfare of <he people and raise the’: 
ve standard. of living of the common: man by developing tothe utmost: the: 
A fesources of the: ‘country; by making provision for the basic necessitiés 
^ > of. life--namely, food,’ clothing .and shelter; by providing ` iórgaihed 
K “educational and health facilities and opportunities for pm employment. 
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To ehable the coüfitty. to reach the stage. of selt-geücralirg growth. 
PI a ineasurable ‘period of time, the Second Flan will aim at increasing’ 
"the. national i income by: 20 per cent.: In view of thé projected i i1crease in 
~ population of about. 9, per cent during the Plan: period, this will mear an . 

~ increase of about: 10° per cent.in per capita income. ` A part; of the addis: 
~ “tional income should be saved and invested and a pàrt should’ go towards. y zl 
improving: the living standards of the people.:- If self-generating « economic : 
; growth; is to be achieved -within a reasonable. period, the minimum rate of... 
E. z increase in national i income must be 20- per cenz during the Plan period; 
. rising by another 25-per cent during the Third Plan and another 30 per. 
Us - cent during the Fourth Plan.-- & 20 per. cent increase in national i income 
-would be possible if necessary conditions are’ zréated for a, substantial < 
: d increase in agricultural and industrial: production: |, - ^ 

., The Plan, will aim: at increasing agricultural productior substantially © 
PA 7 including ‘increase in: foodgrains. ‘production: “of a-level to achieve: self--- E 
- Sufficiency. This will require a ‘major effort: -efféctive agricultural PrO- `: 

"grammes -and administrative: policies to execrte ‘the programmes will. * 
B “have to be established; Qc aee proviso. ané =- utilization of fertilizers, 
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pesticides and other aids to agriculture will have to be undertaken; con- 
sumption will have to be held at a reasonable level; and about 11 million 
acres of land will have to be provided with new or improved irrigation, 
drainage, flood control or reclamation facilities. EE 

The Plan will aim at increasing industrial production by about 50 per 
cent compared with the level of production reached by the end of the 
First Plan. Provision will be made for optimum utilization of existing 
capacity and substantial additional investments for balancing and modern- 
izing existing capacity. New capacity will be established where it 
demonstrably and substantially earns or saves foreign exchange or it is 
based in the main on the use of indigenous raw material. Basic industries 
will be encouraged where economically feasible. | 

Special emphasis will be placed on the development of small scale and 
cottage industries both because of their intrinsic merits and because of 
their employment potential. In particular, those major industries will 
be encouraged which stimulate agricultural development or which 
support small scale and cottage industries. Private investment 1n industry 
wil be given maximum encouragement. 

The plan will recommend, apart from acceleration of completion of 
Projects in hand, the promotion and additional development of Water 
and Power resources. Works to be carried out in connexion with the 
Indo-Pakistan Canal Water Dispute will require special treatment. 

The Plan will aim at ensuring that transport keeps pace with increasing 
development requirements. This will entail large investments in railways, 
roads, road transport, inland water transport, ports and shipping. 

The plan will endeavour to reduce economic disparities between East 
and West Pakistan and stimulate development in other relatively less 
developed areas. It should also be recognized that the existing economic 
disparities cannot be removed in a single plan period. The Second Plan 
should be regarded only as a first step towards the achievement of this 
objective. While creating the economic and social overheads which 
are a pre-condition of development, the Plan will aim at achieving an 
appreciable increase in the per capita income in East Pakistan and other 
less developed areas during the Plan period. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


On the assumption that population will increase by 1:8 per cent per 
annum it is estimated that the labour force in the country will increase 
by about 2-6 million during the Plan period. In addition there will be a 
backlog of unemployment and under-employment at the end of the First 
Plan, which it has not been possible to estimate with reasonable exactitude. 
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To provide for the additions to the labour force, and also to cover the ~, 
backlog at least partially, the Plan will aim at providing employment 
opportunities for 3 million persons. This. will ve an extremely difficult : 
-task and will require a vigorous effort to use human resources on extensive 
labour projects such as agricultural and irrigation improvement works, 
. road-building, housing and small scale industries. 

The present foreign exchange earnings of the country are aot sufficient 
to meet the non-development import requirements, of the economy. 
The plan will endeavour to recommend measures for the achievement of | 
a balance between foreign exchange earnings and essential non-develop- . 
ment imports. The attainment of this balance will require much effort. ` 
In particular, agricultural and industrial dev elopment will have .to. be . 
stepped up, particularly with a view to increzsing the production of | 
pane goods and of import substitutes. A 


HOUSING, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


Health and social welfare facilities will be recrganized and expanded. : 
Thé Plan will recommend improvements in the living and working con- 
ditions of the workers, and suggest provision of a measure of social 
security. 

Housing facilities (particularly for lower-ircome grou 5i wil be. 
` increased, although it will not be possible to eliminate housing shortage 
in the near future. 

The Plan will stress the necessity of keeping in check the tendency 
towards an increase in inequalities, in the distribution of wealth, through 


judicious and appropriate policies and by enlarging economic oppor 275 


tunities for low-income groups. 

The First Plan assumed that the rate of population growth will be 1-4 
per cent per annum. There is evidence that this was probably an under- 
estimate. The subject is under careful study. The present indications 
are that the rate of population growth during the First and Second Plan 
_ periods will be 1-6 per cent and 1-8 per cent per annum respectively. So 
far the fruits of economic development have seen. almost completely - 
absorbed in maintaining. an increasing population. The Plan will 
recommend measures for arresting the menacing growth of population. 

In seeking to accomplish the task that lies bzfcre the country, Pakistan 
. will certainly face difficulties. The forces of nature will not always be 
benevolent nor will world conditions always be favourable. Above all, 
Pakistan will -need patience, perseverance and hard work. The brief 
record of the new regime does, however, contair. abundant promise that 
these idis will be fulfilled. ©. - l 
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Ceylon's Ten Year Development Plan 


By C. A. GUNAWARDENE 


Press and Information Attaché, Ceylon High Commission, London 


economies to provide better living standards for their people, have 

felt the need. to draw up economic development programmes, with 
time-tables and targets for investment and production, which chart the 
course of their economic activity. India's Five-Year Plans have drawn 
world-wide attention, and have served to make economic planning 
respectable throughout the world. Such long-term plans make for 
orderly and balanced development: they are drafted after examination 
of the total resources and possibilities, and,serve to co-ordinate develop- 
ment in several spheres. In these plans, priorities are set, and the effort 
is made to channel the limited resources available to the wisest and 
fullest use, distributing them among the various sectors of the economy. 

Long term plans of this nature have also a dramatic, psychological 
effect, and serve to help governments mobilize national support in the 
endeavours towards attaining economic progress. The individual 
citizen is given a consciousness of the goals towards which the country 
is moving: the goals are stated in concrete terms, in terms of output, of 
employment and of national income. With such plans, it is easier to 
create in the individual citizen an identification and involvement with 
the national purpose in the field of economic effort. 

Ceylon’s ten-year development plan was unveiled last July, along with 
the budget for the financial year which began in October. The Plan, 
contained in a document running to nearly 500 pages, was the fruit of 
two-years’ work by the Ceylon National Planning Council, created by 
Ceylon’s former Prime Minister, the late Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, 
who served as its first Chairman. Represented on the Council were 
economists, bankers, businessmen and key government officials in the 
field of agriculture and industries. The Minister of Finance served as 
Deputy Chairman. 

The Planning Council was assisted in its work by several eminent 
economists from abroad who visited Ceylon at the Council's invitation. 
These economists came from different countries, with different economic 
systems. Among them, were Dr. Nicholas Kaldor (Britain), Dr. Joan 
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M: of the newly independent countries, struggling to expand their 





“Robinson (Britain); Professor Guitar Myrdal (Sweden); Professor Oskar- 
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"Lange (Poland) and Professor John Kenneth Galbraith (v. S.A.k- The Plan- : a 


ning Council also benefited by the advice of Professor. ard Mrs: J. RJ 


Hicks who visited: the Island in 1957 at the invitation of ,the Ceylon ^ - 


Central Bank. The papers preparéd by thesi distinguishec. economists: 


; '. at the end of their stay:in-Ceylom have.been published: by Ceylon’s Plan- - i 


ning Secretariat along with the text of the Ten-Year Plañ; and add to 
the growing literature on the economic development of unc -erdeveloped ` 
“countries. Some membéers of the Planning Council also visted India to... 


‘consult ‘with the leading planning officials of thet country. while their - 


-. work at home was assisted by the back-room research of members of 
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, Ceylon’ S permanent EENDE Secretariat. 
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THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


Ceylon is an Island, with a. tropical climata and ten midion people. ` 
"The population is growing rapidly, at a rate of 2-5 per cent-a year as . 


compared with 0:4 per cent for the U.K., 1:8 for the U.S.A., 1:4 l'or Pakistan ; * 


"and 1:3 for India. (Figures of the rate of population growth - 'elate to the . 
period 1953-57.) - 
‘This swift rate of population increase, accelerated in. recent times by 


' | modern and extensive medical facilities which have sharply cut mortality 
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. rates, presents one of the stiffest challenges before Ceylon. It postulates - 
that the rate of economic growth must be fast enough.to offset the 
. increase of population. Otherwise the country is Zaced with. the danger. 
. that despite some overall growth in economic activity, standards of ` 
income and living are dragged down by the birth rete. The swift i increase © 


in ‘population also means that. apart from the necessity to increase pro-. 


duction to keep up with population, thé country also needs to invest 
moré on social services like education and health which aid senos 
only in the long run. 

A high rate of investment is indispensable for adhieving a swift pace of : 


| . production increase and economic growth. Investment depends very 


largely on the amount of resources that can be savec, that is not spent on-- 


s consumption. The growth of population acts as a powerful deterrent to- 


the process of saving, making bigger and bigger demands for CEP E 


- expenditure. ` Thusa high rate of population growth makes: demands : 


-on.two fronts: on the front of emsumpron, ang on the front of social 
investment. 
: It is often said that cioni is better off T many other countries in 


| " Asia and Africa whicli are also trying to develop their economies. This. /c* 
-" is undoubtedly correct and living: standards in PSI. are, Felatively. 
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higher than in India or Pakistan who are her Asian neighbours. Ceylon’s 
per capita income in 1957, for instance, was Rs. 492. India’s per capita 
income which was Rs. 268 in 1953/54 is expected to rise only to Rs. 466 
million at the end of her fourth Five Year Plan. (These are, of course, 
comparisons of poverty. British income per head in 1953/54 was Rs. 
3,583 and in West Germany the figure was Rs. 2,532. Both India and 
Ceylon have still a long way to go.): ^ 

Ceylon's relatively comfortable position is no damani for complacency. 
The standards of income, relatively ‘ high’ as they are, are subsistence 
levels, and the increase of population threatens to depress them. The 
economic task facing the Planning Council was to work out a programme, 
consonant with Ceylon's resources and capabilities, which would outstrip 
the rate of population increase, and create increasingly higher standards 
of living for an increasingly bigger population. 

An increasing population means also an increasing workforce, steady 
additions to the pool of people looking for jobs. A development plan 
for a country with a high rate of population growth must therefore set 

investment targets which will ensure not only that per capita incomes 
. are improved but will provide opportunities for employment for the 
yearly increments to the ranks of job-seekers. Planners must therefore 
not only consider how much any project would produce in terms of 
output and value but also how many persons it would employ. 

Another related aspect of the population problem in Ceylon is the 
absorptive capacity of agriculture, Ceylon's economic mainstay. The 
agricultural sector can be broadly divided into two categories: the field 
of peasant cultivation (mainly rice, the staple food), and the field of 
plantation agriculture, chiefly tea, rubber and coconut. Geographical 
and climatic factors impose limits on the use of Jand. Much further 
expansion in the land devoted to the export crops is not possible, and the 
improvement of output in these fields must come primarily through an 
increase in yields per acre of existing cultivations by replanting and more 
efficient cultivation practices.- The opening of new lands for food crops 
is also subject to the high cost of irrigation facilities, as the bulk of the 
land which could be easily irrigated has already gone under the plough. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PLAN 


Ceylon’s Ten Year Plan, as the Planning Council itself described it 
“jis in several respects ambitious.” But the Planning Council has 
held that the implementation of the Plan “is well within the capabilities 
of the country. Ceylon is not a country which is at the very beginning 
of a process of development. On the contrary, she has now reached a 
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. of all is confidence that the task can be accomplis ned. Given this much 
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- else will follow.” 


‘The Plan envisages a total capital investment of Rs. 13. 601 million: 


covering both the public and private sectors, with the Government pros 


viding 61 per cent of capital needs (see Table Z). The annuzl investment 
outlay is expected to nearly treble-itself over the 10 year period, rising 


absolutely and relatively, from 12-9 4 per cent of the national product in 
the first year of the Plan to 21-1 per cent by 1968. 

Through this investment the Planning ‘Council expects that the gross 
domestic product will expand from Rs. 4,975 mil ion to Rs. 9,445 million 


1,400,000 people. 
Nearly 23 per cent of the total investment is allocated for agriculture 


(see Table 1). Industry will receive 20-6 per cent, transport àrd communi- `; _ 
cations 14-3 per cent while social investments, cov2ring education, health ~ 
and housing, will take the large share of 26-3 >er cent. Of. this as much 
as 20 per cent is earmarked for housing. The agricultural sector covers 


both the cultivation of rice and other crops, and animal husbandry and 
also. the ~chief plantation industries—tea, rubber and ccconut. The 
allocation for industries covers not only largé anc medium andertakings 


. Stage PN which a B step forward i is possible. What is required most ` 


7 from Rs. 692 million in. 1959 to Rs. 2,050 million in 1968, zhe last year , 
`- of the Plan. In other terms the gross investment will be inzreased both 


and that the national income per head will inzrease by 36 per cent with- . 

consumption per head rising by 19 per cent. It is also envisaged that the 
- various development projects and other activities undertzken as part 
of the Plan. will result in creatin g employment opportunities for nearly 


which will require heavy capital investment but algo smell scale and ` 


cottage industries -which need smaller investments of capital but are 


labour-intensive. . The development of power resources which is in- 
dispensable to orderly development of industry end agriculture has been- 


given \priority.in the Plan and will receive an allocation amounting to 
over Ee per cent of total investment. 


- 


DIVERSIFICATION OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY: 


The Finance Minister in presenting the Plan to the Ceylon Parliament 
pointed out that the changes which the Plan would effect would be not 


only quantitative but also qualitative. While the Plan provides for in- 


creasing the. output of agriculture from Rs. 2,€70 million in 1957 to - 
Rs. 4,324 million in 1968 the share of agricultuzal products in total output . 
is expected to fall from 54 per cent to 45 per cant. Correspondingly the | 


value of.output in industry, power ana „Ci onstruction will rise. from 
60 ` | | 


we 


12 per cent in 1957 to 23 per cent of the total at the end of Plan period. 

This shift between agriculture and industry with industrial output 
playing a bigger role in the total of economic. production is one of the 
salient features of the Plan. It represents the attempt to undertake a 
gradual diversification of economic activity, and to reduce the present 
tinhealthily heavy dependence on the agricultural export sector. Agricul- 
tural exports such as tea, rubber and coconut (while they have been of 
vital significance to Ceylon's economic life) are subject to frequent 
fluctuations in price depending on international conditions of supply 
and demand. In recent years it has been conclusively proved that at a 
time of recession the incomes of countries exporting primary materials 
are much more subject to sharp falls than the.incomes of more industrial- 
lized nations. 

The ten-year plan therefore seeks to build-up a substantial industrial 
sector in Ceylon's economy, and the funds allotted to industry are to 
increase from Rs. 95 million in the first year of the plan (and Rs. 55 million 
only in 1957) to Rs. 460 million in the last year, a rise of over 700 per 
cent (see Table 3). 

The Plan envisages increasing investment in all sectors of the economy 
but the most notable increases are in the field of industry and housing. 
In the words of the Planning Council report, the pattern of development 
visualized “ aims at radically changing the basic character of the Ceylon 
economy." It adds: * The change is not only in the direction of industrial- 
ization in the narrow sense but also of providing the overheads of a 
more modernized economy." 

The shift in investment may be illustrated in another way: in the first 
year of the Plan, investment in industry and power is only 14-3 per cent 
while agriculture and fisheries receive twice as much (28:7 per cent), while 
in the last year of the plan the share of industry and power exceeds tbe 
share of agriculture and fisheries—27-3 per cent against 22-5 per cent 
(see Table 3). l 

The increasing emphasis on industrialization does not, of course, imply 
a neglect of. agriculture or of the plantation industries which to-day 
function as the economic mainstay of the Island. Investment in agricul- 
ture is to be substantially increased in absolute terms, though towards the 
end of the plan. period, its share in total investment tends to fall. In 
fact, of the total investment envisaged during the ten-year period, 22:9 
per cent is earmarked for agriculture (see Table 1). Of this nine per cent 
is devoted to the three plantation industries. Tea receives 3-7 per cent, 
rubber 3:0 per cent and coconut 2-3 per cent. 

This investment is designed to raise the efficiency and output of the 
plantations chiefly through replanting and rehabilitation of existing 
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nearly. ds per: ‘cent is: to- be spent on: replanting and rehabi itation pro-.? ie 


. grammes which. will ‘be carried ‘out with’ gosérnmerital subsidies. . The 
. Government share. i in the total; expenditure of Rs. I, 152 mi lion, will be: 


e nearly R$:400 million. on account.of this. subsidy. je d | : 
E: : ` Inthe plantation sector; the primary aim is ta maximizé export earnings, ee 


^ and the plan. envisages an expansion in the ‘export earnings of the three... 
: , plantation industties. of. 30 per cent. between. 1357 and. 1968: on the basis”: 


"of: 1957 prices, and ‘allowing for anticipated expansion in- internal: con- -..- 
"ur + sumption. ‘The output of tea is: expected to rise from 398 mition ows 


:in 1957 to. 503 ‘million pounds 4 in 1968, with. the exportable surplus. going ' 
up by. 95 niillion pounds. Rubber production la. expected io rise from.: 
:'220 million. pounds. i in 1957 to 299 thillion pounds i in 1968, . end provide 
a rise-in, the exportable ‘surplus of AD million pounds; "Ín- fhe case of.” 


jd coconut, the yield is expected to move-up to 2 ,953 million nuts in 1968. : 
from 2,090. mn nuts in 1957, and allow a Tiss in. exports of 359 million - Y. 2 
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"Oné df thie ——— of Ceylon. is ‘that While it í is a predominantly: 
ial country, it- ‘continues. to be depéndert to à very substantial 
. extent ori.imported food. - Last year, "for instance: nearly 18 ber cent: of |. 
_ its total import bill was spent : on rice and wheat Jour. : The production.” 
. of rice, the ‘staple food in 1957: in: “Ceylon was 31:5 millic bushels. 
; Estimated consumption was 69-1 million bushels. ° Ele uw 


» 'Ehroughout the last-several years, therefore, a considerable Stoportion of 


lof national funds have been, devoted. towards i increasing food: production `} 
(for irrigátion works arid opening up new lands, Jor "fostéririg new. cult: 


-vation practices and using, more fertilizer.. dee. E "TX 


~The ten-year plan sets a target of 77 million: busk: els for rice’ production’ 


qo the end of the plan period, représentiríg an increase of.abcut 150 per e 
_cent over production. in. 1957. The’ magnitude : /of the probk w: Will be ^ 
appreciated -when “it is: stated that even with this’very. large exdansion in: 


^ domestic’ Crops, . Ceylon will still ‘be a’ good: distance away ‘from, :self-: 


." sufficiency: ’ In. 1968. it is: estimated that consumption: needs jill require ^; 


"imports of 26-4 million bushels: to! ‘supplement the increased local pro^ n 


duction. pe s ea es as 
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`. Other’. salient aspects of the. gatigaltacal pian are’ "the extansion, án ^ 


"milk. production from 153 ,000 pints “in 1957 tc 495,000. pint: in 1968, M ri 


, and an increase in eg. production of neatly. m per cerit. 
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Provision is also made for extending the cultivation of several other 
less important crops like tobacco, sugar, chillies, potatoes and onions. 
Through these measures, it is anticipated that the expenditure on imported 
food would be reduced from Rs. 476 million in 1957 to Rs. 274 million 
in 1968 (with imports in the latter year valued at 1957: prices). 

A large proportion of the funds marked out for agricultural develop- 
ment in the sphere of food crops will be spent on irrigation. The Plan 
provides for irrigation facilities to cover a total of 400,000 acres over the 
ten-year period, at a cost of Rs. 758 million: Of this acreage, 68,000 
acres will be planted in sugar to enable Ceylon to be self-sufficient in 
sugar by 1968. The main crop on the rest of the newly irrigated land will, 
of course, be rice. The irrigation programme represents a sharp expan- 
sion in the provision of irrigation facilities for new lands. In 1968 
62,000 acres will benefit: in the three years 1954-57, only 48,000 acres 
were covered. 

Ceylon's practice of importing large quantities of fish 1s another of its 
paradoxes. It is an Island and fish abound in the seas which wash its 
shores, but in 1957 imports of fish were about 70 per cent of consumption. 
The development of fisheries to make the Island self-sufficient has there- 
fore been given attention in the Plan which makes recommendations for 
fishery harbours, mechanized boats, trawler fishing, boat-building, cold 
storage and curing facilities and for intensified fisheries research. A 
total investment of Rs. 349 million for fisheries development has been 
included in the Plan which envisages that this will bring about a five-fold 
increase in production, and not only bridge the present gap between 
local catches and demand but also take care of the increase in demand 
arising from population increase. 


THE PLAN FOR INDUSTRIALIZATION 


In discussing the place of industrialization in the country's develop- 
ment programme, the Planning Council stated: “‘ If the expected rate of 
population growth is to be absorbed into employment and standards of 
living are to be raised, then the inescapable conclusion is that industrializa- 
tion must be pursued in order to provide employment opportunities in 
its own right and to make possible large scale absorption of employment 
in the service industries which this industrialization would make possible. 
Through this process, of course, in addition to more jobs being created, 
national income will increase and the general stàndards of living will 
improve." | 
. . One of the deterrents towards industrialization in many underdeveloped 

countries is the size of the home market. The question arises whether 
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economic production units can be supported by a small domestic market. 
In Ceylon, the relatively high standards of income and export earnings 
‘offset the disadvantages of its small size and Sopulation, and the Planning '/ 
Council concluded that the size of the home raarket need not be a bar to 
industrialization for a considerable range cf commodities. Many of 
these commodities are imported in sufficient quantity tc -enable local 
manufacture in factory units of an economic: size. 

The plan provides for the development of zoth large and medium-scale 
industries, and of small-scale and cottage. -ndvstries which include the . 
traditional cottage crafts of the Ceylonese ike coir, pottezy, silver and 
brass smithywork, rattan and basketry. The large and medium-scale — 
industries receive an allocation of 17 per cent of the total investment 
programme outlined in the Plan, and the grcss value of industrial output 
under the Plan is expected to rise to over Rs. 1,00€ million in the last : 
year. The Plan provides for the expansion of existing industries (e.g. 
cement, salt, plywood, bricks and tiles) and for the develcpment of new 
enterprises (e.g. rayon, power alcohol, hardboard and fertilizers). The. 
industries which are' given priority in the Zan are mere fertilizers, 

. Sugar and cotton spinning and weaving. 

The plans for the expansion of the cement Brie en*isage output : 
being stepped up to 900,000 tons by 1968 from the pre-P.an output of 
75,000 tons. Total requirements : of cemert in 1968 are estimated at 
1,000,000 tons. Provision i$ made for incceasing the capacity of- the- 
present cement plant from 75,000.to 300,000 tons and for building iwo ` 
other plants with a total capacity of 900,000 tons. 

‘Sugar is another commodity which rates a high place on Ceylon’s 
food: import bill. Up to now, Ceylon has teen importing all its needs 
of sugar which now rum at about 190,000 tors a year. Imports of sugar  . 
in 1958 cost Rs. 72:6 million in foreign exchaige. The demznd for sugar - 
is steadily rising with the population graph, and action has been taken 
already to start two sugar plantations and erec: two sugar factories in the 
Island. The Planning Council has suggested, further development of © 
this industry, and the setting apart-of 68,000 acres for plan-ing in sugar. ` 
It has also been accepted that the setting up of a sugar refiring industry 
would create the opportunity for establishicg several other industries 
making use of the by-products of sugar, e.g. a plant to convert crushed 
cane fibre.into hardboard and another plart to produce ethyl alcohol : 
from the sugar molasses. 

The Planning Council; apart from discussing the various industries 
which should be develcped has also given its attention to the other 
spheres in which.action should be taken to facilitate the process of indus- 
trialization. It has. suggested the establshment of -an Industrial . 
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Promotion Corporation which would carry out intensive investigations 
of potential industrial opportunities and lay the foundation for exploiting 
such opportunities. It has also made recommendations on technical 
education to ensure a sufficiency of skilled personnel to operate the new 
industries. Further suggestions on industrial financing, and protection 

and assistance for new industrial enterprises have also been incorporated 
in the Report of the Council. 


POWER AND TRANSPORT 


The Council’s recommendations for the development of power resources 
are naturally tied-in with its recommendations in other fields, particularly 
in industry, developments in which would cause an increasing demand 
for power. The current installed capacity for the Island is only 82 m.w., 


TABLE 1 


Total Gross Investment (1959-1968 inclusive) 
(At market price of 1957) 





Amount ` Percentage of 
Sector Rs, million total 
Agriculture jac s E es 3,110 22-9 
Main Export crops : 
Tea x iu xis se ie ae 507 3-7 
Rubber i5 DM Mes A -— Qus 411 3-0 
Coconut E m T 315 2:3 
Other Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 

Irrigation and Land Development ... .. 21,092 8-0 

Specific Agriculture Crops and Animal Husbandry 785 5:8 
Fisheries 

(Excluding fisheries patos) ae wis "T 218 1:0 
Industry ... vs m m is ius 2,714 . 20-6 

Large and Medium -... me ies T e. 2,314 17-0 

Small scale and Cottage n A i^e HS 400 2:9 
Electricity "e" " Te 826 6-1 
Transport and Communications - us e se 1,946 14-3 

Roads ... E m see "ES ee 516 3-8 

Railways oe ae n is iis ee 301 2:2 

Ports ^... e vus sot v? hes s 372 2-7 

Aviation bo T "S 48 4 

Post and Telecommunications - -— ne wits 153 1-1] 

Vehicles and miscellaneous ... via a ee 556 4-1 
Construction a koi os iat ee i |.— 325 2:4 
Social Investments me aes 2 eec dom 3,571 - 26-3 

Housing "T às 25 2P Vu a — d AO 20:0 

Health a R T 2s ae -" 446 3:3 

Education sity " iis n oP EM 400 2°9 
Public Administration ... 5s eh m ide 180 1-3 
Other Services  ... ids "m n a, th. egie 711 5:2 

s Grand Total Em des 13,600 1-000 





The small discrepancy between the total and the constituent items is due to rounding. 
Includes provision for Fisheries Harbour. 
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3 zu “to 382: m. W. -Development will chiefly I bein: hydro: electric: ‘Power: - Js 


ne “stalled hydrel power. ‘capacity’ is to be stepped up from: 35.m. w:..to. 320. 


zm. W.,,.with thermal capacity. (largely necessary. for. stand: by: purposes.: ag 


P BT tg hedge: against variations in rainfall: causing changes - in: ‘hydre: powers A S 


" E septo ; improving from the-current 27 mi. w.-t0: 62m w. Ds 


Ceylon's: present major. Source | of power js.-the. Laksapana: "Hyd 


-electric project, - “Expansion a this scheme i As. —— ‘wader Nay, anid; 


Bas 


also ‘begun. Thé tén-year Plan erivisages. rot Jer dwa of Ceylon’ s ‘many. . 


rivers being tapped for power: .the Mahaveli. and; the Walawz..: Tovest-.- Pc 


ment in power. development. is aüticipated. to. cost R& 825 million Over: : 


the. period of the Plan. © This amounts to. a ditte over: 6 pet: cent, of. ihe - i ic. 
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; development only in the-converitional fields of power generation, but: the: ^ 
--Goüncil. has stressed the need fof keeping: à close watch ow’ trends in thé 

>- field of:nuclear power ‘developmient ; as.a lowering. of nuclear: production: -: 
Costs might well make power from this. source. cheaper: than hydrel.powér. - 
x : As in the field of power generation, the Council's recommendations: for^ 
ate development: of transport : and - 'coiinimcatións' favilitiss in - the” 

' Islands are integrally related to its recommendetions i in the other sectors, 
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investment, amounting.to Rs. 1,946 million, has been set aside for develop- 
ment in this field. Of this sum, something over a fourth is to be applied 
for improving the road system, while the expansion of harbour facilities . 
receive Rs. 372 million, and railway development gets Rs. 301 million. 


SOCIAL INVESTMENTS 


A noteworthy feature of Ceylon's development Plan is the attention 
paid to social investments in the fields of housing, education and health 
services. Ceylon has already earned the reputation of being one of the 
most advanced countries in this sphere in Asia. A comparison of govern- 
mental current expenditure on social services (expressed as a percentage 
of total expenditure) among Asian countries for 1957/58 shows Ceylon 
spending 26 per cent, compared with 26:55 for the Philippines, 21:38 for 
Malaya, 11:44 for Burma, 9:57 for India and 8:62 for Thailand. 

Of the total investment envisaged under the Plan, more than a quarter 
1s set apart for social investment, with housing receiving a full 20 per cent. 
It has been estimated that in 1957, there was a backlog of unfulfilled 
housing needs of 172,000 units, and that a further 780,000 houses would be 
required (including replacements) by 1968. The Council believes that 
within the investment estimate made by them, the entire housing needs 
could be satisfied using very modest standards of construction and by 
mobilizing rural self-help and community action. The Council further 


TABLE 3 


Comparative Investment (1957 and 1968) 
(At Market Prices of 1957) 


1957 1968 Increase 
Amount per cent of Amount per cent of over 1957. Per- 
Rs Total Rs. M . total Rs. M centage 


Export Crops ... das zs 97 13-9 143 70 46 47 
Other Agriculture ee wis 90 12-9 302 14-7 212 236 
Fisheries Yo iia e 5 0-7 16 0:8 . 11 220 
Industry Adest 

Large an edium . 

Small-scale and apes L 35 T9 460 22:4 405 736 
Construction ... í € 8. 1-1 70 3-4 62 775 
Electricity is 51 7:3 100 4-9 49 96 
Transport and Communications — 117 16:7 269 13-1 152 129 
Housing - A ma cdd 19-9 441 21:5 302 217 
Health ou le oe 23 3-3 63 3:1 40 174 
Education ve : "TN 20 >` 29 67 3:3 47 235 
Public Administration - "T 14 2:0 21 1:0 7 50 
Other Services sue iis 42 6-0 98 4.8 56 133 

Total .. 700 2,050 1,350 193 


Including increases in stocks of about Rs. 40 million. 
Difference between total and constituent items is due to the stocks change (not specified) in 
1957. 
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. envisages, that of. dus investment, dic soveninent would bear a. Hind and- ` 
-the private sector. two; thirds; A sizeable pcition’ of he investment : 
. indicated for- the. private sector would -be pee DOORN representing . 
co-operative and. community endeavours (see Table 2). : 


- The Coüncil-has estimated that 72-5 per cen: of the’ toral government | 


PA investment required could be derived from- existing taxation, and that a 


Mens 


further 16-7 per cent could 'be obtained from' loans, grants, etc. New 
_ taxation would be required to cover the balance of 10-8 percent. © 7 
The.Plan therefore represents an attempt to intprove Ceylon’s econ omy, 
- based on the country’s own .potentialities ' and resources in men and 
materials. - If aims to provide employment for a very lar ge workforce; 


to improve living standards substantially (consumption. is expected to 7 - 


rise by 19 per cent per head with income going up 36 per.cent per head); 


to diversify the economy and make it less vulnerable to ext smal changes; ek 
B and." to further-a an equitable distribution of i inicome." s 
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-French Help for Cambodian Port RM 
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By EDMOND B DELAGE, Dm wee ee LT. 





t s e \ 


France.... Cambodia is. one. of these countries in which ‚the presence’ 
of. France appears under the most: diverse forms. ard CHER with. 
. the most effectiveness: -~ 2 


AG tradition ‘unites several countries. of the Far Fast with ne 


. Until now, Cambodia has bad. no access or. ‘the sea althor gh its natural 2 
-Sündidons seemed to favour an excellent maritime vocaticn. The lower Lo 


` part of.the Mekong River which cuts the ccuntry into fotr parts offers ' 
excellent navigation. possibilities. Phnom-Penh, located at the junction 
"of the two main riverways of the country, thé Mexong and the Tonle-Sap, 
is in the middle of an excellent hydro graphic network ¥ ‘hich ‘services 
the majority of the Cambodian PIOS rone with th e sea by way 
of Viet-Nam : | 


Before the. French entered Caiibodia : a iun PES of . canals z 
"already, E the Mekong river with the: Seon ee Cambodian s 
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foreign trade was carried out for a long time by river traffic through 
the port of Saigon. Until 1935 no railway existed and all traffic was 
transported by Chinese and French river boats to Cholon (the outer 
port of Saigon). Small freighters went as far as Phnom-Penh but the long- 
distance, larger freighters which transported merchandise were unable to 
navigate the river. 

Since 1948 Phnom-Penh has become a seaport. Sea-going ships, whose 
tonnage 1s, however, small, moor on the west bank of the Tonle-Sap. 
The port was given a maritime status in 1954 and classed as a national 
public domain. The port installations are located along the southern 
bank of the Tonle Sap, one kilometre from the junction of the rivers. 
The width of the river is 500 metres; the depth of the quais is 5-5 metres; 
and a concrete pier, built in 1936 by the railways, allows direct unloading. 

Traffic at the maritime and river port of Phnom-Penh has increased 
constantly for the last ten years. In 1948, 36 ships moored at the port. 
In 1958, 446 freighters arrived at the port with a total tonnage of 330,047 
tons and brought into the port 261,411 tons and carried out from the 
port 267,415 tons. Ships of average tonnage which go up the Mekong 
transport freight to Saigon, Singapore and Hong Kong, and some ships 
maintain service directly between south-eastern Asian countries such as 
Malay, the Philippines, Japan, India and China. 

Agreements signed in Paris on 29th December, 1954 between Viet- 
Nam, Cambodia and Laos confer an international status on the Mekong. 
However, Phnom-Penh is separated from the sea by 350 km. and ships 
are obliged to take a narrow canal and sail between falling sand dunes. 

To point out the economic independence of the kingdom of Cambodia, 
a large equipment programme has been established. New port facilities 
will be built at Phnom-Penh on the Mekong River near the present port 
on the right bank of the Chrin-Changvar peninsula. The estuary channels, 
especially those of Bessac, will be deepened and the new port will be able 
to accommodate ships which draw six metres of water. A new bridge 
which will be built over the Tonle-Sap River, will support a section of 
the rail line which will join with the Phnom-Penh-Battambang line. 
{t is probable that France will aid Cambodia in the realization of this 
large project. 

The lower basin of the Mekong will be equipped under a programme 
made possible by the United Nations. This development project which 
will take some twenty years to complete will change the economic activity 
of the four countries through which the Mekong River runs. However, 
the opening of a direct route to the sea remains the primary objective of 
this project. The problem was resolved by the creation of Sihanoukville 
(formerly Kompong-Son) which was built with the aid of French technical 
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co-operation. The creation of a deep wate- pcrt, accessible to. ships of 
heavy tonnage, and the construction of a wide rcute joining Sihanoukville 
with the capital js a necessary element in the independence of Cambodia. 


Many studies were made of the new Cambodian seaport. Credits were . 


appropriated in 1954 as part of French aid to Cambodia and on 18th 


July, 1957, the Assembly of the French Union adopted a measure for 
supplementary aid. At the end of 1954 a hydrographic missicn began a. 


study of the depths along the coast between Coudée Island channel and 
the Pointe du Depart. A site was chosen at the southern apening of the 
large, sandy bay of Kompong-Son, protected on one sice by a small 
promontory and on the other side by Coudée Island. The channel, which 
has been dredged, can accommodate the passage of ships drawing nine 
metres of water. 

The first important shipment of merchandize | personzel ened on 
8th July, 1955. The French technical co-operaticn mission did not shirk 


its responsibilities despite the difficulties of the deserted coast ard French ` 


- workers remained isolated for six months until a runway for light aircraft 
was opened on 12th January, 1956.  . 

Work at the port began on 15th: May, 1956, and included the construc- 
tion of a wharf, an annex port, road beds, warzhouses and administration 
buildings, the acquisition of equipment and material, and the obtention 
of electrical and water supplies. The wharf is 290 metres long. Construc- 
tion of a lighthouse on Saracom Island at the entrance tn the bay is 
practically finished. A ship moored at the wharf on 18th April, 1959, 
hardly three years after the beginning of wo-k. Under tbe agreement 
with Cambodia, France is responsible for the s:udies and has assumed 
responsibility for almost all the expenses, whic will total approximately 

‘three milliard francs. | 

Ihe complementary: route between: the new fort and Ehnom-Penh 
is 232 km. long and has 59 bridges. It was built with Americ an | Financial 
and technical aid. 


It is estimated that the new port of Sihanoukvi'ls will have a “traffic of 


f 


= 250,000 tons of merchandise. which will allow Cambodia to strengthen 
its geographic position, and to export its godds throughout neighbouring 


“ countries in MR. 


Japan’s Farming Population 


By SEIICHI TFOBATA* 


-CCORDING to a forecast of the future population of Japan by the 
Welfare Ministry, the total population will increase by about 
13,890,000 in the 15 years from .1950 to 1965. The yearly average 

increase is approximately 920,000 but in the pre-war years (1930-1940) 
it was about 750,000. It is expected, however, that during the said 15 
years the productive age group will increase by a total of 17,610,000 
(yearly average is 1,174,000). This is a result of Japan's unprecedented 
large birth rate which started with the so-called ‘ big family’ period 
encouraged during wartime and was continued into the post-war ' baby 
boom. Those 1,174,000 were the infants born during the war and the 
immediate post-war years. The bigger increase of the productive age 
group than the increase of total population is attributed to the shift in 
the age strata of the Japanese population. The corresponding pre-war 
figure was about 400,000 annually. Thus, it can be seen that the employ- 
ment problem is more concerned with the productive age group rather 
than the increase in the total population. The pressure of the problem 
which faced Japan in the pre-war period has truly been doubled. 

However, this productive population does not all stand on the employ- 
ment front. In 1950, 72-1 per cent (35,540,000) of the total of 49,270,000 
had some kind of work. Naturally, it does not mean that the remaining 
27-9 per cent subjectively did not seek employment. If this 72:1 per cent 
is extended in the same proportion into the future to the working popula- 
tion figure of 1965, it would be 48,220,000 against a possible productive 
population of 66,880,000. Increasing roughly 840,000 (compared with 
the 290,00 of the pre-war period), the yearly average provides information 
on what the total employment problem is and will be, assuming that there 
is no change in the will for work of the Japanese in the meantime. 

The above is the total figure comprising male and female but if it is 
divided, a, new situation which should be added will probably arise. 
Particularly, in 1950 the employed was 61 per cent for male and 39 per 
cent for female and if the employment volition of females should rise— 
actually, it probably will rise in the urban communities although it has 
reached the saturation point in the farming village—the anticipated 
i *Professor Tokyo University and Director of the National Research Institute of Agriculture, 
apan. CIMA 
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of eriplojmént. figure vil probably. increase moré thân the above-mentioned ” 
- figure,- eae P - e ar 2 


d -Employment does no. mean simply t to v wor ork.’ it. means. 4o have a i place” eu ; 


“tö work and for that capital investment is. necessary. ` The Exonomic Report’ 
"on Farm Households for the 1952 Fiscal’ Year. issued: by thé Ministry of,- 
Agriculture and Forestry reveals that the. average size- of land: for the". 
5,389, households surveyed. throughout the: mation excepting Hokkaido, je 
3 -^ isi nine ‘tan? and’ two ‘se’ (2,254 aores) per. household and is valüed .: 
." (for taxation purpose). at ‘approximately 170,000.. " Thé. Land capital, : 
2 E. . including home lot, woodlarid and rented land, was ‘appraised at 64,000, - 
ro capital at ¥350,000, farm implement capital at ¥30;000 and.live- ` 
e ~ Stock capital at 37,000. - Added together, ‘the total is roughly 3650, 000-7 
“and ‘the productive population embraced by the farin household ‘is ‘2: 9: 
“ persons on the average. "Even if. they are all. regarded. as: ‘employment’ « 


-. i£ actually: this :2-9- persons were computed: as people: Nonne. full time; uA 


E idis vit would: ‘probably be halved. - | 
': When it comes to’ modern; ‘industiy,. ME to: say, he ge capis. i$ 
“needed to create employment. For every T100 million equipment capital: : 
. the number of constantly eniployed persons is only 1 to 1-3;persons ‘for. 


% 
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` for, iron 'and. steel. (newly established integrated plant), 59-5 , persons- -for | 
"'synthetié textile (nylon), and 13-2 to 13: 8 persons for ammotium sulphate, 
"Thus, the employment probiem 18 immediately connected ‘with the 

. problem of accommodating capital. Perhaps, it probably vill not be an ` 
d e SOR to say that the future employment problem is. nothing but: 
~a problem of availability of capital investment.. When in the. future, as 
“new working population of 840,000 each’ year is anticipated,: the bürden.' 
On the Qi d ney comes ee to the. fore. LES E n 
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p -Whati is ; the position. T. the Cota S dgriculture Within: suoi. a national. 
X ‘economy? ? How: much cah-agriculture lessen the burden ‘of the nation’ gs 
GR ‘economy ?.: ` | 

-Let us first. look at the trend he a: ee ‘period: Í 1620-1940) ` 
“prior to:the war.. In the 10-years from 1920°to 1930, the ns tion’s total ; 
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: mately 290;000. a. year in the 10 years from 1930 to 1940. ‘Outstanding ` 
-differences can bé discerned between the two periods. — 5. 
In the first. 10-year period, the great part of the increased exiployemnt ` 
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“population, it would ` mean allocating. 3:200;000 per person. -However,- ia l 
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., hydroelectric power, .3:5.to 5 persons for, thérmal power, 18 1. persons: u* | 
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JAGRICULTURAL “POPULATION, DE THE PAST E as 


t . t e a * * d 
ar ae an at K "dd 4 


^ "working. population increased yearly by. some 240,000 and ^ Dy. approXi-- 63 


: ans - took place i dn, the third category. industries 5 Such; as: transportation, s service’ de : 


and finance. Among the causes for the increase in the population of the 
third industries probably were the sudden expansion in the scale of 
economy of Japan following World War 1; especially the increase in 
the amount of foreign trade; domestically, the progress of commercializa- 
tion in the farming villages which had a taint of strong self-sufficiency 
until then; and furthermore, the increase in the service industry which has a 
. Strong cultural aspect. Although, at the same time, the secondary 

industries (manufacturing and mining) expanded through the war, the 
subsequent growth was slack because of the after-war depressions. 
Consequently, the new increase of the population seeking work could 
not be fully absorbed in manufacturing and it was unavoidable that they 
were absorbed in economic activities with the minimum capital necessary 
per capita, that is 1n the commerce and service industry. 

Many found jobs in the modern commercial firms newly founded and 
expanded. But at the same time we have another aspect of the commercial 
pcpulation. An increase of the working population not in the bright 
phase of trade and domestic commercial development but in the more 
gloomy, traditional commercial division was (and is) recognized and this 
fact must be regarded as being included in this increase in the third 
industries. Shop boys and apprentices belong in this category. 

That many people are working in an occupation where they are working 
rather unwillingly—and in this occupation the marginal producttvity of 
the working population is close to zero—constitutes one of the chief 
difficulties of the employment problem of Japan. For simplicity’s sake, 
l wish to refer to this kind of working as involuntary employment and it is 
indeed in the third industries that this type is found most readily. - Ever 
since Colin Clark itis a fact that a country’s industrial analysis and employ- 
ment analysis were greatly developed by classifying the industries into 
primary, secondary and third categories. However, there is much danger 
of completely concealing the above-mentioned dual characteristic of the 
working people engaged in nation's third industries, which is not often 
found in the Anglo-American countries. From this standpoint, there is 
need to change the classification of the whole industries in Japan into one 
which is more compatible with the actual conditions. Be it as it may 
be, in the period of economic adjustment of Japan following World War 1 
from 1920 to 1930, the third industries absorbed the greater part of the 
increase in the working population and at any rate created the increase 
in the * total-employment ' population as it appears in the attached table. 

In the 10 years from 1930 to 1940, the situation became reversed. It 
was an era of expansion of industrial productivity, quasi-wartime set-up 
and increase in the wartime productivity. Drafting of labour battalions 
also occurred. During this period, the nation’s munitions industry 
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! Den. énormous. ft 5 was only natural that a various | sécondary- n=. 


dustries absorbed the greater part of the increase of the workirg popula- 


& tion. It stemmed in part from the reduction in employment i in the primary - 


E 


industries, and also to a sharp increase in femaie workers. - At any d 


it took on a new aspect as compared with the previous period. 
" However, an outstanding fact regarding the working:pc pulation can. 


M be seen in the case of agriculture. That-is the surprisingly xed situation . 2 


- »of:the population number. The three censuses disclosed that the.farm. 
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-, generally at 5,500,000 and the farm acreage remained conscant at about ` 


E population remained practically rigid between 13,400,000 and 13,700,000. _ 


In the meantime, the number of farm. households -n the country remained 


. . 6,000;000 ‘cho. In other words, the practically constant figures of the 


three factors were seen in the agriculture. ‘Only productiv ty expanded ` 
slightly during these 20 years and generally on the average it is thought to. 


+ have been diverted to raising one’s living standard a Mes bit 


. whole, changes within the framework were noticed. A study in the . 
, average duration cf one generation among J apanese farmers reveals that it ' 
takes place generally in a little less than 30 years. ence, ofthe 5,500,000 ` 


STRUCTURE OF THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 


Now we must aane one step further and. dii the significance of" 


| the rigidity of working people in agriculture... 


" Needléss to say, although the working poprlation eee rigid as a 


households, 180,000 a year on thé average change from one generation 


' to another. This usually takes the form of the head of the family and 
. his wife retiring cr dying. Thus, . 360,000 of the son (eldest son) and 


daughter remáin as the farming population ‘inkeriting their parents’ 


occupation. > Let us call this the replacement- population. 
When the productive population of the farm remains at. this level the” 


" problem is simple, but actually it is entirely diffzcent since its increase 
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‘surpass far 360,000. Now we must seek the population which yearly _ 


reaches adulthood in the farming families. Since we were not able to  . 


. compute ‘this directly. from the census statistics on hand, we are forced 
‘to rely on conjecture. © ~ 


First, we compute the yearly replacement figure of’ the total OTR 


: population of Japan. This is computed by applying the 30-year working 


^. period as in the case of the farm household above. 


The net increase of. new workers | every year is one from the 
census. | ` 


:" The sum of the above two items is ; the total óf üiose he Rad — 


ment anew each year. We sau assume that the 2y are pam aad females | 
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over 17 years old. We must estimate the number born in the farming 
family out of this total. Those who were 17 years of age in 1920 were 
born in 1904 and the agricultural population of the country at that time 
was roughly 70 per cent of the total population. Therefore, 70 per cent 
of the new working may be taken to be from the farm. The newly em-: 
ployed of 1940 were those born in 1924 but the agricultural population 
that time was less than half of the total population. But the number of 
births in the farming families was still higher compared to other incustrial 
groups, so that 50 per cent of the newly employed can be taken as from 
the farm. In the intermediate case of 1930, the figure shall be 60 per cent. 

Thus, the figure from the farming households is computed but the 
agricultu-al replacement population (360,000) mentioned must be deducted. 
The balance is those from the farm who did not engage in farming but 
turned to other occupations. In other words, they are the sons other 
than the eldest who pursue the parents occupation (and daughters who 
were married off). 

There is an important defect, technically, in the above method of com- 
putation. The number of persons who had employment at the census 
time is made the basis of computation and the unemployed are not con- 
sidered. Moreover, there are many girls who married gainfully employed 
urban people but did not themselves get employment of which number 
we cannot compute. Another shortcoming is fixing the period of replace- 
ment of work at 30 years uniformly and the exclusion of emigrants to the 
colonies. Nevertheless it 1s believed a closely approximate figure may be 
provided in this way. 

About 400,000 males and females other than the eldest sons (and 
daughters) leave the farm yearly. Due to this exodus of the farm youth, 
the agricultural employment population, as has been told, remained 
unchanged for a number of years. And if the national economy of Japan 
after the War could have expanded at the yearly’rate and absorbed the 
rural youth as in the past, the agricultural employment population prob- 
ably wculd have remained rigid as before in accordance with Prof. Yokoi's 
prediction. | 

What was mentioned above was an estimate of the number from the 
farm from the side of the total employed population, but conversely an 
estimate from the side of the farm household is possible. Each farm 
household—as seen in the many farm population surveys—gave birth to 
4:5 children in one generation and of them one die before becoming a 
youth. The number of years a mother is capable of being pregnant is 
taken as 25. In that case the number born in the 5,500,000 farm house- 
holds who reach adulthood is 770,000 a year. Some 360,000 inherit farm 
from their parents. The remainder is 410,000. 
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c3. SHARP INCREASE YN THE POSTWAR FARMING 3. 
m 2 eu e POPULATION, Los "s mr 
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"Ur he sudden break- òf continuity from. ts “past niatked the economic’. B 


~- situation of the ‘postwar years. "The saine thing happened in the. case of | 


the agricultural ‘population: As a matter of fact, a. big ch ange such as 
_ never seen before occurred. i in the latter case. mare . 

^As it is known, the farming population: increased swiftly: The dgri- 
"cultural population surpasséd the: 16,000, Q00-mark in the 1950 census.. 
Jt was the first-time such a figure was disclosed i in our-census and probably — 
, constituted the largest farm population ‘figire, since- the nation began. 

.' Because/thé secondary: industries were near. collapse as a result of the 
“War, the employed population therein dropped sharply by nearly 1,000,000, 
Vand ón the other hand the number. employed: i in the third. industries TOSe. 
" "markedly by about, 1,100.000. A large part. of this .sudden increase: 
. (890, 000) being due to the i increase in the number of government workers. 

The increase as'a^ whole i in the employed population was 3,340,000 and : 
aati 83 per. cent (2, 770,000) ofthe total was, absorbed i in agriculture. 
Thus, the increased employment. occurréd in public workers and farmers. : 
"For tho sé who- ‘know the trend of J apanese industry of the past, this ' 
would be regarded às. au abnormal. situation: and as an anomaly of the . 
- employment front. A part of this-anomaly may be changed to a normal. 


n as a result of the i increase and intensification i in administra- ` 


: tive activity, but.’ jin the case of agriculture n situation is s somewhat 
different, V Xu 


‘The increase in the farming population not p cd d. corres- 


. ponding growth of the: agricultural productive t means must also, be noted, 


. that is, nothin g else than’ lowering of the standard of economic activity 
cis being. recognized... 


"This sharp increase took the form of a: rapid. ovd in ‘the number of” 
_ the farming. unit and.the shrinkage of the farming scale. The so-called 
~ basic figure of the: past of- 5,500, 000 households was broken at once and ` 
-TOSE suddenly. to 6,180,000 (1950). - - This huge“figure of farm houséholds’ ` 
was probably .also unprecedented if Japanes2 history. . Thé. nàtiori's 


agriculture: ‘indeed ‘underwent, a steat change’ frem the. war years through: 
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the postwar. years. .,. | 
In all aréàs the increase in aan households was. : conspicuots ; and coh- 


* sequently.the growth of.the farming population.was great. . To give one 


_ example, according to the Government . Farmland. Statistics Survey of 
March 1, 1949, the total number of farm households was 6,250,000. The 


e number of farming: families at the time of the.war’s end, however, was - 


5, 830, 000; and the i increase of households a after the War is close to x20, 000. 
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Farm households thus increased by 7:15 per cent in less than four years. 
Among the areas which showed the increase by more than this national 
average were Hokkaido, the northern Honshu prefectures and the pre- 
fectures of Kyushu, but the Kanto and Kansai districts were below the 
average. It was therefore only in Japan’s two extremities that the pro- 
portionate increase in the number of farm households was larger. To 
try to explain this is probably a difficult problem. Moreover, it was not 
that there was a particular increase in farmland in these two extremities. 
From that, it may have been that in these two extreme ends of Japan, 
unlike in other areas, the possibility of finding employment in fields other 
than agriculture was not great and the resistance of agriculture (farming 
households) against ‘involuntary employment’ was weak. 

The employed population increased as a result of a change in the 
number of agricultural units. Compared with August 1, 1941, the num- 
ber of farm households (excluding Okinawa) in 1950 had increased by 
677,000 (about 12-3 per cent). Small farms alone of less than five ‘ tan’ 
(1-22 acres) increased by 690,000 during the same period. Generally 
speaking, farm households having more than one ‘cho’ (2:45 acres) 
decreased in absolute number and those less increased. The weight of 
the smaller units in-the scale of Japan’s farm household increased. More 
minute study should be given to this table. At any rate, the Japanese 
Government, confronted with the large increase in farms of less than three 
‘tan’ (-74 acre) made a new category for farms under three ‘tan, 
whereas in the past they were surveyed and announced together with 
farms households with the scale of less than five ‘tan.’ It is thus possible 
to show the true situation of farm households in greater statistical detail. 

Further explanation is required regarding the increase in population 
engaged in agriculture. That is, even before the war, young men left the 
farm as a result of military conscription and drafting of youth into labour 
battalions and, at the time of the third census (1940), the number of 
women employed exceeded that of men. This was seen only in the agri- 
cultural field. There was no change in this trend even after the war; 
rather it was intensified and the increase in the number of employed 
women became conspicuous. Needless to say; the increase in the number 
of males was also marked but at the same time, as will be pointed out 
later, farm households with subsidiary works increased. Those people 
who might be called the occupant in subsidiary. works actually does little 
farming himself, leaving the farming to his wife in many instances. 

Where did this increase in the small scale farms and those engaged in 
farming stem from? A number of factors can be given. First of all, 
there are the people who remained on the farm after dispersing there from 
urban communities during and after the war. Next, there are the former 
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bienes land owners (or their families) viis moved into the. farming 
villages in order to neutralize or make invalid the buying up of land of 
absentee land owners through the land referm. ‘However, the absolute |. 
figure,of the two groups probably is not large. They can be said to be’. 
temporary farmers since they originally had work other than agriculture 
and are in a position to leave the farm when circumstances permitted. 
Besides, they are at the same time small farmers. In statistics after those . 
shown in the table, that is, after 1951, the number of smat. farms under 
three ‘ tan’ is décreasing, and the total of farm households has decreased 
slightly to 6,100,000. 

The third category is the case of repatriates from former Japanese © 
colonies who returned to the farm. However, it is practically" incon- 
` ceivable that those with economic mentality cultivated in colonies would 
remain as small farmers in the villages after their return except out of . 
temporary necessity. Occupationally speaking, they must be said to be | 
. `- heading elsewhere. Even if it were agriculture, it probably is completely 
.. temporary. 

Actually, the number of farm lioueeholds was 6,180,000 in 1950 and ` 
6,100,000 in 1954. And in the meantime, the number of farms less than 

three ‘tan’ decreased from 1,470,000 to 1,040,000 while the average 
_ size of the farm increased slightly. This probably is due to the temporary 
farmers in the third category leaving the farm. The increase in the 
- number of farm households and-the agricultural population to-day com- 
pared with the pre-war years stems from other factors. It is thought 
that the éxodus of sons (and daughters) other than the eldest away from 
the farm as seen in the pre-war years had slackened in its pace. The out- 
going male population coming of age in the pre-war period has been - 
counted at’ 200,000 yearly and if we assume that one half remairs on the 
farm, it will mean an increase of 500,000 in five years and when females 
are included the number will be one million. That contributed to a growth 
in the members Of farm family and an increase in the number of persons 
"with outside jobs in the family; and if that does not take place, the number 
of independent farming units increases. In other words, ii means an 
increase of the ' newly detached family’ among rural sides. A trend 
toward such ‘ new families’ was doubtless accelerated as a result of a 
change in the inheritance system in the post-war years. In the past the- 
- majority of the some 400,000 young men and women who left the farm 
became the so-called reserve-army of the industry. In that sense, they ` 
. were land léss proletariat. Eurthermore, the decomposition of the rural. 
people into agricultural and non-agricültural people can be said to have 
travelled the normal course of capitalistic development. That was true | 
in the pre-war period. However, in the post-war vears; as mentioned above, 
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a number of small farmers owning small plots of land came into existence. 
And for that reason they had to work as part-time labourers. It perhaps 
is not unreasonable to call such people landed proletariat. Because they 
possess a bit of land, even if they entertain ideas of leaving the farm, it 
probably will not materialize as swiftly as in other cases. In that sense, 
it probably can be said that a sort of a brake had been put on the normal 
progress of capitalism as seen'in European countries. The degree of the 
poor being tied to earth had become greater. 


PERFORMANCE OF SMALL FARMERS 


Up to now, we did not emphasize how the people engaged in agriculture 
are working; we observed only the point that they are enagaged in farming. 
Of course, there are farm household members who naturally belong in 
the productive age.group but who appear as completely unemployed 
statistically because they do not have the opportunity to work. Their 
number, however, probably is not large. I wish to elaborate further on 
the nature of the people engaged in farming who are classified provisionally 
as being agricultural in the total employment group. 

The ratio of people engaged in farming and workers engaged in other 
forms of employment other than farming (those whose subsidiary work 
is the major source of cash income those who work outside the farm 
household as wage labourer or office worker) is roughly 84 to 16 per cent. 
It indicates that an exceedingly large amount of non-agricultural work is 
included. From this point, it cannot be said that the average farm house- 
hold of Japan is strictly a pure farming family. 

The number of hours a farm household works agriculturally is 2,055 
against 1,166 hours actually spent outside of farming. Subsidiary work 
trait is so strongly manifested—as a matter of fact, agriculture may not 
be termed the main business. | 

We must, however, go one step further. As stated above, the respective 
farm households do devote many working hours to agriculture. How- 
ever, can these working hours be accepted at face value as having modern 
characteristics? The meaning of this is as follows: Firstly, a large part 
of these working hours—probably particularly so as the scale of farming 
unit beccmes smaller—is made up of manual labour. Eight hours of 
manual labour, whether they are eight hours of labour utilizing livestock 
or machinery, are equally accounted for as eight hours of work in this 
survey. Obviously, in the case of Japan's agriculture, it is difficult to 
reduce manual labour to the average level of other industries. In the 
event there is a large gap between the two; Allowance should be given 
to the eight hours of agricultural work; unless this is done, its meaning 
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from the standpoint of the national economy will not De re cléar. 
Total employment each working 8 hours or more a day, in the, case. of 
agriculture, in this sense, 1s quite apart from full employment. 

Next the same thing can be deduced from -he composition of the people 
engaged in farming. . Especially noticeable is the exceedingly large role 


-` played by women (the housewives and daughters of a farm household). :- 


. As for the farm working hours, the women’s hours of work total 2,352 
against the men’ s 2,685 hours on a national average, or about &8 per cent. 
But when the size of the farms become less than five ‘ tan,’ women’s hours 


- of work become 1,114 against men's 841, or 118 percent. The percentage ^- 


dominated by women is thus large. Therein lies the prcblem. In the © 
-said surveys on farm household economy, tae difference in the working - 
: ability of men and women is rot dealt with'>ut computed in terms of a 
unit working ability in accordance with a specified standard. This is — 
: not our point but the point is whether in such lasour by women the incen- - 
tive to improve labour efficiency—which is constantly present in other 
"indusíries—is strong. This-can be said alsc of work in general by the 
family members but it is a problem which is most conspicuously seen in 


. female labour. By nature, the incentive to advance labour efficiency i is 


most strong in the case when other persons are hired as wage-earners. 
In such instance the payment of wages constantly promotes the rationali- 
zation of work. On the other hand when reliance is on labour of family 
members (and farm hands, male and female, and labour contracted by 


. the year), wages are not actually paid. Thus, “ there is notaing so cheap 
- as the labour of family members,” as is usually talked among rural people. . . 


There.is considerable difference from. labour in the case of ractory where ' 
work is influenced by machines and where the improvemerit of that 
machinery is constantly going on. Eight hours of labour of such a : 
nature cannot probably be regarded as the same eight hours in agriculture. 

Therefore, as in the first case, here too, employment in the agricultural | 
work-—especially in the. case of women labcur—cannot be termed ‘as 
modernized employment unless a certain discount is made. ` 

. . Thus, labour in agriculture cannot but be extremely lacking in pro- . 
, ductivity in marginal labour. Accordingly, the iacome earning power of 


Jabour islow. Even if a large part of labour. power were removed from > 


the agricultüre, the total productivity of agri iculture. will probably not 
decrease at all. Conversely stated, this removab:e amount is a disguised 
‘employment or the-amount of imperfect empioyment. From the point. ` 
of the technological criteria, it is an ineffective labour. There is nothing * 
which shows the disguised unemployment in the smali farm-of Japan as 
much as the head of the household or sons seeking work in. other indus- 
. tries, leaving the farming to the women. . 
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A Cloud on the Horizon 
By Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, CIE | 


HEN I was a schoolboy I was once rash enough to say to a certain 
Ws that I thought a particular subject was very dull, and back 
snapped the reply “ There are no dull subjects, there are only dull 
boys." Lam afraid to-day that that part of my talk which deals with Pakistan 
will be dull, and it will be dull because I am thankful to say that for the 
first time for ten years I have nothing spectacular to report about Pakistan 
but have merely to record satisfactory and steady progress. ‘When I 
come to India, if my talk is dull, it is my own fault because there I have to 
deal with the significant happenings on the Northern Frontier and with 
the almost equally important events down in Kerala. | 
I am going to begin with India and I shall start by talking about India's 
external relations, because at the moment those are in many respects 
the most important aspects of India’s affairs. As one travels round India 
to-day I think the thing that strikes one most 1s the tremendous meta- 
morphosis that has taken place in the public attitude—and I mean the 
public attitude, not the attitude of Government—towards her erstwhile 
friend China. Last year, wherever you went, China was spoken of with 
affection and respect. To-day that affection has gone. It has been re- 
placed by widespread anger mingled with suspicion, and in some cases 
even with fear. I have seldom seem in the last twelve years so rapid a 
change of any aspect of an Indian attitude as has been manifest in India's 
feelings towards China. - | 
» When China invaded Tibet some four or five years ago, in certain 
sections of society in India grumblings began to be heard. People began 
to wonder whether China, in fact, was as peaceful as she professed to be. 
But on the whole they still believed in the friendship with China, they 
still believed that Mr. Nehru's policy, the Panch Shila, was right and wise. 
That did not change till the Dalai Lama came down to India not very 
long ago. His flight to that country did two things. First of all, it 
shocked people all over India to think that this great, venerated head of a 
religion had had to flee from Tibet because of the tyranny and the bar- 
barity practised by the Chinese. But besides shocking them, it also pro- 
vided a channel through which information about happenings in Tibet 
could leak out. Very little had been known up to then as to what was 
really going on in Tibet, but from that time onwards the full story of what 
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China was doing, the way in which she was behaving, was zoing to make: 
a noticeable impression on people's minds. Then a little leter there were~ 
the frontier encroachments which still further aroused the anger of- the 


Indian people. From. a purely practical point of view those encroachments. 
perhaps. did not matter very much. Much of the frontier.runs, as you 


: know, through a wild no-man’s land where few people live and it would ..: 


Uu not really very much matter from a practical. pcint of view 1f 100 square 


m 
n 


milés on one side or on the other side belonged to India oz China. But, 


EA of course, there is nothing that affronts national prestige all over- the 


world so much as a deliberate encroachment upon a hitherto undis- 


- - turbed and accepted national frontier. People began to pur two and two 


together. They said if it were just these frontier eacroachments that would , 


be bad enough, but coming as they did after the Chinese invasion of. 
Tibet they made it clear that China is on the march. Some of those ' 


people ceased to think for a short time and begar to. blame, very unwisely `; 
and unjustly, Mr. Neliru for having entered into the pact inown as the ` 


Panch Shila. Yt was rather interesting to notice that some of those . 
who blamed him most for that. were those who had been most vociferous : 
in applauding the Panch Shila at the time when it was entered into. They 


began to talk about getting tough. Well, of ccurse, getting tough did not , : 

. mean anything at all. How can you get tough on a frontier of that kind? . 
.. What was there, in fact, that Mr. Nehru could heve done in. the direction. 
 - Of getting tough? But in spite of that for a time there was a feeling—an , 
entirely unreasonable feeling—that Mr. Nehru had not stood up sufficiently ^ - 


to the Chinese, that he had, as some people put it been led ER the poen 
path. . E | 


DISAPPOINTMENT | 


Then things went on a little further, and it bean to appear from - 
various troop dispositions and from other signs that the Chinese were 
contemplating encroachments. into Bhutan, Sikxim and Nepal Mr. ` 
Nehru up to that time had striven with all his might and mair to maintain : 
the friendship with China, to try to believe taat this was a temporary | 
aberration which would pass. But when the threat to those th-ee countries: 


became apparent; it was no' longer possible to go. on hoping in that ` 


strain, so Mr. Nehru spoke out very frankly and bluntly. He expressed 
his profound disappointment about what China had done, he went on 
to say that attacks on Bhutan, Nepal or Sikkim would be regarded as 


.attacks on India, and that India would take waatever measures were 


necessary to defend herself against thém. That was a very blunt forthright - 


. speech coming from a man whose life had been devoted, since the transfer 
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of power, to trying to build up a policy of friendship with China and a 
policy of neutralism in the general affairs-of the world. That speech 
had a tremendous: effect. The people of India suddenly realized that 
Mr. Nehru was not the kind of man to let things go by. He had given 
a blunt warning to China in time and those people who think carefully 
about these things realized that it was extremely important that the 
warning had been given in time. If it had been left until some encroach- 
ment into Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal had taken place it might have 
been extremely hard for the Chinese to withdraw. The warning was 
timely, and it left no room for doubt as to what it meant. As far as 
the Indian public were concerned the honeymoon period with China was 
in fact over, and now the Indian Government, too, had recognized that 
there was danger from that quarter. 

So far I have been dealing with facts. If one starts to talk about what is 
behind all this, about what China is really after, then of course one is 
entering into the realm of speculation and one's speculations may be 
wrong even though one's facts are right. There have been many different 
theories put forward by different people in India to account for this 
Chinese aggression. Some have said that relations between China and 
Russia are strained, that China is very anxious that the Summit Con- 
ference should not be a success, and she thought that this particular 
operation just now would embarrass Russia at the Summit Conference. 
It has also been said that China is anxious to compel India to divert some 
of her resources from nation-building to defence, and so slow up India's 
economic progress and put India further back in competition with China. 
I do not myself regard either of those two reasons as being entirely 
satisfactory. It seems to me that the real reason is more fundamental, 
that China is in fact in an aggressive, expansionist, imperialist—call it 
what you like-—mood. As I see it she is pushing out her tentacles all 
over south and south-east Asia with every intention of establishing for 
herself a dominating position in that part of the world. 


TROUBLE SPOTS 


If my interpretation of history is right, certain kinds of revolution 
always lead to a spirit of expansionism and aggressiog. Even if that 
general theory were not true it is abundantly clear that a Communist 
revolution does in fact breed the kind of expansionist spirit you would 
expect in accordance with the doctrine which was laid down very early in 
the days of the Russian Revolution. I see in the Chinese attitude recently 
nothing else but a manifestation of a new spirit of imperialism which has 
been engendered in China as a result of the Revolution. If that is so, it 
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cis s something nn more serious ian a ay little tempotaiy troubles. on. a. fue 


iron ‘Many. ‘people have been hoping: that these- troubles;would. pass; - 
. that they were the result of sóme:local irritation. and-that before very long 
. Some satisfactory settlement would. take place and they-could. be f orgotten:: 
- Thati is not my reading of the situation at all. ‘My reading c£ the. situation: : 


e is-that in this expansionist mood: there will go on’ being fr. ction between -. 


:-China; and her great neighbour for a very long time to come, ‘and’ I regard’: 
; that part of the- world ‘as one of the real poteatial troub-e- spots which. . 
' might in time lead to a. Very. great conflagration indeed.’ That is simply ` 


a a: personal opinion, “ànd. I have.very little doubt that if-Mr., Nehru: were. 


. «here to- day. he would disagree with it. He would probably. tick mé off for - 
` giving expression’ to it; and-say. that I was, 'still- -hinking in terms of hing- . 
- teenth century power politics. Nevertheless I do believe it žo be tlie: móst.. 
‘ reasonable’ interpretation of: the: Chinese - action in all ‘these different - 
directions during the past. three- months. Jt-seems to me that the.world as a 
whole will have to keep its eyes very closely fixed on wliat i is happening . on. 


7 India's Northern frontier during the next ten or twenty years: if that is^ 4 i s 


 right;.l do not think there-is ‘any ‘doubt. at: -all—though here again: Mr... 
Nehru. would not agree with me—that in course-of time India’s: -neutralism © 


. will inevitably- become less neutral.. . The Indian public will. discover; as.) 


Drs are discovering already, that-it. is nota practical. policy, that sooner ; 
or latér you have to recognize your friends and'vour enemies. 

‘I donot think there will be any spectacular change in that direction, 
and lam quite. ‘certain that Mr. Nehrü-—to whom neutraliszmis one ‘of the «, 
^ highest’ passions of his. life—will do. everything he can to EVOIC that: kind 
of development.. But I believe that "historical forces will: be: too strog, - 


, and. therefore myself shali go on watching: ‘that part of the world: with a.. 


: Ps great. deal, of apprehension. It is for that reason I think that. the. title- 


i - of my talk was put down as “‘A-Cloud. Upon the Horizon " To my.way -; 


tw 
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“of. thinking it is-a cloud, a dark cloud; and'à cloud which. may very; well : 
» BrOW darker: rather: than lighter a: as the years. pass. IE 
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“Nave Ir must skip « on hon that to Tadia S. TUNI affaiis, wed I iink” 
Ae first comment. T would like to make-is ‘the astonishing way in which,’ 


-` after a period when he mét with a good. deal of criticism. on the grounds 


J have: mentioned, the Prime Ministér has got. back all his cwn ascendancy 


. and is. ‘buoyant, confident, dyrnamie: " I saw him: just £bout the time 


M M ' 
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that. he. was. making gs -his very: intiportant speech in ‘the Lok Sabha. on, : 
the: Chinese situation. d expected. to find: hir. worn: outs anc : harassed, 
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instead of which I found him buoyant, full of energy, almost radiant. 
He is an. incredible man; he copes with burdens that would break most of 
us down and at the end of it all you find him looking fresher than he was 
before. I think part of the buoyancy which was in him then was his sense 
that he had got back the full support and affection of the Indian people. 

1 wish I could report equally happily about the Congress Party. The 
Congress Party in India is still split and unhappy—not split on doctrinal 
- grounds, but split all over the place into factions, factions in many cases 
based on a scramble for power. It is still suffering from lack of leadership. 
I am not speaking now of the Government, of which Mr. Nehru provides 
the leadership, but inside the Party there has been no real leadership for 
a very considerable time. That lack is becoming more and more 
apparent as the months pass. It is, of course, because of this sense that 
all is not well with the Congress Party that a new party has come into 
being, a party called the Swatantra Party. Now it is no part of,the business 
of a non-Indian to take sides in Indian politics or to express a wish that 
the Swatantra Party should succeed or not succeed. I am only going to 
tell you of two different views that are held about it by Indians. 
Many of my Indian friends say this party will fulfil a real want. There are 
many people who are not satisfied with the Congress Party in many 
respects, but up to now there has been no alternative Party that they could 
vote for unless they were prepared to vote Communist, which most of 
them were not prepared to do. Now there is an alternative, the non- 
Communist who dislikes Congress will.have somebody in whose favour 
he can register his vote. On the other hand, there are other Indians who 
say that this party is a hotch potch, that its founders have nothing in 
common, that it is very difficult to visualize Rajagopalachari and a few 
others all in the same party when in fact there is no common bond of 
thought that unites them. And then again, as other Indian friends say, 
this party has not any kind of policy that can make a real appeal. Its 
nearest approach to a policy is a declaration in favour of economic free- 
dom, suggesting that the Government shall take its hands off business 
and shall leave people to develop industry without controls and without 
regulation. As a business man I would always be delighted, of course, 
to be left free of controls and free of regulation. But I do not think 
that anybody who looks at things objectively can really believe for a 
minute that India under present conditions could do without a great 
measure of Government control and Government regulation. 

I do not think that even the biggest die-hard would deny the need 
for economic planning in India to-day and of course one cannot have 
planning without controls and regulations of one kind and another. 
So some of my Indian friends say that when this party talks about freedom 
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from controls, about leaving business alone, they. are really beating the - 
air. I am not going to arbitrate between those two schoo.s of thought — 


time will.show which is right. The important thing is zhat the party, . `- 
'" whether it has a future or not, has come into existence because there is 


a good deal of dissatisfaction with the Congress Party and a good deal 
of feeling that it has lost the grip that it once had. ! 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES 


. When one is talking about the Congress Party and the Swantantra Party 
. itis natural to devote a few words to the Communists. When the Govern- 
. ment of India decided after a great deal of consideration: and of under- 
-standable hesitation to intervene in Kerala, to turn out the Communist. | 
Government there at the time, it looked for a moment as though the . 
. Communists throughout India might make that into a -allying point. . 
| Jt was, of course, an extremely difficult thing for a democratic government 
. to take upon itself the responsibility of turning out a government which 
had been put into power by the popular vote. It looked for a time as 


. though the Communists’ would be able to pay that cerd very well. 


Fortunately they overplayed their hand, and in wromg directions. 
Instead of confining themselves to dealing with Kerala, -hey began in 
Calcutta with an attempt deliberately to exp.oit the food difficulties . 
which Bengal -was then experiencing. Thev created so much trouble 
. that strong action had to be taken against them. Dr. Koy, who had . 
shown the utmost hesitation in taking strong ection up.to then, found 


- himself compelled to do what was necessary to break up the militant. 


elements in the party, to put some of the most difficult people in places 
where they could not be unduly troublesome, and in one way or another to 


dislocate their activities. Before one could jidge whether that dis- . 


location would have any long term effect or not, the China episode began 
to be the most important thing in the minds of people im India. And, of 
. coürse, China has put the Communists in India back a.very long way 
' fortwo reasons. In the first place the Communists themselves have been 
< divided.: The General Secretary began by feeling that he must defend: 
. China's action. On the other hand other sections of the Communists 
. decided to indentify themselves with the national cause and to condemn - 
China's action. In the past, thé Communists in India, kke the Com- ` 
. - munists in, most countries in the world, have had clear directives from ` 
. Moscow, or in some cases from Peking, which they hav2 carried out . 
- to the letter. Now Russia and China were to some extent divided; 


no clear directives were forthcoming and the- Perty found itself at sixes Ea 
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and sevens. But it is not only because of its division that the Communist 
Party has had a setback; it is because large sections of the Indian public 
in their anger over the Chinese episode turned on the Communists. 
They had begun to realize the danger of having inside your country 
an organized party which looks for its lead and its inspiration to sources 
outside your own country. There is no doubt that the Indian public 
looks with far more suspicion to-day at the Communists than was the 
case before the China episode. Recently in Kerala the election results 
have turned out badly for the Communists and a Government of a non- 
Communist character has come into power, but it is very much too soon 
to start thinking that we are out of that particular wood. In the first 
place there is the unpleasant fact that, as far as the reports up to date 
show, the Communists have actually increased their vote. There is the 
second fact that most observers have a great deal of doubt as to whether 
this non-Communist coalition in Kerala will hold together. When | was 
in India about a month ago many people were saying that it would hold 
together long enough for the elections to take place; it would defeat 
the Communists, and then after the elections the old fissiparous tendencies 
would get going and so once again you will have the Communists finding 
a way of building up their strength again. Whether that is so or not I 
do not know, and I myself would not yet pass any kind of long term 
judgement upon the situation in Kerala. 

J have recently returned from a tour of America in which I was talking 
a good deal about India and Pakistan, and nearly all my American friends 
were asking me: Is India going to go Communist? They have a great 
dread of the idea that India might go Communist. Fortunately I was able 
to answer with assurance on that point: India is not going Communist. 
In the answer I gave them I put it like this “If you look at the world, 
there are three conditions under which Communism gets on top. One 
is where Government has lost its grip, the second is where the army 
is discontented, and the third is where you have serious dislocation of 
supplies and essential commodities." None of those things has happened 
or is happening in India to-day. The Government in Delhi has a very 
firm grip indeed; the Army is completely and commendably free from 
politics, and on the whole the transport and supply systems are working 
reasonably well. So I was able to say to my American friends “ You need 
not worry about Communism. You can put your money in India with con- 
fidence as far as Communism 1s concerned; there is not a Communist 
revolution round the corner in India." That does not mean that 
one must be complacent; one can never be complacent about the Com- 
munists. I would like to repeat what I have said here before, namely, 
that they are the most diligent, the most intelligent, and the best organized 
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2 political party in any per country that I fusos seen. The Cisnudse 


Te of India are a formidable organization, and it ‘would be -silly to write, 


“them off. So one has got to keer'a balanced view, to regard them as poten- ` 


-tially. dangerous, but at the same time to be quite.clear in one's own mind ..~ 


^ that the Government of India is on. top, that that Government is strongly | 
anti-Communist, and so one can tell. one's American friends "' , india is 


^." not going Communist." 


PROGRESS IN. PAKISTAN 


. Now let me sand 1 must E aize for these “switches but 
there is not the time to do smooth connecting pieces—to Pakistan... Here 
I shall talk first about internal affairs because unlike India, in Pakistan 
it is internal affairs which have been the most important in the past year. - 
J have the general feeling that Pakistan tc-day is a very much better. 


| d place than it was before October 1958. It is better in almost every respect. 
. . It has à Government that the people respéct. more, it has officials who 


are working harder, it has got rid of some of its dishonest officials, cor-' 
- ruption has not been eliminated but it is not so rampant as it was before 


p the Révolution. At the same time a serious attempt has: been made. 


by the- Government of Pakistan to take hold of the economic situation, 
to pull the country, which was moving towards bank ruptcy, economically 
together. There are, in spite of that, causes for anxiety. Pakistan is 
. perhaps too control-minded; there is a tendency to think that you cán 
- do everything by regulations and rules, you zan direct business to do this 
and to do that, and of coursé there is the otter danger which the Govern- 


ment and State never loses sight of, the danger of inflation. Yet.in spite .- 


- ofthose two anxieties I have no hesitation in saving that Pakistan to-day is . 
a far better country, a better run country thar. it was before the Revolution. | 


. The Cabinet is impressive. General Ayub himself has- grown in stature; 


he impressed. me on this last visit, as he. cid the year before, with his 
sincerity! He has grown in confidence and ir. knowledge; he is still willing 
_ ^to listen—which is always the sign of a big man—to people who disagree 
with him, and he undoubtedly is a man who is very fit to be at the head of 
the State. Like most soldiers, he may sometimes over-simplify things. 

:T think soldiers very often are apt to brush away difculties or not 


22 always to see them, but that is a very minor defect in the character of 


'a man who commands the confidence of the people, who has elevated thé . 
. tone of public life and who is quite determined to steer Pzkistan towards 
. prosperity. He hasa good Cabinet. I have not time to discuss its individual | 
members, but there are one or two: whom I will just briefly mention. 
There is General Azam, who is very largely concerned wit- rehabilitation | 
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and whem I can only describe as a dedicated man. There is General 
Bourki, who was mainly concerned with labour until recently. He is 
modest and sincere, willing to learn amd doing a good job. There is also 
the Finance Minister, Mr. Shoaib, of whom I would go so far as to say 
that not only is he the best Finance M:nister Pakistan has had for a very 
long tim2 but he is also the first Finanze Minister who has had a chance. 
There heve been other Finance Ministers before him who saw what was 
going wrong with the Pakistan economy, but they never had sufficient 
backing from their Prime Ministers to be able to do what they knew to 
be right. Mr. Shoaib has the backing of the President, so for the first 
tune you have a Finance Minister who knows what should be done and is 
in a postion to do it. The new regime is well established. When I say 
it is well established I do not mean orly established in power; it is also 
established in the affection and the respect of the people. As you wander 
round the country talking to people of all classes you do not find anybody 
who warts the old gang of politicians sack. Even amongst those people 
who most believe in the theoretical importance of the parliamentary 
system, you find no desire to see the old gang back in power. 


FILLING A GAP 


Nevertheless, matters could not have been allowed to go on indefinitely 
with no kind of representation of the people. General Ayub is fzr too 
sensible a man not to have realized tha: there was a gap between his own 
Government and the people, and that that gap could not go permanently 
unfilled. Some way of filling it had tc be found which would not open 
the way <cr all the bad things that happened under the old regime, and 
so General Ayub is embarking on his ba:.ic democracy or village demccracy 
which is based on a very simple theory. The theory is that the ordinary — 
villager Enows nothing about economics, is not capable of determining 
economic policy, 1s not capable of understanding foreign policy, but is 
capable of choosing a good man from amongst the people that he 
knows. The basis of the new system is the election from the village 
to a local council and then the election from that council to another council 
over a larger area so that you build vp a hierarchy in each element of 
which the representatives in it are elected by people who know them. 
That is row coming into operation. For the rest of the framing of the 
constituton a commission, as you kncw, is to be set up shortly and it 
will be the business of that commission zo put forward concrete proposals. 
I think what General Ayub has in mird is something like this, that you 
. build up your hierarchy in this way anc at the top you use that hierarchy 
to elect tae President and to elect the isgislature. The relations bezween 
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P the Président and the legislature have yet to be determined. I think it is” | 
pretty clear that, the President will have the full executive authority of `. 
' the. State, and in that sense will be in a parallel position to the American: 


' v. President, but. he may have more power than that. I think it is quite” 
a possible that he. ‘may have even ‘ultimate. legislative authority invested: uu 
oS dn him too. That i is all in the future and remains to be seen. . | 


A DIFFICULT. QUESTION. 


"There | is also another question, a: difficult. question, that wili fave to be 
: settled. . Should there be one legislature fer he whole of Pakistan Or 
- should there be separate legislatures for West Pekistan’ and East Pakistan? | 
: General Ayub, I think, favours one legislature for the whole of Pakistan. | 
. Quite frankly, and with very great respect, I Coubt the wisdcm of that: 


i l The people of East Pakistan are very political.y | minded: indeed, and I 


^" think it will be essential, if they are tó be kept not only contented: but ue 
©- with the feeling that it is their Pakistan as much as it is the West Pakistani's . ` 
Pakistan, that there should be some kindof lezislature in East Pakistan.  - 


ON All those: things remain to be hammered out, and the only thing which is 


définite so far is that at the bottom rung of taz tier there is the village. 
democracy. These village: councils are going to: consist of 80,000 elected - 


: . members and 40,000 nominated members. - One difficulty is going to. 


be that they are neàrly all, as ohe Saw from the. candidates’ lists, new, 
inexperienced men. The old politicians have not comè back in ‘these’. 
~ elections. They have not stood as candidates, and: therefore you are.- 
| going to have a lot of men without very much experience of the previous 
running of affairs. General Ayub realizes that you cannot leave it just 
- like that, so a very large scalé training scheme is being set on foot to give `, 


a “some education in public ‘affairs to those people who are elected to: 
NU. the village bodies. ' It is a colossal undertaking. To train 80,300: people . 


` you have to have a good many trainers, and it is not all that easy to find. 


<- people.you want, fit by expérience and character to give the right kind of 
. .: training. But anyway the attempt is to. be made; these people are: ‘to 
-' be trained so that they will begin by having some knowledge of what it | 


“is all about... It is too soon yet to form judgements on this, but I think it - 
is. very important that we should divest ourselves of the idea that nothing 


Ts but parliamentary government in the British form will suit any other 


country. I bélieve it.may well turn out to be the case that in the conditions . 
of Pakistan something ` on the lines of- Genera. Ayub's planning- may in 


^Í fact. be the right kind of pattern. .I:would not like to dogmatize about - 


. that; I àm only suggesting that for the present we. should keep a fairly 
.open mind'and not take it for granted that Pakistan ought ‘to reintroduce D 
the British’ form of the Parliamentary system. a ET | 
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REFUGEE PROBLEM 

The administration has been toned up tremendously. Eighteen months 
ago officials in Pakistan, as I think I reported last year, were disheartened 
and demoralized. The ones who were still honest were fed up and had a 
sense of helplessness. That has gone. They are back at their jobs now; 
they are working. There was a time when they were nervous, when they 
did not know what the new regime meant, and they were rather unwilling 
to pass orders of any kind for fear they got into trouble. That phase 
has passed. The officials in Pakistan to-day are doing a good job, a very 
much better job than was being done before the Revolution took place. 
District administration, unfortunately, is still pretty poor. This, of course, 
is a problem in India too. To-day with the tremendous expansion of the 
functions of government and the very great growth of the secretariat 
all the bright young chaps want to go to the secretariat. Having been a 
district officer myself I cannot imagine why anybody should ever want to 
go to the secretariat, but the fact remains that the ambition of nearly 
all the bright young men in India. and Pakistan to-day is to get away from 
the districts and to get to the secretariat, so the districts tend to get left 
with inexperienced or rather second rate people. This is particularly 
obvious in Pakistan, where one of my great fears is that the district 
administration may not be good enough to carry out the many schemes 
of improvement and development which the Government has in mind. 
There is one aspect of administration which 1s of particular importance 
because of its impact on human problems, and that is the problem of the 
refugees. I think it 1s not being unfair to the old regime to say that the 
attempts to deal with the refugee problem before the revolution were 
faint-hearted and dilatory. The new regime has got down to the task in 
a really workmanlike—or perhaps I should say soldier-like—manner. 
I had the chance of going out to the great refugee settlement at Korangi, 
just outside Karachi. The plan there is to have a township of 500,000 
people, and the aim 1s not just to get people of the poor and lower classes, 
but to try and get some kind of a cross-section of society. They have made 
a first class start. At the time when I was out there I think that something 
like 10,000 people a week were moving into the camp. I went and talked 
to some of them; they were obviously glad to be there. They were escaping 
from tbe hovels and the misery in which they had been living. They were 
going to places where they found the amenities of life available for them 
schools, medical services, drainage, public health, facilities of all kinds. 
Korangi, in fact, is a going concern; it is a real contribution to the solution 
of the refugee problem. Similar townships on a smaller scale are being 
set up in other parts of Pakistan. These things are all being done with the 
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i Ein ad great’ note ‘of: anxiety: in—I Was’ going: 'to°say. Karachi but I. must say : k : 


uo “Pindi: “Weimüst néver, forget: that itis Pindi; and riot Karachi, ‘on’ ‘which: . 
We ‘have to: focus: our eyes now. : There: is à very. great nots of anxiety . 
oe in Pindi’ about. foreign relations, There i is ‘the feeling that Russia i is build- 
^ ing-up-her influence in Afghanistan ‘and, as you know, the relations between: : 
tes Afghanistan. And: Pakistan, have: not been. particularly, happy. from the- 
start; *As:one ‘official put. it to me; “Yow have Russia cozaing: ‘down from’; 
. that side, you, have China showing: ‘all her: agafessive. intentions. from ihe. 
ges ", north-east, and there is just-d chance that. we people in. Pakistan will ^ 
„find Óurselves-in between the pincers.” That has led to the. feeling : amon gst - 
a lot. of. people. at- top level. in. Pakistan that the only real solution would: : 
be if India and: Pakistan could ‘get à bit- closer together so-that some kihd -` 
p ; of a ‘common. defence. schemé might: ‘be possiole. I think.that it is party. 
` because. of that spirit arid a similar’ ‘understanding i in. ‘Delhi that some of the’ : 

| " smaller problems at issue between: India: ene Pakistan: gre being settled: 

B E Türning from . smaller to bigger ‘things, financial disputes are, being’. dis; 
_ cussed, and the, Indus water. dispute ‘has. reeched such ‘a stage: that one. 
; Would be entitled to be very disappointed:; ifa & final settlement is'not effected. | 

< within- the. next few months. -As far as thése zhings are concerned there is ` 

_ Sou for belief that the two countries; are trying fo. ‘understand each .- 
.other better.. "When General Ayub: first canie into power there. Was.a. good | 
deal of apprehension in Delhi: People: were. inclined to:say. ihàt a soldier ` 

; in powerin Pakistan was bound to.be bellizóse. Iri fact history shows that 
"the bellicose people are not generally thé soldiers, and now ‘it: has. come 

"to be’ realized that General: Ayub is not! ‘bellicose, butis quite ‘genuinely. 
-anxious to comeé:.a.bit closer to India... Then there ls the; treméridóuss-.. 


ges 


D "problem of-Kashmir. I have: always ‘refused, as you Know; dn: ‘these: 
- “meetings to discuss thé Kashmir problem and I do not _ propose. to ‘break’: 
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and Pakistan can really get TRE in the kind. of defensive: union that 
is going to be vital if the dangers: on the northern frontier arè as real as 
I believe them to be. 

It is, of course, natural that as a result of all these quien Pasian 
is even closer to Britain than she was before. She has:always been fairly 
close. There were at times certain influences which would have liked 
Pakistan to link up with other Islamic countries rather than with Britain, 
but broadly the rulers of Pakistan have never forgotten what. Mr. Jinnah 
said before he died to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, “ Do not forget above all 
things that you must hang on close to Britain and the Commonwealth.” 
That has never been forgotten by the rulers of Pakistan, and the present 
situation has made it more imperative than ever that they should pursue 
_ that policy. So to-day Pakistan is closer to Britain than she has ever been. 


AMERICA'S INFLUENCE 


When one talks about the relations of India and Pakistan with the 
West one must not, however, think only in terms of Britain; one has also 
to think in terms of America. Here I am going to switch back for a 
minute to India. As you know, for some time America was not very 
popular in India. To put it more accurately, there were two phases. 
There was a phase just about the time of the transfer of power when 
America was very popular; there was a phase later than that when America 
was not very popular. That was partly because American aid to Pakistan 
had been misunderstood in Delhi. People in Delhi were apt to say that 
Pakistan and India were at daggers drawn, and American aid to Pakistan 
must be directed against India. For a time there was misunderstanding of 
that and it led to—I will not say bad feeling—but it led to lack of warrnth in 
India towards America. At the same time India's policy of neutralism was 
not understood in America, and some American statesmen made 
blunt and rather scathing comments on that policy of neutralism which 
were naturally resented in Delhi. So there was a phase when there was not 
very much wármth towards America. That phase has passed. You find 
far more good feeling towards America to-day than I found two years ago. 
There are a number of reasons for the change. One, I think, is a realiza- 
tion now that American aid to Pakistan is not in any sense directed 
against India. The second reason is the tremendous help that America 
has been giving to India, as indeed she has to Pakistan. She has been 
lavish, she has poured out help of one kind and another to both those 
countries, and it is beginning to be realized how much that has meant. 
Then I think there is another reason of a personal kind. There have been 
in India two absolutely first class American ambassadors. The present 
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a i n has had ; a Sud. iod à effec. “He has + helped : make" 


-the Indian.people: ‘understand: what is in. the. mind of. Americans, and to ; 
^ E ae make. his own people. understand what.ig in-the Indian ind. .He has 
s.l done a;very great deal to bring t the two countries together.: "More recently: - 
uc “there has. been the.visit of President:Eisenhower.: Now I: ‘know it is very- 
Ee , easy 'tó exaggerate the: effect of: visits. of particular people. It is poole. 

that. those effects are purely transient; and one must not atach too much’, 
| © mportancé to them, but if those visits come at thé psycho-ogical moment 
3 ‘they, can nevertheless be of great. s Moor ‘There have beer two Visits, , 


siin 


fus “teal effects. ‘One of: those. was ihe. Visit of our Prime: Minister, ‘to-which I 

^referréd. last year,.and the other was the’ Visit of President: Eisenhower. 
“I was in-India-whén. President ‘Eisenhower was there. I was not actually - 
: dm Delhi; I'left Delhi the: day before: he got: theré: because I know..that ; 
| “when , you ‘have really important visitors i& "Delhi you cannot do any,” 
AN business: . It is ‘bétter-to go’ somewhere. else ard get on with ones work: ; 
°°). But as I was travelling round India for the next two or ‘three weeks after - 
^5: "jthe ‘President’ S visit, wherever. you went people. had been very. greatly’. 
ie 2: "impressed by President. Eisenhower, by his obvious sincerity, by his: deter- 
POI mination to help.. ‘I-do not attach much importance to the “crowds ‘that. 
^. ‘turnout’ to’ greet distinguished visitors.” Crowds ‘will tum out for any * 
. tamasha at. any time; as you.all know, but Ido attach à.lot.of importance - 
“ite what. was being said. by ordinary folk. When I form’ my judgements of - 
= things.. in. Indiá, I. try as far. as possible not. to; think toco much of the-- 
"official world, not to think-too much. even: the- "wealthy, but to try and". 
~ find out what ordinary lower: ‘middle-class. peo»le are. feeling, and.I also... 
x 1 father like going lower and finding out what taxi drivers ard lit men and’. 
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- bus drivers and trám conductors and‘people of that kind have got in their. : ^ 

* minds; "Even down to those levels President Eisenliower's visit had made a: - 

„great impact. Synchronizing as it did with the other factors that I have py 

"described it has, I think, helped. to give some degree cf permanence’ 7 | 

" ` to the greatly improved feeling i in India-towards America. “Dn the reverse. — 

: x side of:thé: picture, during my recent.tour of-America’ where’ I went over, .:. 
'a good. deal of that country I-found- far tore ünderstarding of India 

.than there was five years ago. “Except i in some’ of the Midd e: West Areas, ' 

t ; where isolationismi is. still strong; I found: Very. ready recognition of the IN 

. fact that the. West has got to go.on helping. India. arid Pakisfar, not eu. | 


shortly going to embark on new plans. India’s Third Five-Year Plan will 
be on a very big scale. Some of us are afraid that it may be on too big 
a scale, which may to some extent over-strain the resources of the country. 
Be that as it may, it is a plan which is being carried out because India is 
convinced of the paramount necessity of improving the standard of 
life of the ordinary man. Pakistan, too, is also about to embark on a 
new plan, not on the Indian scale, but in proportion to her resources. 
Both those plans are going to depend for their success on help from the 
outside world. If the outside world were to withhold help neither India 
nor Pakistan could make the progress which is essential they should make. 

Luckily there is no question of the outside world withholding help. 
What the quantum of the help will be, much better economic brains than 
mine will have to decide, but I am quite certain of this, that both in this 
country and in America there is a ready recognition of the reasons why 
India and Pakistan must receive the maximum possible help in the 
economic sphere. The reasons are of course obvious, and perhaps 
provide a suitable note on which to end my talk. There is first the reason 
of plain feelings of humanity. It is not tolerable in 1960 that people 
should be allowed to continue with a standard of living, as low as it still 
is, in spite of all that has been done in India and Pakistan. I think I am 
right in saying that the average income in India to-day is still in the neigh- 
bourhood of about 300 rupees a year. That is not tolerable in 1960, so 
that on that ground alone the West has got to help. 

Then there is the more materialistic reason that the economy of between 
400 and 500 million people is bound to have a tremendous effect upon the 
economy of the whole of the rest of the world. If we had no humane 
sentiments, plain prudence would make it necessary for us to see that the 
economies of India and Pakistan go from strength to strength. Finally, 
there is a reason of a different character. I will repeat what I have 
said once or twice before here, that in my judgement India and Pakistan 
may very well prove to be the last bulwarks in the East against the rising 
tide of Communism. For that reason alone it is essential that their 
economies should be kept strong. I do not need to emphasize that, 
because there is nobody in this room who is not bound by ties of personal 
affection to both those two countries. So I am preaching to the converted 
when I say that the two countries are doing a good job. They have both 
got anxieties of their own different kinds but the progress in them is 
encouraging and remarkable, and it is up to us to go on doing as we have 
been doing and to strive in every possible way to expedite their economic 
progress and so insure their continuing stability. | 
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: 3 Cloud on the Horizon 


r 


: presided said: 


a word about her, because I am, 
-quite-certain that nearly everybody. 
. in this room must have come across 


n 


— 


| Sir ` PERCIVAL . GRIEFITHS, 


` -East India Association; the Pakistan 
^, Society, and the: Royal Over-Seas 
.. League’ at: Over-Seas, House, Park 
- Place, St. James’s, s.w.1, on. Thurs- 
` day, February l Ith, 1960., ` 


LORD. SPENS who 
[ ‘cannot let this 
. meeting, ` the first since 
- Willingdon died, pass without saying 


The Rt. Hon. 


~ “her at one time or another if they 


^ 
bes 


xe t UO 


- us who, had 'any dealings with. her: 


‘were’ out in India. She made à 


. personal . impression not only on 
' Viceroy's-House, but on every part. 
.. of India which she visited and every 


person. whom she met, and none of 


will ever forget her. 

- Lam only going to tell one personal 
hos which goes back to 1917:in 
. the First World War. When I got 


my first leave from Mesopotamia 


to India J came on a hospital ship 
"which arrived in"B ombay after mid- 


. day ona Saturday afternoon.: Those: - 


os “of us who were fit; were allowed" to ` 


land’ „on the Saturday afternoon. 
Geis EX 


‘ 2 1 
? 
x T je erus : 
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CE, 
; addredsed a Joint Meeting of the: 


Lady . | 


Those Wao were not fit. were not `; 
allowed to land unti- Monday morn- . 
ing. During the--weekend the | 
hospial ship. was at sea outside 
Bombay and three or four of the, | 
wounded officers cz - ies: d 
had an introduccior. Lady. 

Willingécn and I want ind saw her” 


8nd I tcld her that story.. Now the , 
reason why the hzspi:al ship was: 


kept at sea was a very good one; ; 
namely, so that all ihe overcrowded. 
hospitals -ù Bombay zould be cleared, 
the patients sent up country during - 
the week-end, anc. the. hospitals -~ 
made ready for: th: new sick and ~ 


‘the wounded coming from Meso-- 


potamia on the Zollowing days. . 
There was. a great shortage of 


hospital beds in Bainbay. ‘Within a 


month Lady Willingdon: had 
approacied everybcdy, British and : 
Indian, "who had spare beds in 


Bomtay ñ for wound: d and got them .-- 


to promise that iiey would put. 
those” beds at her disposal” every 
week-end when hospital ships arrived 
from. Mesopotamia. "The result was 


that the-eafter ever~-time wounded `` 


and sick arrived they were immedi- . 
ately disembarked and taken to 
hospital. They no onger remained | 
at sez for 48 hour: after, they. had | 
seen. Bombay. Wet, 


that was `` 


- -— 


typical of Lady Willingdon. She- 


was one of the oldest members of 
this Association, and I think all of 
us should remember her with 
gratitude for all she did for India 
and for her innumerable friends. 


Sir Percival Griffiths really needs . 


no introduction. I have not even 
asked him what the title of his 
talk means. I look forward with as 
much interest and anticipation as 
I know all of you do to hear what 
he is going to say to us. 


QUESTIONS 


In reply to a question by Mr. 
P. K. SHAHANI about the need 


for production and distribution of: 


cheap English books, Sir PERCIVAL 
GRIFFITHS said: I am very glad that 
question has been asked. I would 
" have liked to talk about it but did 
not feel I could interrupt the thread 
of my talk to do so. I regard this 
development, although on too small 
a scale as yet, as being one of the 
most important that has taken place. 
For too long we have been content 
to let the Communist countries 
have the field to themselves in this 
matter of the dissemination of litera- 
ture. You can go anywhere you 
like in India—India rather more 
than Pakistan—and you find Com- 
munist literature all over the place. 
More recently the Russians have 
taken to a rather more subtle line. 
Instead of putting out just pro- 
paganda literature they have put 
out a great deal of perfectly good 
stuff, British. classics and the like 


4 


from Russia, all building up the 
idea that when you want the good 
things of life free, if you want 
culture cheap, Russia is the place 
to go to get it In the past we have 
done nothing to counter that, either 
directly or indirectly, except of 
course for the admirable work of the 
British Council. Now we are at 
last recognizing that there is a job 
to bedone. And when I was recently 
in America I made a plea to my 
American ‘friends that they too 
should give some attention to this 
problem, because the American litera- 
ture you see in India to-day is 
wholly unworthy of a great country. 
It is mostly second-rate and salacious. ` 
I feel that if America and Britain 
can get together and recognize the 
importance of making decent litera- 
ture, representative of the Western 
way of life, available at prices that 
people can buy, that will go a very 
very long way, even further than direct 
propaganda would go, to countering 
the attempts of our Communist 
competitors. I therefore enormously 
welcome this new development and 
I hope that the Government of this 
country. will recognize some day 
that it wants a great deal more 
money to be spent on it than has so 
far been granted. 


In answer to another question 
on the advisability of Pakistan and 
India being re-united, Sir PERCIVAL 
GRIFFITHS said: You have very 
much put me on the spot, because if 
I said that Pakistan ought to join 
India I shall never be able to go to 
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 ably stronger. 


practicable at all. 
. are far too many factors making 


'on that front. 


per 


Karachi again, and if I say that- 


India, ought io join Pakistan I 
should never be, able again to go 
to Delhi. But I agree with the 
spirit of your question. If, in 
some form or cther, it were possible 


for India and Pakistan to get to-: 
_ gether, 


then. the defence against 
Communism would be immeasure- 
I do not think that 
any kind of political union is 
. I think there 


against that for it to be possible. 
I am not even prepared to say that 
cit- would necessarily: be desirable. 
What is important is that the 
countries should establish . such 
friendly relations that they can have 
common defence talks and get to- 
gether ón common matters of policy 
I think that there is 
some realization in both countries 
that that needs to be done, but, as 


I -have said earlier, Kashmir is still 
a stumbling block.‘ But I agree with - 


the spirit of your question entirely, 


` though I do not think that in my 
d opinien there could possibly be any 
form of a political union between 


the me countries. 


Sir STANLEY REED: I would like 


"to ask Sir Percival if he does not 


think that the attack by China on 
India's frontiers may be a stabilizing 
rather than a disturbing factor in 
as much as it, may make these 


_ frontier countries aware that the 


military menace to India is not on 
'the Western frontier; where we have 


been. in contact for nearly two 


t 
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centuries, but on the north-eastern . 
fronder, . with that tremendous - 
popula: jon massed behind it. - And 
is it not having a certain reflex 
action on the policy of Russia ànd a 
more realistic view of Russia’s. rela- 


tions with western Europe under 


Mr. Krushchev? I would like to - 
pay a word of tribute to the great 
lady waom we do not see amongst — 
us to-day. I would not dare to do. 
this but for the fact—and it is not . 
arrogance—that I probably knew : 
her Detter than most people in the 
room. I can well remember to-day 
how wken Lord and Lady Willingdon 
landed in Bombay for him to take up ` 
the Governorship, all differences, 
all fiction, melted like a hailstone 
in the sun. During those five and _ 
a half eventful years from 1913 to 
1919, when she in the heyday of 
her beauty and when he with his 
infinite tact which was the hallmark 
of a great gentleman, they carried 
on bravely through the great strain ` 
of the War. The Chairman mention- ` 


ed whet Lady Willingdon did for 


the sick people from Mesopotamia: 
That one episode was, if I may say 
so, only a fracticn of the whole. 
She mobilized the womanhood of 
western India to relieve the horrors 
of that campaign, and I think she 
raised through her own ‘efforts some-. 
thing like 40 lakhs of rupees to 
carry: on that magnificent, work. 
Those who ‘have seen her sitting 
here in her later years cannot 
realize what splendid, magnificent 
service she did in her great days in 
Indie. 


Mr. H. H. Hoop: I was also in 


Bombay when sbe landed and I 
am so grateful to Sir Stanley Reed 
for what he has said. 


Sır PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS: Sir 


Stanley’s question was: Did I think: 


that the Chinese episode would have 
a stabilizing effect on the neigh- 
bouring countries? A question from 
Sir Stanley Reed in a sense is 
flattering, because he knows far 
more about international affairs than 
I do, but I agree entirely with what 
he has in mind. There is no doubt 
that all the countries of South-East 
Asia have been. extremely nervous 
at the behaviour of China. When I 
was in Burma, in spite of the official 
policy of the Government, it was 
quite clear that there was underlying 
it a very very deep anxiety about 
China indeed, and I think that 
India's action in telling China exactly 
where she is going to get off will 
have a heartening effect on all 
. those countries. I think that this 
may very well help to mobilize the 
anti-Communist forces. 


Sir FREDERICK BOURNE: [t is 
always an honour to be asked to 
return thanks for Sir Percival 
Griffiths’ talks, particularly when 
there is a very distinguished and 
large audience. He has, as usual, 
given us a completely masterly 
exposition of what he found in 
Pakistan and India—no hesitation, 
no doubts, nothing tendentious, all 
factual and interesting. At the same 
time I would like to thank our 


‘matter 


distinguished Chairman for taking 


the chair, and all’ those for being 
present. The best of luck to you, Sir 


Percival, and may we hear you 


again next year and many years 


Subsequently. 


The New Developments in 


Education in Iran 


Dr. H. E. EHTESHAM delivered his 
lecture to the Iran Society at the 
Iran Club, London. The Rt. Hon. 
the Lord Bossom presided. After 
the lecture the speaker answered the 
following questions put to him by 
members of the audience: 


Can you tell us if you have any 
boarding schools in Iran? 

Yes, in recent years a few boarding 
schools have been founded but 
these are mostly in Tehran. I myself 
studied at an English boarding 
school in Isfahan and also for some 


time at an American school in 


Tehran. These schools were closed 
before the war but a very good one 
is in the process of foundation near 
Tehran. This school is to be run on 


' the lines of an English Public school. 


During my recent visit to Iran, I 
was able to meet the Principal, Mr. 
Elliot-Smith, and was told that the 
school will shortly be opened. 

I had the intention to found a 
similar school in England and the 
was discussed with the 
authorities of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in this country but as such a 
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S acido Tad ‘been’ founded in: i Tehran, ^ E Cai.) you teli cusin n conélisión about’ 
= 2 decided. 1o abandon the maíter. ' :-.. the: “works. ‘which yor ‘are, doing. per ; 


— 


ILE £M 


F jn. dran. and : do the. ;pupils n> 2... A few years ago 1 began to- realize: - 


ee 
Veale 


J A 
th 


Ker d other. things? d x > country” Were: often: misguided : and. 
; - Yes; indeed, we ; do have, a very because; of the- lack ` of : prope. ^ 


Eonar et 


“there: learn to read and write. as well : ‘that: the: students’ coming. to^ this. A 


Do. “you. ‘have. any school for’ blind. "sonally i in this country ? MICI un 5 


NS “show, pei in, "Tehran: The "cliidrei ~ guardian, they often Wasted: their is * 
< theré: are well: looked’ after and. are. time" in: this: county.. and. returned”, 

d se : oertainly taught to fead: and write: : do “their: Own. co untry - with - o du i 

i Do. you. make. any. Provision. for. qualifcations’ and. giving a ‘very. bad” 

- “o rphans? ~ i TAL. P DU. of this:  cóuntry.:. “Theres ; l 

pe “Yes, the ‘Pahlavi. Foundation. has’ fore,;i “decided to "establish a gib x 

3 “built: several orphanages "in Iran:-. ianship~ Bureau ‘myself, ‘so’ that I: 


WE zU&nd. is. doing an. excellent work: with.” -éould: personally. help“ those studénits <- 
ER “these: children... ‘They: ‘are’: ‘carefully . ^whodssired guidance: and assistarice: - S 
‘looked ' after ‘from’ childhood right. 3 now, ‘have! many students: under. - 

x Up tò, adolescence and their éducation. “may: care and I makz it my. business .: 


ey ." jS Ntakerr. care vof. - ‘Some. of them go," to: See: ‘that they. aie placed i 1n proper ; E 


Aus to Secondary: Schools! i in my country. boarding schools and their: education:~ 

“Sand: others.” ate ‘ducky: ‘enough’, to. be. ; and” conduct ‘is “care? ally. supervised, - 
Mi u cm tO.: foreign counttiés to complete "as. long as they. are in this. country. 
2 ^" their: edücation. . CT n : Unfortunately, - the : mhain- obstacle." 
i. oed "A few. years. ago’ T had a funny” “fas “b3en finding’ vacancies jn the.’ 
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: experience: of a young" - Iranian ‘who... best schools. for these students sincs p - 


x P, 


3 i came. 10: this country to: study Engins “they? usually come: eres at; tie-age- 
q lering : ‘and: When: he: returned to- Iran :: of-16‘onwatds and it is. then: too late-^ 
3 "he found that: there: was nọ: Call for . ‘to Have them “accepted, in- “good -: 
jx qualified, engineers. - . He. was obliged boarding schools. However, I: am. 


ay, 


‘to work | aš an. accountant—thus, "doing my best and: hope that : the- : 
wasting’ ‘his time. spent. on- education. : : Work: which, I am carrying out on: c a 
" and. the qualifications. obtained... Does : * "behalf of the educati onal: circles-and. ` E 
«this kind’ of. thing’ still- happen?.: ` ^: Society . of. my country" will - “SOME , ME 
l vIn view: of the rapid developments. b be appreciated! ae oe 
: d progress: In: my. country I: feel > aa FON eee CIN dT 
/ that this is: ‘hardly likely to: happen ` -` MAC Ro RM E RE n 


; in these. days. There is now a. great < CAD the conclusion of the discussion 
“veal: fc or, skilled ‘men. ‘arid craftsmen ` “a vote of thanks: to “he lectürer. WAS 
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The Objects of the 
East India Association 


(INDIA PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


f 


IN 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by 
the Crown, the East India Association. was formed with the object of 
“the promotion of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants 
of India generally.” This object was steadfastly pursued during the 
ensuing eighty-one years. The Independence of India. and Pakistan 
. attained in 1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased 
the need for strengthening the bonds of friendship and the importance 
of mutual understanding between the people of Britain and the inhabitants 
of the countries formerly comprising the India Empire—namely, India, 
Pakistan, and Burma. The Association therefore. is continuing its 
work, with the assistance of all those who are interested in the welfare 
and progress of these countries, by the methods which have proved 
so helpful in the past, namely: x 


1. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and 
publication of the, same. 


2. By providing opportunities for the free init of important 
questions affecting India, Pakistan, and Burma. . 


3. By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these 
countries and of Britain through the medium of social and other 
gatherings. 


4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding 
the countrjes named. . 


The Association 1s essentially none ifc in character and has no 
connexion with any political party. It seeks to provide an open platform. 
for the consideration of current problems relating to India, Pakistan, 
arid Burma. It welcomes as members all those who are interested 
in their welfare and progress. 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months 
of August and September. Members are entitled to invite friends to 
these meetings. | ' 
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CCORDING. to our. Constitution: Héucation i 1S a Siate Subject and dies 
| Centre has. very limited. responsibilities: -which. are 3mainly confined 
M to the: Sphere: of Higher. Education.: Tr practice, however, the "Union: 
", Government is: Tücreasingly: concerned with ‘all stages’ ‘of Education; and .- 
^ ‘its ‘role.of planning, co-ordinating; collecting and disseminating’ informa- - A 
"tion; -and-organizing research projects. and pilot: activities ‘tends: to: grow: SUM. 
m dm importance as.a National Pattern of Education unfolds itself." 7. e 
Lv The value- of.a National Pattern of Educati ion is: universally . admitted ,- p 
E B and the nature and. Scope: -of such a pattern: are uy clear. to all those. who 3E 
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T a The need for: a dum poa of. ENT arose’ out: of tlic idéslogy.. 
And ‘Aspirations ofthe nationalist'tovement, which ‘culminated with. the. 2 - 2 
“winning. ‘of Independence in 1947. . Both: the- desire to revive the. main .- pe 
: otha ‘of. ‘our, ancient culture: and civilizazion and: the attraction’ oft. xs 
^ Saerodncaiy liberal and: ‘scientific, ‘ideas “anc. institutions ' of. ‘the West: ud 
--conttibuted, to the. philosophy of education which. influenced tlie: a 
' ment: of a new educational system: Only: the outlines cf a new: system .: 

i have emerged: yet’ and’ the gap ‘between: theory and. practice remains: wide ` 
“wand poignant. The broad: ideas determining the. evolution ofa national” 
z system are, however, clear.and can ‘be briefly stated bere. ` y E D : 

In “the first place: the new system . of educazi ion must. contribute: to. the ^ n d 
: 1 achievement of certain fundamental objectives. of our present-day. society. . A 
~ These objectives: are ‘the. consolidation: of: national unity; the. economic. 
; reconstruction of the country in order to raise thé comior man’ S standard . 

: “of living, arid the establishment 'of a democrazic-and. socialistic pattern of. : 

"Society. ; It i$ agreed ‘by all that educatión müst contribute effectively | 

to’ the realization. of these objectives; but: this realization i is often. vagué . 

M and the practical; measures taken: to give. effect to: it are: quite inadequate. | ua . s 

| _ Secondly, the new pattern ‘of education: should. make our people: cons." * 

"scious. of the: cültural values of India, detived from. the historic past as: .:7- 

well: as.the living present. The. dull and lifeless į process, of imparting knows. oe 

ress of dub, valuen a Wooden. mechanical. fashion. must i ave way : PEOM 
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to a new and dynamic system rooted in: the best of old traditions and 
catering effectively to present-day needs. An alien and inadequate system 
has to be transformed into a truly national pattern capable of serving 
the real and urgent requirements of people. The emphasis on Basic 
Education, with its fresh approach and practical methods, the programme 
of social education, the growing awareness of the role of the teacher, 
and the new sensitivity to the educational needs of the rural population 
are some examples of measures and trends to make education more 
Indian in character and more realistic in content. 

Thirdly, there is an ever-increasing emphasis on the utilitarian aspect 
of education, its relationship to vocational pursuits and employment, 
and with the implementation of the vast new programmes of economic 
development, especially the process of industrialization. The establish- 
ment of multi-purpose schools, the expansion of Scientific and Technical 
education, and the various reforms in ME field of Secondary education 
are all geared to this end. 


t 


QUALITATIVE IMPROVEMENT 


All these broad objectives and the wider sociological changes make it 
imperative that there should be adequate qualitative improvement at all 
levels of education along with the immense quantitative expansion which 
is both desirable and inevitable. These pose tremendous problems of 
planning, organization and financial resources. Then there is the need 
to bring the educationally backward areas and classes of our population 
to the same level as the more advanced sections of the community; this 
has to be accomplished with the utmost speed and care. These tasks make 
it imperative that a national pattern of education should be evolved and 
implemented through a process of mutual understanding and close co- 
operation among educationalists from all the States of the Indian Union. 

The main function of the Union Ministry of Education is to bring 
about such mutual understanding and co-operation. To facilitate the 
evolution of a national pattern it must also undertake important studies, 
surveys and research programmes and launch pilot activities for testing 
new ideas and techniques and setting up model institutions; the tasks of 
national planning and the methods of financing developmental activities 
determine other important functions at the Centre. 

A National Pattern of Education is being continuously evolved through 
the agency of numerous Commissions, Councils, Committees and Con- 
ferences, which can survey the national scene, examine specialized 
problems of national importance and character, formulate measures and 
recommendations for action and appraise and evaluate progress from time 
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schemes pertaining to Basic education is the shortage of trained Basic 
teachers. To meet this problem, the Government have started new 
Basic Teachers’ Training institutions and the Teachers’ Training institu- 
tions already in existence are being converted into Training institutions 
for Basic teachers. An All India Educational Survey for finding out the 
location. of the various Primary and Secondary schools in the country 
has been completed and will provide the: basis for suitable location of 
new schools. The various educational and administrative practices in 
the States were studied by the Survey and the information collected by 
it is expected to be of immense value in the formulation of the third Five- 
Year Plan of educational development. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In the field of Secondary Education, which was grossly neglected and 
narrowly confined in the past, we are now making all possible efforts 
to break the old rigidities, to diversify the courses and to give our Second- 
ary schools the character of Multipurpose schools. The aim is that 
Secondary education should not merely be the intermediate means of 
reaching the portals of a University but should be an end in itself. 

The pattern of eight years of integrated Elementary education of the 
Basic type, followed by three years of Higher Secondary education with 
diversified courses to give a vocational bias to the curriculum and thus 
make it both a terminal stage to enter life and a preparatory stage for 
Higher studies, has been adopted on the recommendation of the Secondary 
Education Commission. Languages, Social Studies, General Science 
and a craft form the core-curriculum in the new pattern of Secondary 
education. In addition to this, the pupil may-select one of the following 
diversified courses to be provided at Multipurpose schools: (i) Humanities; 
(ii) Science; (iii) Technical Studies; (iv) Commerce; (v) Agriculture; 
(vi) Fine Arts: and (vii) Home Science. 

An All India Council for Secondary Education has been set up to 
review the progress of Secondary Education from time to time and also 
to give expert advice to State and Central Governments on the improve- 
ment and expansion of education i in this field. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


The most important landmark in the field of University education was 
the appointment of the University Education Commission, which produced 
a remarkable Report on the functions of a University. It also recommend- 
ed important reforms that are now being gradually introduced in our 
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impressive achievements in quantitative expansion, showing more than 
doubling up of numbers of students, teachers and institutions at all stages 
of Education since Independence, it has not been possible to reach some 
of the targets, especially in the introduction of universal, free and com- 
pulsory education at the elementary stage. 

The very slow progress in the education of girls and the widening gulf 
between the educationally backward and the educationally advanced 
areas are matters of serious concern and call for urgent action. The 
reconstruction of Secondary education has been slow and the desired 
ends are not being achieved. At the University stage the deterioration 
in standards and the growing unemployment of the educated youth are 
a source of anxiety and: may pose a serious danger to society if effective 
measures are not taken quickly. 

The dissatisfaction with the present system of education is widespread 
among the vocal sections of society and criticism is frequently expressed 
by influential people. No one will deny the many shortcomings of the : 
present system of education and some of these have.been briefly referred 
to above. Much of the dissatisfaction and criticism, however, is vague 
and ill-informed, sometimes sterile and destructive, and always expressed 
in the same terms and slogans. | 

This state of affairs 1s generally frustrating and most disheartening 
to the vast numbers of students and teachers who are involved in the 
present system and have no choice of a better one. It is time that we 
mustered sufficient faith and dynamism to overcome the state of inertia 
and defeatism on the one hand and of sterile and destructive criticism on 
the other. 

The truth is that the National Pattern of education is fairly satisfactory 
and it will certainly continue to evolve and change with the changing 
circumstances and urges of our society. It is not that the present pattern 
1s defective or useless; what is depressing is that the rate of implementation 
and progress 1s slow and the gap between intention and achievement 
becomes wider. l 

The main reason for the lack of action and achievement is that our 
- Society has not yet placed sufficient value on education and consequently 
the sense of campaign and crusade which is.needed to battle against 
ignorance and illiteracy is absent. This cannot last for long. Already the 
small village community in each of some 600,000 villages of India has 
begun to demand a school for its children, and to have its school these 
rural folk are prepared to sweat and sacrifice. This sweat and sacrifice 
could catch on and produce that peaceful, social revolution which may 
provide the motive force for: the early implementation of educational 
reform and development implicit in the National Pattern of Education. 
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PLANNING 


. Most people reco gnize that the contrast between planned economies 
and Hoenn economies 1s not so sharp as it was made out to be at one 
time, and the question essentially is one of degree rather than of kind. 

. The problem for underdeveloped countries is one. of stepping up 
the rate of savings and investment in the economy as a whole so as to 
secure substantial increases in national output. This process is a difficult 
one. The existing low level of incomes makes it difficult to spare a sufficient 
quantum of resources for purposes of investment, and so long as invest- 
ment remains low, neither the national product nor the rate of savings 
can go up . 

Both in the First and in.the Second Five-Year Plans, ihe State in India 
has played a crucial role. The rate of investment in the public sector has 
been increased steadily. In 1951-2 public.investment was Rs. 212 crores. 
By the end of the First Plan, that is 1955-6, 1t had risen to Rs. 482 crores; 
and for the current year it is expected to reach Rs. 850 crores. There has 
been a fourfold increase in the course of the last eight years. The country 
has made significant advances in the field of irrigation, power, industrial 
development, and the rehabilitation and strengthening of the transport 
system. Not only has public investment grown, but private investment 
has also been at a high level. This is because, as the basic facilities like 
irrigation, power, and transport develop, the opportunities for private 
investment get enlarged. It 1s no use arguing in this situation that the 
State should merely confine itself to a negative or limited role. ‘The fact 
is that the State as the representative of the community has to take on the 
functions of the entrepreneur, and the experience in India so far suggests 
that the public sector and the private sector can advance together without 
coming in each other's way. 

Although India has accepted the socialist pattern of society, this 1s not 
to be construed as acceptance of any set pattern. The socialistic pattern 
is not intended to be a monolithic structure of society without any of the 
checks and balances or devices of countervailing power which character- 
ize healthy societies...” 

TARKESHWARI SINHA, Deputy Minister of Finance 
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FINANCE 


.. . If one may hazard a broad guess of the order of external resources 
which could bring a Rs. 10,000-crore Plan within range of feasibility, 
a figure of Rs. 2,500 crores may be mentioned, of which Rs. 500 crores 
would represent resources needed for repayment and servicing of the debt 
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. outstanding at the end of the Second Plan, end the rest would be a con- 
tribution to the financing of the Plan. ~ E 
]t has to be remembered that we have rur. down our sterling balstices i 
already to the tune of Rs. 550 crores during the Seconc Plan, and there 
will be no such cushion for further scaling down our own reserves during . 
the Third Plan period., In mentioning this figure of Ks. 2,500 crores, 
however, I am, of course, including the.further assistance likely to be 
received in the form of P.L.480 um which make: their Eontabuton à; 
to the internal financing of the Plan. . 
As regards internal resources, even allowing for a ia aa 
. assistance and assuming a somewhat largér part for the private sector, 
a prodigious effort of mobilization of the savings of the community 
through taxation and borrowing in diverse forms will te required, if a 


"Plan of something like Rs. 10,000 crores, which woukl mean at least 


Rs. 11,000 crores including the current Plan. outlay, which will be Rs. 1,000 _ 
crores at a minimum, is to be financed . 

As regards the. pattern, the issues that a-ise are symbolized by the ` 
urge for attaining self-sufficiency, on the one hand, in food and, on the - 
other hand, in machines, including machines to produce machines. 
Where these two objectives begin to conflict, however, aid the question 
of priority arises, I have little doubt that we should opt foz self-sufficiency 
in food before self-reliance in machines.. 

The latter is: much more difficult and costly to attain and, idea, 
with the still growing disparity in the rate of development between the 
advanced industrial countries and India, it should remain economical 
.to import a wide, though ever shifting, range of machines from these 


. countries, in view of the greater capital intensity of machine-making 


and the considerable lead in capital accumulation enjoyed by these 
‘countries. This does not imply, of course, that considerable progress: 
in the sector of machine-making industries skould not take place in the 
Third Plan period, but only that self-sufficiency in this- sphere is not a 
vital or attaindble SO DIECBNÉ during the Third Plan." 


DR. B. K. MADAN—Rererve Bank cf India Bulletin | 
Courtesy Far East Trade. 
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RANIAN education has a brilliant past with a recorc of twenty five 
centuries of greatness behind it. During the course cf tkis long. and 
brilliant period. it has had its ups and downs,-and the vicissitudes, 

of events have left their mark upon it. The treasures of Iranian 
Science and knowledge have been plundered several tomes by savage ` 
invaders, but with all this, Iran has preserved its position as the torch — 
‘bearer of science and culture all through the centuries and the othér ^. 
ancient nations—particularly the neighbouring countries—have always. ` 
benefited by the rays emanating from this great source of light. | 


One of the most. prominent features of Iranian life is the zeal that the: ^^ 


people have always shown for the preservation of their cu.ture. At a time 
when the occidental countries were engaged in religious wars and useless’ 
. civil strife, the ‘Iranians were aed enriching the treasurse of world: know- 
ledge. ^ v 

In modern times, we eue a period of Mono from the latter 
part of the eleventh century cf Hegira up to the 13th century. This was ` 
due to internal chaos and civil wars but just the same, names like Omar 
Khayyam, Saadi, Hafiz, Ferdowsi, Abu Ali Cina, and. Razi shine like 
eternal stars in the firmament of world knowledge. 

From. the dawn of the eleventh century of the Hegira, until the beginning 
of the reign of Reza Shah the Great, our education expetiznced a serious 


. setback because of internal disorder and successive, wars. We remained, 
-as“you might say, at the tail end of the caravan. Older institutions of 


learning collapsed simply through disregard and lack of irterest. Educa- 
tion became the prerogative of the. few from the selected classes; while . 
popular education, in spite of all the sincere efforts that were made did 
.not make the necessary progress. It was up to His Late Majesty, Reza ` 
Shah the Great, to effect a transformation in Iranian education in the same 


"way it was wrought in the other spheres of Iranian life. Thus modern : 


elementary and secondary schools were expanded; The Tekran University 
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was founded; and ultimately scores of students were sent to Europe 
to complete their education in the European universities. Besides this, 
many foreign professors were invited and employed in the Iranian higher 
seats of learning. This expansion was.not only confined to the large 
cities, but it embraced many small towns and rural districts. 

His Late Majesty, besides establishing a modern school system took 
effective measures to combat illiteracy. Thus a well planned programme 
of fighting illiteracy was inaugurated in 1305 (1927). But for World War it 
we might have had a literate population of 90 per cent in our country. 

Thus you see that war and its subsequent events brought to a standstill 
our progressive education for several years. But thanks to the particular 
patronage extended by our present Shahanshah and the national zeal 
for learning, our educational.system has taken long strides towards 
development, and it may be predicted with some assurance that illiteracy 
will be wiped out from Iran within the next five years. 

Our present educational system has experienced a considerable develop- 
ment both as to quantity and the quality of the service it renders to the 
nation. The youth of the nation are not satisfied to have an elementary 
education only; their aim is to acquaint themselves with modern science 
and technique. This is the main reason why the demand for a higher 
education is so extensive to-day. Besides this, the educational authorities, 
being conscious of the demands of modern Iran for technical education, 
are bestowing their time and efforts to establish various vocational and 
other types of specialized schools. 


The following table shows the magnitude of these efforts in the preceding 
year: 


Type of school No. of students No. of schools 
Kindergartens ... EN qs 4. . 16100 ~~ - 280 
Elementary schools... — ... 1,175,815 8,488 
Rural elementary schools ... - 11,131. - 548 
Tribal elementary schools — ... is 2,400 120 
Vocational classes in the various 

schools is rv e. ee — 139,464 
High schools... nr .. 218,834 | 1,135 
Rural high schools ... " "m 1,034 28 
Vocational schools - T T 2,093 13 
Fine art schools ze bis hee 551 3] 
Normal schools ane T T 3,232 45 
Home management. classes — ... i 767 


Rural normal schools ... ... im 1,098 12 
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As these figures show, a great “ovement. in the development of the 
educational system is already underway and with the ever Increasing 


appropriations that the Government provides this movement is expanding . 


continously. Possibly a comparison with the year 1332 Min would 
demonstrate this fact much better. 


s Year 1332 > 5 Year 1338 

"m | (1953/4) - (1959/60) 
Number of elementary and high school: 

;," students d — yu .. < 668,345 1,394,649 

.' .,Vocationd schools. | ....  ..  ... — , 13. 

". High schools,  ,... ^... Tm — 527 i » I3 


^ Fineart schools ... -.. a 0.237 9 so 


Now for a brief account of the higher educa-ion in Iran: The University. 
of Tehran which was founded in 1313 (1934-1935) by order of the late. ` 
"Reza Shah the Great, comprises the following colleges and faculties: | 
Faculty of letters, Faculty of Law, Ecor:ormics and Political Science. 


College ‘of Pharmacy, Dental College, Vete-cinary College, Faculty of . | | 
" Sciences, College of: Engineering, College of Agriculture, College of `: - 


‘Theology, Fine Arts College and lastly, the Superior Normal schocl. ' 
The University of Tehran also comprises 50 independent scientific institu- 
tions. Other universities have also been. established in the followirg 
cities during the last ten years: Shiraz, Tabriz, Meshed, Ahwaz and : 
Isfahan. At present, there are a total of 18 colleges and. institutions of _ 
higher learning in the provincial districts, with a total number of 1,053 | 
professors and lecturers and a total of 16,114 students. With the growing. 
demand for higher education plans are already under way for affecting 
an expansion in the existing universities. We Fave also a large number of 
students (more than 12,000) who are studying abroad. This total does 
not include the students who have gone to Europe and America before - 
_.and are residing there at present. 

A very effective campaign to fight illiteracy. is being implemented with 
the collaboration of many independent bodies by the Miristry of Educa- 
tion. Among. these may be mentioned the A-my and the Gendarmerie 
classes for giving instruction to .their recruits. The Pahlavi Estates 
Administration has also joined this campaign from the year 1331 (1952/53) 
and has established many classes in the Royal estates and also the estates _ 
that- have been distributed among the peasants. Thus, during the course ` 
of seven years, a number óf 23,837 persons nave become literate through 
these classes. In accordance with the figures ziven out by the Ministry 
of Education, the total number of illiterate people who have attended 
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the literacy classes have exceeded the figure 419,546; and it is expected 
that within the next two years this total will reach 1,000,000. 

The Ministry of Education within the last six years has started a pro- 
gramme of elementary civic education in the rural districts; the aim is to 
acquaint the rural people not only with reading and writing but with. the 
simple civic and hygienic principles. So far, these programmes have been 
implemented in 320 villages and a total number of 3,200 men and 
11,016 women have benefited by these classes. It goes without saying 
that the universal realization of this programme will change the social 
condidon of the peasants and will open to them vistas of a better and 
new life. 

In order to promote universal education in Iran all possible sources 
have been exploited and it is now fully realized that for the attainment 
of this aim we should have the sincere collaboration of.all the people 
concerned. It is through this method of making the people interested 
in their own affairs that democratic education can thrive. 

As far as the financial appropriations are concerned, we can depend 
upon the following sources: the budget allocations for the Ministry of 
Education, the appropriations given by the Plan Organization, Municipal 
contributions and lastly through rural councils which give a share of 
their income for the promotion of education. The Plan Organization, 
however, provides the highest contributions. For instance, during the 
course of three years (from 1334 to 1337, i.e., 1955/56 to 1958/59) a total 
contribution of 1,184,814,347 Rials (approximately £60,000,000) had. been 
contributed for the expansion of the educational system as a whole. 
Municipalities, village councils, various local and national institutions 
and philanthropic persons have also contributed their. shares for this 
common purpose. For instance, the National Iranian Oil Company 
has made a gift of 27 elementary school buildings in Abadan and 21 more 
buildings are being constructed to be offered later as a gift to the Ministry 
of Education. 

The Pahlavi Estates Administration has also formed the following 
project for the expansion of the school system in the Pahlavi estates. 
According to a royal decree the Administration can pay a monthly grant 
of 40,000 Rials (about £200) in cash to any village whose inhabitants 
will provide the land and the other necessities for constructing school 
buildings. The main purpose was to make the peasants interested in 
this work and win their co-operation. The results have been quite satis- 
factory and school buildings have been constructed in more than 28 
villages through this project. Furthermore, by a Royal Ordinance which 
was issued in 1333 (1954/5) Pahlavi Estates Administration ceded a plot 
of land with an' area of 170,784 bo metres to the Ministry of 
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Education to be utilized for the construction of schoo- buildings; the 
total value of the plot was 50 million rials (approximatels £200,000). 

As may be noticed there has been a general and comprehensive expan- 
sion in all the phases of Iranian education during the recent years. Itis- 
hoped that according to the plans which we have in hand tae total number . 
of students in all of the elementary and the secondary schools of the 
country will come up to three million persons in the year 1342 (1964/5) 


.and the number of university students will reach .35,00ùÙ and lastly the _ | 


, number of pupils in the rural classes will reach 1,000,000. 
In conclusion, I should like to make this point clear, that all the achieve- 
. ments which we have had during the récent years in the development of 
: our,educationàl system and the optimistic spirit which has brought. a 
. new enthusiasm to the people as a whole; are all due to the stability and 
security which reigns in the country, for whick. we are all indebted to the | 
wise policies of His Imperial Majesty the Shahanshah. "Were it not for 
. His Majesty’s sincere interest in the advancement of education, and for 
the constant support that His Majesty hes bestowed upon the people 
who are engaged in carrying out this large ed ucational programme, and 
. -were it not for the Royal grants and othe: types of assistance granted 
. to educational institutions, we could not have attainel the goal in — 
fnind. The Iranians are fully cognizant of the fact that our very existence: 
in the family of nations depends upon the reaEzation of universal educa- - 
tion in our country; and those amongst us who are acquainted with the - 
brilliant history of the past fully realize that ancient Iran also owed its ` 
greatness to its untiring efforts which were made.in the line »f the'develop- 
 ment.of science and.culture. Hence, in order to attain again their old 
greatness the modern Iranians should follow the example of their ancestors. 


ws 


For the Discussion following this lecture see page 101. . 
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Ceylon’s Development Problems 


The Planning Secretariat at Colombo invited seven distinguished econo- 
mists from Britain, the U.S., Poland, and Sweden to come to Ceylon, study 
the country's development pi oblems at first hand, and report their findings 
and suggestions in dividually. They did so—succinctly, in straight and lucid 
language. And Ceylon’s National Planning. Council has done the world a 
service by publishing these * Papers by Visiting Economists.* For much of 
what the authors have to say applies equally to other developing nations and 
should be valuable to all who take an interest in their attempts at planning 
for economic progress. 


s 


HIs digest of the economists’ ideas on various crucial subjects is 
T of course, too brief to do full justice to them, particularly concern- 

ing detail. Nor can it bring out all the points on which their views 
may differ; for, though their papers overlap to some extent, no 
two of them cover quite the same ground. But it must be noted that 
despite the well-known differences in their basic outlook, the authors 
seem to agree to a surprising extent on most of the aims and requirements 
of development. 

The origin of the following girato (more or less- verbatim) is 
indicated by footnote references to the respective papers. 

The only limits to economic development are set by nature and the 
given historic heritage of society—limitations in natural resources, human 
skill, and organizing power. To allow finance to act as a limit would 
introduce a man-made limit that has no justification in the state of avail- 
able natural and human resources. 

In undertaking a national economic plan Ceylon is rather in the position 
ofa pioneer. In Communist planning the model of the U.S.S.R. has been 
dominant, and her experience has to some extent been a guide also to 
India. 

Smaller Communist states, m which the model of a great continental 
country is totally mappropriate, have only just begun to work out the 
methods suitable to a small nation that must always be heavily dependent 
on foreign trade. 

The purpose of planning should not be to -create rigidities. In the 
context of Ceylon, it is particularly important that enough flexibility be 
preserved to make rational adjustments always possible. Three types of 
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plans should be prepared:-a broad perspective plan covering 10, 15, or ` | 


20 years; the more common semi-long-tern-' plan extending over four, 
. five, or six years; and one-year plans as reflected in the specific proposals 


of the annual budgets., It-is inadvisable to present a specific five-year. 


plan to be begun and completed over a definite period. 
Instead, a continuous five-year plan is recommended—to be adjusted 


annually through the deletion of the current year and the inclusion of an ` 


P additional fifth year." 


Fach village should have a development plan of its own, to be sic l 


out under the guidance of the village ss with the aid of the multi- 
, purpose co- -operative society. 


The basic need is to provide employment: for the expancing population, : 


which makes the raising of living standarcs secondary.. It is inevitable 
. that in the end the population pressure should be eased in other. ways. 
.^ But even if reproduction: rates should fall.at once to a level consonant 


with present mortality, the: rise in re must continue for. some: 


considerable time. ! E i 
. Birth control would make no impact on the work force for the next 
. 20 years, since the constituents for it over that period already exist." 


The best hope in the long run for providing a livelihood for the growing - 
population, is the development of industry; but the amount of direct, 


employment that can be offered by organized industry is not great: 
Yet it can never be right to pick schemes in terms of the employment thev 


.- offer. Output should never be sacrificed in order to make work.» . 


All other. fields of economic activity have to be developed in the light 
of the contribution they can make to industrialization. Both industrializa- 


— 


‘tion -and the increase of export surplus (to finance mackinery imports) 


need further development of agricultural procuction—éven though, by 
itself, it lacks the power of expansion necessary to provide full employ- 
-. ment and higher living standards for the growing population. * 


Hope for a solution of the employment problem must rest largely on - 


: “Improvement in the efficiency of production—first in agriculture, and then 


in other public and private industries.: ~ 
The great economic potential implied in the full use of local resources 


through planhed development activity on a village and regional level, is 


shown by the recent experience of China, where it has become a major 
factor in transforming the country's economic ard social structure. 
‘. On a voluntary basis, Chambers of Commerce, Co-operatives, Trade 


Unions, and other organizations shóuld,be drawn into participation in - 


the national plan in contributing to the use of local resources that would 


<. otherwise remain untouched. But it must not become a. drain on non- 


local resources allocated in the plan for general economic development, E 
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Key for planning i in an open economy must be the foreign-excha nge 
position. The aim is to build up the investment component in imports. 
Command of foreign exchange is a limiting factor to development. The 
limit of employing labour arises from the limit to the power of the economy, 
to provide the real wages of the workers; in effect, this means the power 
to provide foreign exchange for food. 

A man at work must eat more than a man in idleness, and the brutal 
fact is that keeping people unemployed and at a low level of consumption 
is a way of relieving pressure on the balance of payments. ° 

New industries, on the scale needed, will spring up only if they receive 
effective encouragement through protection, either by tariffs or some 
equivalent—in tax concessions or the like. The secret of this protection is 
to find productive opportunities that can thus be made attractive enough 
to domestic and foreign investors at minimum cost to the consumer. : 

Ceylon has not, like such great nations as. India, Russia, and China, 
to lay the foundations of an investment industry. Her ee ea 
exports are potentially the equiva lent of heavy industry. ; 

Special role of the economic surplus generated in Galor s export 
sector determines’ the direction of her industrial development: it must, 
first of all, serve to increase this export surplus by developing lines of 
industrial production capable of leading to a diminution of imports of. 
consumer goods, etc., and by increasing the output and value of export 
goods.‘ 

Further development of the plantation economy (from tea and cocoa’ 
to coffee, sugar, etc.) provides the best means for a rapid increase of 
Ceylon's national wealth through growing exports. But since it is unlikely 
that it will attract adequate private enterprise, new estates wil] have to 
be created under the control of public corporations.? 

In developing countries a great deal of.the work must go forward 
under public auspices. This is an imperative largely independent of 
ideology or political preference. In all countries, not least the U.s., much 
of the initial thrust towards development has come from the State. And 
if private enterprise had been fully competent for the task in the present 
less-developed countries, it would already, have asserted itself.: 

"The most advantageous framework for development is a mixed economy 
where the public sector provides the basic products manufactured in 
large-scale units, and reliance is on private enterprise where development 
presupposes a gradual and organic growth in the range of manufacturing 
activities.? 

Growth of the public sector will be a source of demand for production 
from the private sector, so that there is no conflict between their develop- 
ment. Meanwhile, a Government statement on the respective roles of the 
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| public and private sectors should be. designed, like India’s Industrial 


Policy Act, to remove feelings of uncertainty in the private sector. *- 
The necessary creation of numerous public enterprises wil severely 
tax the Government's organizational and administrative resources. This 


managerial bottleneck is likely to impose a far more severe limitation on . 


the pace of development than finance. Hence, it may not be wise, at the 


. présent stage, to increase the load of the administrative apparatus by the 
- nationalization of existing enterprises.? 


The familiar pattern of colonial investment should eventually be 
replaced: But instead of an immediate take-over of fore:gn-owned enter- 
prises, such as plantations, a 15- or 20-year scheme should be worked: out 
to bring those assets into Ceylonese hands:: f 

An adequate rate of development calls for the stepping-up of the rate 


of capital accumulation from the present 12 per cent to 20-22 per cent of 


the gross national product, and for generous tax treatment of new capital 
expenditure in the private sector. Pace of Ceylon’s development for the 
next two decades or so is greatly dependent on foreign help—but not so 


much because of the lack of resources for capital accumulation as for the 
lack ‘of expert knowledge in setting up and managing new industrial 


enterprises. 2 


^ 


no need to depend on it.» 
Ceylon should not countenance the inflow of foreign capital only on'a 


government- to-government basis. Such a policy would restrict capital 


imports to countries for whom governmenta. lending is good ‘ cold war’ 


business. And Ceylon should, in the long run, Bent to avoid the crea- 


. tion of foreigri enclaves in industry. 


Planned development, to be successful, must be design od for the people 


- and be carried out by the people as a great national enterzrise. * 


To raise the general savings potential of the country, and to create 


| popular enthusiasm for the plan, young people should be: enlisted for 


. ^" If any foreign aid is forthcoming i& will alw ays be welcome, but B is 


work on development projects under a coripulsory naticual service. Such - 


(08 Step would go far towards making the Coe development-minded. "n 


7 / 

*Government Press, Colombo, 123 pp.; Rs? 4:45: 

‘1 J, R. Hicks, Reflections on the Economic Problems of ‘Cey ‘on. ] 
2 Nicholas Kaldor, Observations on the Problem of Economic Development in Ceylc-. Rie 4^ 
3 Joan Robinson, Economic Possibilities of Ceylon. ; ; . 
4 Oscar Lange, The Tasks of Economic Planning in Ceylon. 
$ John Kenneth Galbraith, Industrial Crganization and Econom: Development. 

^. 6 Ursula K. Hicks, Local Government ond Finance in Ceylon. 
7 Gunnar Myrdal, Comments on Planning and -Related, Matters. 
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“Technical Atie for Asia 


By M. S. ROBINSON 





must be fought on far wider fronts, with intensified vigour, and 

under a grander strategy. It is the decade in which proof must be 
given to half the world's people that it is possible to achieve decent living 
standards, proof in the form of a real breakthrough from poverty to 
reasonably prosperous conditions." So spoke Mr. Paul Hoffman, the 
Managing Director of the United Nations' new Special Fund, in present- 
ing a first account of the Fund's activities to the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council last July. 

Contrary to. popular opinion, the United Nations is not just a forum 
- for endless and rather arid debates on political subjects. Beneath the 
surface there is a continuous ground swell of discussion about means 
by which the United Nations can be of assistance in the process of im- 
proving the economic lot of the poorer nations who, after all, form the 
majority in this democratic assembly. There has been not only discussion; 
there has been action on a wide front in the war on poverty. It happens 
that 1959 was a significant year in this process for two reasons. First, it 
was the year in which the United Nations’ Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance celebrated its tenth anniversary. Secondly, it saw 
the establishment of the Special Fund. These are names which do not 
mean much to most people, but they represent a remarkable experiment 
in international co-operation. 

In this article I shall attempt to give a brief outline of how these pro- 
grammes work. Technical Assistance, in essence, represents an effort, 
largely but not exclusively financed by the major industrial powers, to 
transmit to the less-developed parts of the world some of the skills and 
techniques required to develop a modern society. From the start, the 
United Nations was expected to play a big part in the struggle to give the 
world ‘ freedom from want.’ Closely connected with the United Nations 
proper is a group of international agencies, each with its own charter, 
its separate membership and its defined field of responsibilities. Some of 
these bodies have economic objectives, such as the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund; others acquired a wide variety of respon- 
sibilities. For example, the World Health Organization (WHO) concerns 
itself with improving health standards throughout the world; the United 
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A W.H.O. nurse showing Cambodian villagers how to bath a baby 


Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
‘was charged with the duty of spreading international understanding; the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (LC.A.0.) has more technical 
international functions in the civil aeronautics field; and so on. Each of 
these bodies devoted part of its energies, often as a by-product of its 
main functions, to the job of technical assistance in its specifie field, while 
a parallel programme was instituted within the U.N. proper in areas of 
development not covered by the specialized agencies. 

This effort was never regarded as enough by many states, and in 1949 
a new international experiment in assistance was launched. It was called 
the ‘Expanded Programme,’ because it was intended to supplement 
rather than supplant existing programmes. Expanded or not, the sums of 
money at the disposal of the new programme have never been very great 
if measured beside some bilateral programmes. At present they amount 
to little over $30 million a year, and those responsible for their spending 
do not envisage a growth of the programme to more than double its 
present size. But the significant point was that funds were voted volun- 
tarily for the specific purpose of technical assistance. A board, called 
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“the "esfititen POUN e Board, wes set up to ditto the programme, 
en a committee of the United Nations’ Economic and Social Council, 
. called the Technical Assistance Committee, was brought into being to 
. hold. a watching brief on behalf of the member governments of the 
- United Nations. 


> 


WHAT IS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE? 


The Technical Assistance Board itself is essentially a co-ordinating 
body, attempting to regulate activites and allocate funds among the 
various specialized agencies and the United Nations’ own Bureau of 


. Technical Assistance Operations (T.A.0.). As no less than nine agencies 


are concerned in the total programme, with headquarters thousands of 


- miles apart, and each with its own differently constituted governing 


bodies, the surprising thing is that the programme works at all. That it 


works as well as it does is no small tribute to the sense of dedication of 


those who administer it. 
Almost from the beginning, there was a rush of applications from 


- countries anxious to take advantage of this offer of assistance, far in 
-~ excess of funds available. The problem was how to make the money go 
— round. The fact is that there is no fool-proof way of establishing priorities 


for programmes of aid—we could, all of us, think of an endless list of 
ways in which we could be helped out if anyone were rash enough to ask 
us to apply for assistance. Fortunately, the very limitation of funds 
available for U.N. programmes has tended to impose its own discipline. 
And since the United Nations operates in a goldfish bowl completely 
open to the public view, it is not easy to sweep failures and misfits under 
the carpet. 

Another discriminating factor is that in almost all cases the countries 
receiving aid are required to meet the local costs of the project—housing 


costs, the costs of equipment, the pay of local men who are to receive 


training and take on the job eventually. In practice, these costs come to 
twice as much again as the United Nations’ contribution. So Technical 
Assistance is not really 'free, and the true expenditure on the pro- 
gramme is somewhere in the region of three times the figure that appears in 
print in United Nations budgets. 

The way that available funds get divided up depends on what is asked 
for and by whom. The Technical Assistance Board is on the receiving 
end, although it has to prune down suggestions and decide which are worth 
spending money on. The technique that has been worked out, not without 
teething troubles, is that much of the sifting of priorities is now done ' on 


the spot ' by resident representatives of the T.A.B., part of whose function 
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it is to work out a reasonable balance of requirements with the various 
government departments requesting assistance before these are formally 
forwarded to New York. This precess makes the task of priority-making 
less hazardous. As a rough estimate, if all requests were passed through 
without previous sifting, about five would have to be turned down to 
every one that could be taken up. 

The pattern of assistance given to different areas in different fields of 
activity has been fairly stable. The disbursement of aid has been guided 
mainly by precedent, for a variety of reasons, of which probably the most 
significant is that technical assistance projects have got to be of a con- 
tinuing nature, one project leading naturally into another. However, 
an interesting new experiment has recently been launched by the Secretary- 
General, under which it has been agreed that the United Nations will lend 
excutives rather than technicians to countries that are still desperately 
Short of trained men. In the past, the functions of such people have 
extended only to advice. In practice, they have often had to take execu- 
tive responsibility as well, but to recognize the fact officially is a new and 
rather revolutionary departure. 

Most aid takes the form either of fellowship, senabling technicians from 
underdeveloped countries to learn skills overseas; or, more frequently, of 
sending experts to the areas where help is needed. The latter takes up 


U.N. geologist ` 
on a survey 
in Nepal 
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A technical supervisor in the Pakistan Posts and Telegraphs Department working on multi- 
channel radio equipment planned with the help of a U.N. expert. 


about 75 per cent of all available funds. Once a request for aid has been 
accepted, the responsibility for providing assistance falls automatically to 
the appropriate agency participating in the programme. 

Projects on which expert assistance is sought cover almost the whole 
range of human endeavour, as the following random sample of recent 
activity shows. Food supplies are a continuous worry in many under- 
developed countries, and the Food and Agricultural Organization does 
much to help. An F.A.O. expert has recently had great success in demon- 
strating modern methods of poultry production in Cambodia, and his 
efforts will doubtless lead to some alleviation of the deficiency of protein 
in the diet of that part of the world. In Indonesia efforts have been made 
to find a substitute for buffalo milk, which is drunk locally instead of 
cow milk, by processing the plentiful soya bean. UNESCO has been at 
work on basic education, in Thailand amongst other countries. Here a 
centre has been set up, and over thirty teams of field workers from this 
establishment have graduated to spread modern ideas on health and 
adult education in the villages. 

The LL.O. too, is busy with a programme of productivity and voca- 
tional training in Central America. In Lebanon, 1.C.A.0. has been active 
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-creation new telecom munications niie s in d Pakistan etek: is likely 
Ete prove a very aparte relay station linking the East with Europe. 
M- Ts latter is a case where various bodies working in the aid field have - 
& x ne 1 C.A. «o. supplied the expert, but the equipment was supplied 

in Australian firm under the Colombo Plan. United Nations pro- nii 


kind 'te ften on , mate in conjunction with those of. other official aid — - m 
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Em gr practice, to jae at rechinizal assistance actaides po E. 
Y. Ctors is somewhat artificial. Assistance is given in response to requests = 
made on a country level, and there is no general campaign by the Technical = a 
sistance authorities of the U.N. to interest themselves in any given - S He 
sec of activities, such as resources. But inevitably, natural resources - ed 
TEA are e receiving increasing prominence as the urge of the underdeveloped 


cou in tries to perd economic advance takes shape. ae a : 
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EXPERTS AT WORK A z^ E 


Mekong liver Project provides a good example of. what í is being p 
vater resources. The Mekong River runs through Cambodia, Laos, E ET 
and and Viet-Nam and could, it is thought, be developed to dues : a 

se benefit of the 17 million inhabitants of the river basin. Yet the - 


em penray facts about the potentialities of the river are unknown. 
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been rat work on a five-year programme of investigation which is- 
tiun to cost some nine million dollars, although a considerable pro- -— 
oortion of this cost is being borne by bilateral programmes rather than B. à 
| deae d programme itself. 22 
quU UE the case of mineral resources, a certain amount of assistance mi TU S46 
been iven with geological surveys. A bearded Swiss geologist named . z 
aT oni | Jagen has become quite a figure of romance in the mountains of | 
oe Nepal, travelling around with his Sherpas, prépare a map ofthe Cony a s 
- mineral resources. 
ofa .. Who are the experts and where do they come from? The numbers are - 
Eam . considerable: some two-and-a-half-thousand specialists are on the job — 
Ex: paon the world, of whom perhaps 200 fall within categories related m a 
i toth le many aspects. of a petroleum company’s operations—in engineering, x 
| PUN Survey ven and si ch. Ake activities. Technical Assistance 2 
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has always tried to ‘ internationalize " the supply of experts so far 
as possible. Undoubtedly cases exist where an expert from a less developed 
country can help more than a man from the industrialized West. India, 
for example, has a special expertize in community development projects. 
When Libya required a statistical expert to make a national income 
assessment, a man was sent from Egypt because it was felt that he would 
have more practice in making use of the scanty material available. But 
experts are so thin on the ground everywhere in the underdeveloped areas 
that calling on their resources often merely means robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. The industrial West continues to supply the majority of pertes 
about 60 per cent of them come from Western Europe. 

Recruitment represents a complex problem, in view of the wide range 
of jobs to be covered. Most recruits are found by circulating job descrip- 
tions amongst the many national recruiting committees that have been 
set up for just this purpose. These consist of representatives of interested 
bodies, such as Ministries of Labour and Industrial Federations, who are 
able, when a request for an expert comes-in, to go on a personal basis to 


potential candidates. So far as possible, elaborate panels and rosters, - 


which easily get out of date, are avoided. As a result, there is a good 
- chance that the recruit, when found, will have the right personal as well 


as technical qualifications for the job in hand. Once the best candidate 


— 4s selected—and all promising candidates are given a personal interview 


by technical assistance recruitment officers—he is then offered to the 
country requesting assistance. This is a point on which Technical Assis- 
tance insists. There is never any question of an expert being forced on an. 


unwilling recipient, however good his qualifications. For some regions, 
there are obvious political objections to experts from certain countries. 
One of the main reasons why Russia's contribution to technical assistance 
has so far been under-utilized lies in the fact that many countries are still 
suspicious of Soviet experts to a greater or less degree. 

The job of being a U.N. expert can be a tough one. The area of operations 
will almost by definition be backward. There is no security of employ- 
ment, two or three years being the most that anyone can be sure of, 
although the pay is adequate. 

The most acceptable experts are men with some mature experience 
behind them. For this reason, and because of the interrupted nature of 
the work, there is considerable scope for active retired men in their fifties, 
and Shell men with suitable experience who are on the verge of retiring, 
` or those who have recently done so, may well like to give consideration 
to this outlet for their energies. The salary is a pleasant supplement to a 
pension. The work is often rewarding in human terms, and the fact that 
assignments are rarely more than a few years at a time means that a man 
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can take a Ma hays some time off, d then. perhaps alcept another 
assignment if the chance arises. The U.N. recruitment staff say that the 
experts who are most difficult to find are statisticians with experience of 
national income statistics and—hardly surprising—economic planners. 

_ But there is also a heavy call for highly-qualitied engineers and geologists 
` able to undertake systematic survey work. The easiest way for anyone 

interested to find this sort of job is by making himself known to the 

.. Technical Assistance recruitment committee in his own country. It is an 

-idea worth thinking about for a man reaching retiring age, if he has the 

d pA qualifications. 

E. Survey work, especially, is likely to become a growing preoccupation, 
now that the Special Fund has been set up. The purpose of this fund, 
sid early last year and only now beginning to get into its stride 
. with $26 million expected to be made available for the first year's opera- 
- tions, is to take the U.N's activity in economic development a stage further 
by concentrating on larger projects that will demonstrate a country's 
— wealth-producing potential in a particualr aspect. It will act, as it were, 
as an international middle man, going just far enough to make known new 
possibilities for development, but stopping short of doing development — 

itself. Much of the Fund’s energy will necessarily be devoted to the . 
organization of surveys aimed at preparin g a fuller appraisal of the earth’s 
resources. The emphasis here is on surveys in the institutional sense 
concerned with the systematic collation of data, rather than on the direct 
method of the geologist going out with compass and hammer. 3 

The Special Fund is responsible for making decisions on how money " 
at its disposal will be spent. So far as possible, it will utilize the agencies- 
operating within the framework of Technical Assistance as its agents. 
But although it will use the same tools as Technical Assistance, it will 
operate on a broader canvas and devote much larger sums to individual 


projects. Paul Hoffman, the Fund’s Director, perhaps better known in’ | 
Europe as the man who ran the Marshall Plan, has great hopes of the — 


| volume of investment, both public and private, that may be forthbenae eu 
. as a result of the Fund's activities. d 
Í How far these hopes will be realized remains to be seen. There is, 

. naturally, a good deal of economic and political debate as to the merits. 
of different approaches to stimulating econmic growth in the less developed 
countries. But it is to the credit of the Special Fund that it has got offto | 
a start which has earned praise from all quarters. In the next 10 years - 
it will add a new dimension to the U.N's aid programmes. Meanwhile, . 
Technical Assistance will continue its less spectacular, but nenin 
i solid, task of imparting skills and spreading information: P. 


Courtesy of the Editor of The Shell Magazine. & AU 5 "e fe 





ute The July, 1958, rioting, which resulted in a temporary suspension of 





New Caledonia over Depression 


HOPE FOR NICKEL PRODUCERS 





last outpost in the Far East. Usually a quiet corner of the world, 
it has drifted during the last two years through troubled waters. 

Its difficulties are not a sequel to the French colonial empire’s present 
transformation into a commonwealth (communauté) of free and associated 
nations. An overwhelming majority of its population of 70,000— 
Europeans and Polynesians are almost equal in number—want to 
maintain the traditional ties with France. When the constitution of the 
Fifth Republic came up to the vote, no less than 98 per cent of the 
- Voters polled * Yes. The island, in fact, was one of the few former French 
— colonies that decided to preserve their earlier status as * French overseas 
territories ' instead of becoming ‘ associated republics.’ 


M island in the Pacific Ocean, New Caledonia is France's 





civil liberties, was more the result of clashes of personalities than differ- 
ences over political issues. Part of the European settlers revolted, un- 
successfully, against the one-man rule of Mr. Maurice Lenormand and 
his Caledonian Union Party, who hold a majority in parliament. A 
At the time of writing, Mr. Lenormand still holds the post of Vice- E 
President (Prime Minister) of the N.c. Territorial Council, and will 4 
soon represent the island as member of the new French Senate. His 4 
party continues to control the local assembly, elections for which were 
held in December, 1958. 
However, though the political ‘storm in a teacup’ blew over, the 
pressure of economic issues continues, and last year’s unrest was, to a | 
great extent, the reaction to serious economic upsets. - 


et ‘st Soa Sa V art EE i 


1E 


BASED ON NICKEL 


Prosperity is based on the large mineral deposits, and especially on 4 
nickel extraction. These minerals—nickel, chrome, and (more recently) 3 
iron ore, and their products—represent almost 98 per cent of exports. | 
Fifty per cent of all wage-earners are employed by the big mining enter- 
prises. 

As a one-product economy, New Caledonia is therefore highly vul- 
nerable to price fluctuations on the world market, and the last year 
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demonstrated this. World ass prices ‘dropped ea: At the sam 


n time, Japan, New Caledonia's most important client, drastically reduned 
. its ore purchases, nickel ore shipments tc Japan falling from 1 ,021 000 
. tons in 1957 to only 158,000 tons. Chrome exports, mainly to the U.S., 

. also dropped, to 47,393 tons against 64,256 tons the year befroe. The 


shipment of 300,000 tons of newly-mined -ron ore to Australia—through 


the Australian firm of Broken Hill Pty.—failed to redress the island's 


| -unfavourable trade balance. 


There are hopes, however, that New Caledonia will fare better this 


year. The Japanese are still holding back on purchases, but 1959 is an 


important year for the island, because the modernization of the electro- 


metallurgical installations at the Doniambo plant of ‘Le Nickel" has 
- been completed. Four modern Elken ele-tro-furnaces have been built, 
. and will have a capacity of 24,000 tons of metal in 1960. The new barrage 
. with power plant in the Yate Valley is abo to start operating towards 
. the end of the year. 


jo! Tae 4 


PROCESSING O^ SPOT 
This transformation of the nickel economy will make it possible to 
process the ore on the spot, instead of shipping the bulky material abroad. 
Modern production methods will enable -he company to reduce costs 


and compete with other producers on the world market. Thus far, New _ 
. Caledonia's nickel output was kept steady because France bought almost —— 
. the entire output of the Doniambo plant at priority prices. To-day, 
—. *Le Nickel’ will try to do business everywkere on the world market. J 


~ 


Chances for a speedy recovery are based, too, on successful attempts to 


create more diverse economic opportunities. The administration is now © 


going ahead with plans to improve agriculture, and to develop the island 
as a tourist centre—also possibly as an international air centre. 


Courtesy Far East Trade. 
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Their Majesties the King and Queen of Thailand 


The King of Thailand 


FORTHCOMING VISIT TO LONDON 


Is Majesty, King Bhumibol Adulyadej of Thailand was born in 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, on Monday, Sth December, 1927, 

being the youngest son and third child of their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess Mahidol of Songkhla. Since Prince Mahidol was a 
son of the late King Chulalongkorn, his Majesty is therefore a direct 
descendant of that great monarch. 

The King was at Mater Dei School and later proceeded to Lausanne, 
Switzerland, for his further education. In March 1935, his brother, King 
Ananda Mahidol, succeeded to the Throne. | 

The King paid two visits to his country during this period: once in 
1938 and again in 1945. He succeeded to the Throne in June 1946, 
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3 E ccu VEO OUS i m Es S. a fe ve ^f 
$ ARE the ninth King of the House of Chakri. Thereafter he went IPAE 
back to Switzerland to resume his studies. 733 
| The King returned to Thailand in 1950 and in ‘pail of that year ia 
married Queen Sirikit. His Coronation took place on 5th May of the 
same year. After going back to Switzerland for about a year, he finally j 
returned to his country. Their Majesties have four children. ar EC 

Ever since his succession the King has been interested in the develop- | 
ment of his country and in the welfare of his people. This can easily be — 
seen in the work undertaken by him in the sphere of health, education, - 
sports, economics, agriculture, industry and social welfare. The Queen, | 

' who is President of the Thai Red Cross Society, is also tireless in ngr 
efforts to promote the social well-being of the population. 

The Queen is the daughter of H.H. Prince Chandaburi Suranath (M. C. 
Nakkat Mongkol Kitiyakara) and his consort Mom Bua Kitiyakara 
(née M.L. Bua Snidwongse). Prince Chandaburi Suranath is the third - 
son of H.R.H. Prince Chandaburi Narunath and H.s.H. Princess Absaras- = 
man Kitiyakara. at 

The Queen studied at St. Francis School in Bangkok. When her father 3 
subsequently was appointed the Thai Minister to France, to Denmark 
and Ambassador to Great Britain, she accompanied him and continued 
her general education in the three countries and lastly in Switzerland. 

On the 12th August, 1956, the Queen became President of the Thai 
Red Cross Society. Her activity and her popularity have aroused the 
keenness and increased the interest of the public to the cause of the Red 4 
Cross. Towards the end of the year 1959, H.R.H. Prince Nagor Svarga, 

. Vice-President of the Thai Red Cross Society, died unexpectedly. The 
-. Queen has since then been carrying on the duties which ordinarily would 
fall upon the Vice-President, and as no Vice-President has been appointed 
. yet to succeed Prince Nagor Svarga, the Queen will carry on till the 
appointment is made. | 
When the King went into priesthood in 1956, the Queen became Regent 
- during that period. She performed her duties so well and so satisfactorily 
that on the recommendation from the government, the Queen was given | 
a title of higher distinction. She is now “ Somdech Phraborom ds. 
- Rajininath." 
Thailand is about the size of France. The King visited first the North- 
Eastern provinces, where the soil is of the poorest in the country. It 
was a visit of 20 days. It was, in fact, the first time in the history of this 
country that a King made a visit to the North-East. 
Subsequently, the King visited the North and later on the South. He 
also visited the neighbouring towns in the vicinity of the capital. There 
are in all 72 provinces and he has already visited about 60 provinces. kom 
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‘the various us parts of the country. He conversed with the lo 
he iia and learnt from them the problems with which they were 
~~ facec ES. his return he indicated what he had learnt to the govern- 
Be ion questing them to give support to the people wherever this was 
& E ble. In his talk with the people he emphasized the necessity of self 
ipon vement, the importance of education and of public health as factors 
ich would bring about personal and public welfare. 
2 pana ae the hot season in April of each year, it is customary for the 
E ) spend a certain time at Hua Hin, a seaside resort south of 
"d B: inp ok, where he would take the opportunity to visit the people in 
sh Depa localities. He gave mobile medical units for use by the 
th Department and if the units should be working near by, he went 
r himself what was being done. And in the year 1959 there 
we epidemic of cholera. The King organized a mobile unit and 
A -personaly supervised the injection of anti-cholera vaccines, he himself 
ene the first to be injected. 










_ Every Sunday morning and every Wednesday afternoon the King . 
kr (arranges that traditional Thai as well as Western music is provided free _ 


Es to the public. The army, navy, air force and police bands as well as 


t amateur and professional bands all volunteer in this service. Such per- 


i J. formances are very popular. 
ne" The King sees clearly the importance of education, as a means of 
—. bringing stability and progress to the country. As an encouragement to 


.. the students in the universities, he personally hands to each university 
T „student the certificate of the degree he or she has passed, and this is done - 
at various universities every year. He donates some of the schools with 


his own money. Furthermore, he realizes that there is a great need of 
experts in the various fields of study in this country. For this reason he 
set up the “ Ananda Mahidol” Foundation to award scholarships to 
students of outstanding ability for higher study abroad. In the past his | 
_ father, H.R.H. Prince Mahidol of Songkhla, sent students abroad to study - 
! medicine at his own expense and these students now become experts in 
|. their branch of study. He thought it right that the scholarships should 
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first be awarded for medical study. At present there are three medical ` JN 


students studying in Europe, and one more medical student is working 
in Bangkok on probation. Quite recently, the King decided to extend the 
scholarships to the study of science. 

Public health is essential in every country. There is more need in the 
provinces. The King gave in fact two mobile units to the Department of 
Public Health to enable it to send teams of workers out into the provinces 
where there are no Health Centres and no Red Cross units. He also 
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presented the Thai Red Cross with a motor boat equipped with medical 
unit in order that it can bring relief to the inhabitants living on the canals 
and rivers. 

The King takes particular interest in the development of agriculture 
and industry in this country. Rice is the basis of the economy of the 
country. But in certain regions where the soil is not suitable the King 
recommended the local inhabitants to interest themselves in other products 
which are suitable to the locality. 

The King decided to pay State Visits to foreign countries in conformity 
with Thailand's traditional friendship with other nations. Accordingly, 
he visited the Republic of Vietnam from 18th to 21st December, 1959. 
The visit was most successful. His Excellency President Soekarno 
invited the King to visit the Republic of Indonesia. The invitation was 
accepted and the visit took place from 8th to 16th February, 1960. 
Invitations from other States have been received and arrangements are 
being made for such visits to be made. There is no doubt that these 
visits are timely and will lead to even closer relations between Thailand 
and all the countries concerned. Next July the King will visit London. 





Capt. V. A. Kamath, commanding officer of the newly-commissioned Indian Navy frigate 
Trishul, presenting a set of cigarette boxes and ashtrays to the deputy managing director 
of Harland & Wolff Ltd., in appreciation of the fine ship the firm had built. 
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Asia’s Cotton Goods 


decade has been rapid. Not only have countries which already 

possessed a small industry expanded their installations, but those 
which traditionally depended on imported. textiles are introducing 
domestic manufacture at an increasing rate. Stress has been laid mainly 
on the cotton mill industry. 

Although the industry as a whole seems to be suffering a mild depression, 
the magnitude of this càn easily be exaggerated. Measuring the decline 
of the industry by the decline in total world trade does not take into 
account the vast increases in local production and consumption which are 
not recorded in trade statistics. | 

Domestic consumption of raw materials, too, influences the capacity 
of production in traditional producing countries. Primary producers, 
who in 1950-2 were using only about 30 per cent as much cotton as the 
industria] areas, were, by 1955-7, using 43 per cent as much. Thus, 
although both exports of raw cotton and imports of cotton goods have 
diminished, consumption has, in fact, risen. 


ieie na of Asian textile industry during the post-war 


Here, in outline, is the present position of major Asian textile producers: 
INDIA 


The largest organized industry in the country, India's textile industry 
employs 772,500 people, or about 42 per cent of the labour force, and 
accounts for Rs. 24:71 m., or 31 per cent, of fixed and working capital in 
the 28 principal factory industries. After Japan, it ranks as the second- 
largest exporter of textile products. 

Revised Second Plan targets, expected to be filled, are over 7,900 m. yds. 
For the Third Plan, recommended production of cotton piece-goods 
by 1966 is 9,600 m. yds., with 800 m. yds. for export, and 8,810 m. yds. 
for domestic consumption. This would raise production some 1,700 m. yds. 
by the end of the Third Plan. Per capita availability and consumption 
of cloth rose from 14-4 yds. in 1952 to 16-7 yds. in 1958, and is expected 
to reach at least 17-5 yds. by 1961. Consumption of raw cotton increased 
from 3-5 m. bales in 1950—52 to 4-4 m. bales in 1955-7—an increase of 25 
per cent. Power loom production, which went up from 278 m. yds. in 
1956 to 331 m. yds. in 1958, is to reach 500 m. yds. under the Third Plan. 
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f z c : “Largest exporter , of icktile: products; J apan bo substantially developed ` 
.. - dts industry only since: 1950, when the ceiling of 4m. spindles was lifted. 
hors By 1957, 8:5 m. ‘Spindles and 373,000. power: looms were. operating— ^. n 
;: > compared with 2-6 m..and,134,000 respectively atthe end of the war... -* ~. : A 
r -X “Since the peak of 1957, there has been a décline; and production. now | "i 
l .émphasizes. high quality. and new varieties of. goods. ‘It is expected that: 
i^: “per-capita consumption of textile fibres will be about9 kg. by 1960—5-3 kg: ` 
i 7- natural fibres; 3-7 kg. man-made fibres. This compares with: the 1956 ^ 
prm figüre of 6:62 kg. . Much of. Japan’s-raw material is ‘imported from. the 
“.* «.s.; and. because. these imports equal two to three times the value of : 
du cotton goods exported to the U.s » Japan must continue to develop and . 
EN fapana marker ourse the Dollar ‘Aiea. 
uum " S E da E. Pen. s (PAKISTAN: dr dos E 
: -First nud the pon market | in 1956, Pakistán '$ exports in 1959 a are“ Ta 
= utmsted to beworth Rs.15 crores—compared " with Rs. 8 ctore& yaad R2 LM 
*' erores in 1957 and 1958 respectively. Under the First Plan, 600,000 spindles “z. 
| and:18,695. looms will have been added t to the 1: 68 m. Spindles and 26,000 
-*=Jooms in-operation in ‘mid-July, 1956. it us 
MN - Production during: 1959 is expected io be about double the: 1957: pros 
^." duction of 144,000 tons of yarn and 480m. metres of cloth; exports during `- 
*- :.thé, first four montlis of 1959. were more than double those for the whole ` 
s. of J 1958. The Five-Year Plan calls for per capita -consumptión - of 12 ` 
js metres by 1960; and, as internal consumption: expands and export markets ` x 
ER ^- become more difficult, medium-grade and. coarse cloths are- being replaced — A ro 
v ~ "by finér and more varied materials. Consumption of raw cotton, 187,000. 
^: < bales in 1950-2, rose by 364 per ‘cent toa total of 867 ,000 balés i in a 1955-7; 
S F and will bé considerably higher this year. ~~ u^ 
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With. over 300, 000 spindles and almost 8, 000 power looms, Hong Kong . 
produces ; at least.45, 000 tons of yarn and 184 ni. métres.of cloth annually. - 
The industry began: only-i in 1947, when the first modern. mill was estab- : 
s lishéd. By. 1951, it employed ule 30: per ‘cent. of ue industrial o F 
force. 3 
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oe ‘One-half of. SE is Sorted mb this. ie Tiree export 
ao industry. in. the. colony. < It. depends entirely on imported raw cotton, and : 
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SOUTH KOREA 


Because of extensive damage to facilities, and lack of power and raw 
materials, stemming from the Korean war, development of the industry 
began only in 1952. Figures of doubtful authenticity put 1958 production 
at 97-5 m. lb. of yarn and 207 m. sq. yds. of cloth. Present production 
capacity is given at 120 m. Ib. of yarn and 245 m. sq. yds. of cloth; export 
capacity is 7:8 m. Ib. of yarn and 27-9 m. sq. yds. of cloth; per capita 
consumption is 1-51 lb. of yarn and 9-5 sq. yds. of cloth. 

The industry is now entering export markets, and imports of cotton 
yarn and piece-goods have ceased. 


CHINA 


During the first six months of 1959, production of cotton yarn amounted 
to 4,147,000 bales, and is expected to reach 8:2 m. bales by the end of the 
year. . This represents a steady increase over the 1956 and 1958 totals of 
945,000 tons and 6:1 m. bales respectively. Production of cloth is expected 
to rise at least 40 per cent above the 1958 total of about 6 m. metres 
(which was treble 1949 production). In Shanghai alone, 1:5 m. metres 
were produced, leading to the claim, that Britain's total production (on 
five times as many looms) equalled only 85 per cent of the Shanghai 
figure. With additions of over 3:5 m. spindles, operating cotton spindles 
are in the region of 8:5 m. Although most of production is in the field 
of cotton, the country is also building up woollen and silk production. 

Her expanding export market includes not only such Asian countries 
as Malaya, Indonesia, and Hong Kong, but also Sweden, the u.x., the 
Netherlands, French West Africa, and Nicaragua. According to a U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Report, prices are attractive, often between 
five and 15 per cent lower than Japanese prices, and quality and work- 
manship are better than such prices would indicate. 


Courtesy Far Fast Trade. 
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NDONESIA is predominantly a Moslem countiy, but. in, the. joue history un 
of the- archipelago. Islam 1is only one of mary religions and cultures- - 
which ‘Have flourished on. Indonesian soil,. The earliest beliefs were = 


| 

ie of ancestor worship and animism, but with the coming of the Hindus : 
te - from the 2nd century A.D » many forms. of Hindu culture were introduced, - 
* 2" >; which ‘included: Brahmanic, Vishnuite, Shivaite, Buddhist.’ Hinayanist ` 
ro and Mahayanist forms, "These Hindu concepts ‘did not replace. altogether . , 


[d 


the earlier beliefs, rather they, were assimilated and, becarze. integrated, a 
I. -with them, -and the same can:be said of the Islamic faith’ which. was intro- A 
i i duced into Indonesia from the 12th’ century, for although to-day itis wide-! -` 


spread, followed by some 90 per cent of the popalation, regional customary . 


^ rules and beliefs still exist side by side with it, relics of an earlier organiza- l 
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hes a  Tesült of this long ; process: of integratiġn 9 over the: ‘very. Wide a 
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4* | tion of society based on indigenous beliefs ani cultures. - 
MC 

i 

i. ‘which is Indonesia, there exists to-day nineteen: quite separate ‘ adat,’ 


“distinctly. separate place in the life of the. people. . This distinction 
-between religion. and social organization s perbaps léss true of ‘those 
areas which have adopted the Christian uis (about 4 per cent'of the 
d is estimated to be. Christian), and. those áreas which- still ` 
profess: Hinduism (chiefly; "the: island of Bali). P un 
‘For the Moslem in Indonesia, the religious: marriage ceremony, con- > 
‘ducted’ by. an Islamic. official; and viewed more, as: a contract between: 
individuals —the bridegroom anda representative of the bride/—precedes ; . 
. the adat. ceremony- at ^whicehi the marriage is sclemrized.. This latter. 
ceremony is accompanied by many-symbolic practices, designed to bring 
` -good luck, happiness and prosperity to the couple. Moreover, prior to the 
actual ceremony of maíriage, adat law will have regulated mar: y questions ~ 
"concerning: the proposal and the engagement. 


The woman pláys an important part on her Wedding day i in rall parts of 


cüstomary, law areas, comprising a wide diversity of custom and. tradition. | 
, The customs' embodied in adat law have mich rélevatice to mairiage,. and - 
-indeed all aspects of social organization, whilst the Moslem réligion has a.” 
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Indonesia, and in customary law she possesses very. definite rights, pár- ;. 


| 

| 
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2 ticularly i in 1 regard t to. maitiage and inheritance: Nowadays; pcs has. 
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become a rare practice, discouraged by the spread of Western ideas, but 
the figures for even as long ago as 1930 show only 2:9 per cent polygamous 
marriages for the whole of the country. Whereas formerly, the woman 
had no say in the choice of a husband, the decision being made for her by 
her parents, it is now normal for the couple to reach agreement before 
they seek the permission of their parents. It 1s still, however, considered 
essential to have this consent, and it is the parents who make all the 
arrangements for the marriage. 

Islamic law makes no provision for an engagement period, and recog- 
nizes no legal obligations with regard to it, but the practice of making an 
engagement gift, which serves as a ' binder ' in the eyes of the community, 
is common to nearly all parts of Indonesia. This may consist of a gift 
from the man to the woman, or an exchange of presents as amongst the 
Bataks, Minangkabaus, Dayaks and Toradjas. Only amongst the 
Minahasans is such an engagement binder not found. 

Marriage without an adat payment is very exceptional in Indonesia, 
and where there is no such payment it is usually the result of Christian 
influence. In the patrilineal Batak society the payment serves to sever the 
woman's ties with her own clan and transfer her to her husband's clan. 
In Balt the payments remove her from the power of her domestic gods. 
Elsewhere, such as among the Dayaks, Minahasans, Atjehnese and in 
matrilineal societies, the marriage payments are in the form of reciprocal 
gifts. This is the custom, in Java also, and here in addition, a token 
marriage portion, known as the ‘mas kawin, is customary. 


OVERALL PATTERN 


There are many local differences of custom with regard to marriage in 
the island of Java, but a very definite overall pattern does emerge despite 
these differences. In Central Java, traditionally the man's father, but 
now far more often the man himself, conveys the proposal to the girl's 
parents, and if it is accepted he will make gifts of clothing, jewellery and, 
of recent years, a ring, to the girl, these gifts constituting the official 
engagement. The choice of the wedding day is a complex procedure, 
both here and all over Indonesia, and great care has to be taken to choose 
an hour, day and month which, according to ancient beliefs, is auspicious 
both for the bride and the bridegroom. As elsewhere, the wedding party 
is given by the bride’s family, although the expenses may be shared by 
both families, and all the women of her family assist with the preparations 
for the wedding, which may last for several weeks. 

A week before the day a ‘ selamatan, or party, is held by the bride’: 
parents, at which the blessings of her forefathers is sought—the remnants 
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" : of thé iane of ancient ancestor worship—and from. "i time until the. 
wedding day the bride may not see her future husband. On the eve of the 


"^^ wedding, tradition dictates that the bridé be bazhed by a group of older 
- . women, all of them happily married and blessed with many children, so 
.:* that all.the signs for the marriage are favourable; and the bride's hair is 
^. dried with the smoke of incense. 


. The decorations of the house are intricate, al bearing the abe 


p meaning of bringing love, happiness, fertility and wealth to the couple. 


A sugar plant decorates one side of the gate or entrence, to bring happiness, 
and on the other side a ' king" banana tree is placed, symbolizing the 
important position the couple will hold on that day. The verandah is 
decorated with yellow coconut leaves, whilst inside the house the bridal. 
sofa is covered with yellow silk and decorated with white flowers, leaves ^ 
fruit and. sheaves of rice, symbols of purity, prosoerity and fruitfulness. 

On the wedding day the bridegroom arrives accompanied by friends : 
and relatives, and is welcomed by a gamelan orcasstra playing a compo- 
sition special to weddings, the ' Manggang.’ The Mosleza ceremony 
and registration of marriage may have taken place at the mosque, but in 
many cases a Moslem official comes to the bride's house to officiate and 
at this ceremony a dowry is paid by the DHOEIDO D, consisting usually of 
a token sum only. 

The bridegroom then enters the room where the bride is waiting, but 
on the threshold it is traditional for him to have to break an egz underfoot. 
The bride must then wash his foot, showing by this act that she is willing 
to obey him and will share all his difficulties. Another tradition is for 
the couple to pelt each other with ‘sirih’ (or betel) leaves. According 
to a legend a bride's ' sirih' once dropped on he: husband and he was 
immediately transformed into a snake. Nowadays the meaning is taken 
to be that since the groom is not so transformed his love is reel and pure. 

The real solemnization of the marriage follows, when the couple, seated 
side by side on the bridal sofa, are pronounced man end wife to the assem- 
bled guests and receive their congratulations. The couple stay for about 
a week in the house of the bride’s parents and then they are summoned to 
the home of the bridegroom's parents, where a second party is held for 
them which very often includes a wayang performance. . 

This is the traditional pattern of a wedding.in Central Java, and, 
indeed, with variations, in the whole of Java. One such variation exists 
in the village of Krawang in West Java and is of particular interes: since 
it embodies a custom, that of a betel-chewing ceremony, which recurs 
again.and.again in other parts of Indonesia. In carrying the proposal . 
the father of the man takes with him a betel-chewing set which consists 
of betel leaves, betel nuts and other ingredients and if the proposal is 
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accepted the girl's meter wraps the Beha e NN in the 
leaves and distributes them to all the neighbours; and this serves as a formal 
announcement of the engagement. As in most rural areas of Indonesia 
the young couple have obligations towards.their future parents-in-law. 
The man must help in the ricefields, especially at harvest time, whilst 
the girl must prepare special dishes to give her prospective parents-in-law 
whenever they celebrate for example an anniversary, or Idul Fitri (the end 
of the Moslem fasting month). 


PATRILINEAL SOCIETY 


The Batak society of, North Sumatra is based on an extended family 
or kinship system known as the ‘ marga.’ The people are divided into 
clans and intermarriage between members of the same clan is strictly 
forbidden, violation of this rule being punishable by banishment from the 
community. A bride-price ' type of marriage is practised, in which the 
money paid to the bride's clan by the bridegroom serves to sever her ties 
with her own family and transfer her to his. She is then entitled to life- 
time support from her husband's clan, even if he dies before her. Batak 
society is patrilineal, and inheritance is through the male line only, but 
it is the custom for a father to make some provision for his daughters at 
the time of their marriage. 

The Bataks have perfected the art of extemporizing love songs in the 
‘ pantun’ metre. These songs are sung in the form of question and answer 
between men and women, and it is a great disgrace to fail to make an 
appropriate answer. The songs are renowned for their beauty and are 
sung on many traditional occasions. In the Simelungan district they are 
sung at wedding parties, and the young people also hold special meetings 
at which to sing them. Many proposals of marriage are offered and 
accepted in this way. 


MATRIARCHAL SYSTEM 


In the Minangkabau region of Sumatra there 1s found a matriarchal 
family system, where the woman is head of the family group and owner 
of the family property, although the estate is actually managed by a man, 
often the eldest brother: The marriage customs are thus different in many 
ways from those of other areas of Indonesia, but, like the Bataks, the 
members of one clan may not intermarry, since they are regarded as 
brothers and sisters of one large kin-group. There are also further pro- 
hibitions enjoined by adat law, the object of which is to prevent bad feeling 
among the family or clan. For instance, if a man is divorced he may not 
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marry any relative of his ex-wife, nor may a member of his clan marry his 
former wife during his lifetime. 

With the matriarchal system the marriage proposal ‘usually comes from 
the girl's family and it is they who pay the. dowry which has to be pro- 
duced at the wedding ceremony. In one district of Minangkabau it is the 
tradition for the bride’s family to send dishes of yellow rice and beef to 
the bridegroom’s family just before the wedding day, the purpose of these 
gifts being to strengthen family ties. The bridegroom, upon marriage, 
goes to live in thé family house of his bride, wherz the couple will occupy 
one room. The husband must then assist the * mamak, or elder brother, 


who runs the estate, and eventually he will be admitted to the village meet-  - 


ings and become a full member of the community, but if his wife dies 
before htm he will return to his own family, having no right to inherit her . 
property. The children remain with the wife's family. 


FAMILY COUNCIL 


In one of the larger islands of the Nusa Tenggara group, Sumbawa, 
the marriage proposal must first be discussed »y a council of the man's 
family and relatives. From this council a delegztion, well versed in all 
matters of customary law, is sent to the girl's parents, and, as in West 
Java, they take with them the ingredients for & bstel-chewing ceremony. 
. If the proposal is accepted the girl's parents will make known the amount 
of dowry required, and this is again the subject of a family council before 
agreement is reached. Again as in other parts of Indonesia, the wedding 
day has to be chosen with great care, in accordance with age-old religious 
beliefs. When a decision is arrived at the girl begins to cry and wail, 
and her family beat out an accompaniment to the doleful noise on their 
rice blocks. In this way the village community is informed of the im- 
pending marriage of the girl, and the tradition is supposed to derote the 
mixed feelings with which she approaches the event, her sorrow at parting 
with her parents allaying the joy. 


. SPECIAL CUSTOM 


In Bandjarmasin, in the south of Kalimantan, an area peopled by 
immigrants from Java, Sumatra and Sulawesi, and where the customs 
bear marked resemblance to those found in Java, there exists a special 
custom with regard to long engagements, although it is only tbe well-to-do 
members of the community who can afford to practise it. The ceremony 
is called *bailangan' and consists of visits between the two families and 
the exchange of specially prepared dishes. There are specific days for the 
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performance of this ceremony which fall on Moslem festive days. It can 
be performed at most five times in the year, three times during Ramadhan 
(the montb of Fasting), once at the end of the Fast, and once on the 
Day of Sacrifice (Idul Adha). - 


TOLERANCE AND ADAPTATION 


Islamic and Christian marriages to some extent provide an escape from 
the strict rules and obligations enjoined by adat marriages, particularly 
amongst those who live away from their own local community, but 
although there has been some breakdown in traditional customs, especially 
in urban areas, the force of tradition is still a powerful one. In general 
Moslem and Christian leaders try to.operate within the framework of 
the adat system, once again showing that capacity for tolerance and 
adaptation which appears to be characteristic of the Indonesian way of 
life, but because of the all-embracing character of the Christian marriage 
ceremony and regulations Christianity does tend to be more independent 
of traditional customs than the Moslem religion. 

Outside the towns and cities, adat law remains strong, regulating not 
only the marriage ceremony but also the rights of the partners in marriage, 
the laws of inheritance and other questions of social organization. Such 
adat customs are essentially local, and their individuality can in large 
measure be attributed to isolation and lack of communication, but it is 
to be expected that with the improvement of communications, the spread 
of education and mass media of information, there will inevitably be some 
loosening in the force of tradition. But, ‘just as many different cultures 
and religions have been adapted to produce a synthesis of culture which 
is termed ‘ Indonesian,’ therefore. it is not unreasonable to. prophesy that 
adat customs will survive to some extent and that they will continue to 
lend variety to the Indonesian scene, adding colour and interest to the 
marriage ceremonies of the different islands of the Archipelago. 
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o0 NDUSTRIAL , progress in Afghanistan i is T recént ‘origin’: During t the. 19 ; 
céntury Afghanistan was either engaged. i in’ continuous wars in. deféncé |- 

™ of her: independence or put in a state of. forced: isolation’ which left’ | 

5 little room, for. industrial, or any kind of economic progress: Moreoóver,.7. ` 

ies > the traditional. cottage indiistries: and. handicrafts , .of the ‘country were.. 

Ta by competition . from the cheap ‘industrial. goods: which were: 


~ “poured: into thé country when the railway. Sys-em: from Ms and Russia” 
s Reached. the borders of Af. ghanistan. | 
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i “Fhe first. mioderri industrial CONCE was. eitablished" in the: country 


T 

id a “towards the end of the 19th century: It consisted: of. an. arms and ammuni- `. » 3 
je tion factory to which a. ‘woollen mill was addeéd-a few years later.” Before’ : 

Be n ‘the first. World War, “work. was- ‘Started: on the: construction‘ of a bdo > 
le - Jelectri¢ power station at’ Jabalüssaraj, but it was:not put irio “use until. 

\.. <“after the War. Such:was the slow. rate of progress cf industrial constrüctiofi ^^: 
peu ‘in the country that it- took more. than teri aa to > build: a. small power - i 
A 


house with'a capacity. of. about 3,000 kW.’ ue | d 


- After. independence, . more favourable Condition prevaiied for tbe AW 
douce of modern industries.: Direct contact was established with © 


Les 
dr 
Ae i ;the outside: world but thè development -of modern. industry. was still. 
n “hampered ‘by a number of adverse factors: stich’ as shortages of capital, ` 
= " initiative, technical’ personnel;ànd transport fecilities:. However, a few - 
EE “small plants were, established. for matches, leather, shoes, ‘knitwear de 
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7 . cement.” ak hese . were-set. up. ‘through: ‘government initiative: - But his. ae 
. «process. was cut’ short a few years. later: by the civil war in | 1929 which ` 

; disorganized. the country, - 7; S fe 
y After the restoration, of law- aid. order; “two A new T om 


. < “contributed towards” amore rapid’: expansion: of industries. ^ THe “first © 
a was the. construction of the road.between Kabul and the northern part of ` M. 
“ye, the country which ‘linked, ‘for: the first time; the capital. accumulated: in u* 
Tx . Kabul with.the natural resources ‘of the northern provinces.. The second `: 

t. Täctor was. the establishment in 1933. of the first bank in Afghanistan, n 
D (Bank Milli Afghan). Thén'undera programmé élaborated by.the Govern: : E E 
| sment;-a nümber- of large industries: were" established in ‘the northern" fe 
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ER ‘provinces. The, most important of these industries “were the’ ‘cotton’ pros. E 


at 


"cessing plants. in..the province of Kataghan, -the ‘cotton, ‘textile’ mill. of. ie 
* n .Pulikhumri: arid the Baghlan Sugar Factory: | But: EU | were. v again = 
| i: "stopped by. the advent of uu Second World Wai E u.c NL d i x 
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ae Ae at SE ST EN iis DEAL ko CURA 
- After the ` war, a new programme for t the dsvelbitieE of the industries © 
was prepared. Plans for the establishment of a large cotton textile mill 
at Gulbahar and a power plant at Sarobi were laid. But this programme Bek i 
could not be implemented immediately. | 
= Thus, before the adoption of the current Five-Year Plan, practically - | 
no comprehensive and overall industrial programme was followed. — . vs 1 
= When the Plan was first put into operation, industrialization was still 
suffering from a number of adverse factors. Most important of these were 
.. the poor conditions and high cost of transport which in some cases made 
$ any industrial activity almost impossible. By integrating an industrial 
programme with the development of transport facilities, the training of 
-personnel and the exploitation of the agricultural and mineral resources - 
. of the country, the Plan created the proper climate for rapid industrial | 
progress. 
The industrial sector of the Five-Year Development Plan pursues two 
main objectives. The first is a rapid increase in the production of essential — 
. consumer goods by the establishment of new concerns and the modern- -= 
—A jzation and expansion of existing ones. When the production of these — 
-goods increases their import duty will be reduced and thus valuable | 
.. foreign exchange will be saved for the import of capital equipment. 
.... The second objective is the creation of a solid base for the further and 
- continuous industrialization of the country by the development of power, 
coal, petroleum and other basic industries. Fate 
=< Since private capital was not considered adequate for the attainment 
— of these two objectives the government decided to take the responsibility _ 
_ for the development of the basic industries. The consumer goods industry ~ 
_ is left mainly to private initiative and capital. However, the Government _ 
is always ready to help that group of entrepreneurs whenever the necessity 
| arises. 
—. During the first three years of the Plan, great progress was made in the 
T yonismentetion of the industrial programme, the most important are: 
. Cotton textile production increased from 14-5 million in 1956-57 to 
2 :4 million metres in 1958, an increase of almost 40 per cent. 

— This increase was mainly due to the better utilization of the existing 
mills, especially those of Pulikhumri, where the 300 new automatic looms . 
are in full production. At the same time, work in the great Gulbahar 
factory proceeded according to the Plan. The spinning section is already — - 

. producing a quantity of yarn and the weaving and other sectors are near 

2 - completion. This factory will provide the country with another 35 million 
. metres of cotton piece goods every year. 

The plan. for the modernization of the Kandahar Mill is now being 

-~ implemented. It is expected that as a result of these works the total 
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The Jabalussaraj cement factory 


production of woollen textiles will increase from 243,000 metres in 1956 
to about 270,000 in 1959 and the trend will continue in the following years. 

Before the Plan, production of artificial silk goods was negligible. The 
first factory which was built in Kabul in the first two years of the Plan 
went into production during the third year. It has a capacity of 650,000 
metres per year and was expected to produce at least 450,000 metres during 
1959. 

The match factory, which at the beginning of the Plan was producing 
only about 2,400,000 boxes, was modernized and its production raised 
to about 6,500,000 boxes, an increase of 170 per cent. It is expected that 
the rising trend of production will continue. 

Before the implementation of the Plan no noteworthy cement industry 
existed in Afghanistan. The first cement factory, which was built in 
Jabalussaraj, with a capacity of 100 tons per day, is now in full production. 
It was expected to produce 36,000 tons of cement in 1959. Work on another 
cement factory with a capacity of 200 tons at first and 400 tons per day 
later has started in Pulikhumri. It is expected to start production towards 
the end of the first Plan period (1961). 
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Two vitedaih factories were bisitt iris i de first year of the Plan: HU TRN 


one in Kabul with a capacity of 1,250,000 pieces and the otherin Kunduz 
< with a capacity of 1,000,000 pieces per annum. Although the production ME. 
has not yet reached the full capacity, it is expanding rapidly. | x 
The whole cotton industry in the Kataghan province has been modern- 
- ized and provided with new equipment for ginning, pressing and other 
processes. A new section for the production of edible oil as well as of | 
. domestic and toilet soaps was set up. Another oil pressing and soap 
_ making factory is going to be established in Mazarisharif to process the 
=) Pepe ics of the cotton industry in that province. 
—— Before the Plan, a very small fruit processing plant existed in Kandahar. 
. ]t could process only a fraction of the province's production. During the 
~- third year of the Plan, work was started on the construction of a large 
- canning and fruit processing factory in Kandahar with a total capacity 
-of 35,000 tons of fresh fruits per annum. This factory includes the pre- 
. paration of canned fruits, jams and syrups as well as the processing of 
— dried and packed fruits. | : 
Motor workshops figure prominently in the Plan. The need for repair 
and overhaul of motor vehicles on the rough roads of the country is very 
great. Substantial amounts of foreign exchange are spent every year for 
. this purpose. 
_ A large workshop with a repair capacity of 1,000 vehicles per year was. 
-set up at Jangalak near Kabul. Another workshop at Zindawanan also. 
. jn Kabul, and a third in Kandahar are currently under construction; — 7 
. The Jangalak workshop, which is actually a general engineering factory 
_ with all the facilities for making the necessary spare parts, is equipped for 
the repair and overhaul of every kind of machinery ,and equipment 
including earth-moving and other heavy vehicles. 

_. As it is the basis of all industrial development, electric power has been 
- considered as the core of the industrial programme. As already mentioned, 
. the Government has taken the main responsibility for the rapid develop- 
J. ment of this type of industry. Before the implementation of the Plan 
- the aggregate capacity of all hydro-electric and thermal power stations 
. in Afghanistan was about 18,000 kW. At the end of the third year of 
- the Plan, this capacity increased to 45,500 kW., i.e. an increase of 146 
per cent, A still further increase is contemplated with the completion 
- of the projects that are now under construction, bringing the total installed 
. capacity to 137,500 kW.ora totali increase of 643 per cent on the pre-Plan 

| alpen | 
Among the -projects. raris completed. the most artaik is the 
foli Hydro-electric Station with its capacity of 22,000 kW. At present, . 
z this ber is A Perg. the pe d of atur. as well as the cement ied ed 
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at Jabalussaraj. When the textile mill at Gulbahar goes into production, 
it would also get the major part of its power from this station. Another 
hydro- electric power station completed during the Plan is that of Girishk 
in the Helmand ‘Valley with a capacity of 2,400 kW, The remaining 
2,600 kW. is made up by a number of diesel and steam generators installed 
in Kabul, Kandahar, Mazar and Andkhoy for SOIRSSUE and industrial 
purposes. 

The most important project for the remaining etiod of the Plan is the 
great Naghlu Dam Power Station with a capacity of 60,000 kW.; which 
will be commissioned during the Second Five-Year Plan. Work has 
also already started on the second Pulikhrumri hydro-electric power 
station which will have a capacity of 9,000 kW. The Khanabad station 
with a capacity of 1,400 kW. is near completion. The other projects 
included in the Plan are the Jalalabad Station—capacity 10,000 kW.— 
the Arghandab Station—capacity 7,000 kW.—and a number of diesel 
and steam generators to be erected at Gulbahar, Herat, Mazar, Farah, 
Samangan and Shiberghan. 

~ Coal is another source of energy that is being üevdlooed through 
Government initiative and investment.. The two coal fields (Ishpushta 
and Karkar) that had already been developed before the Plan, were 
mechanized in 1958. Although the effect of this mechanization process 
has not yet been felt, there has been an increase in the production of these 
two coalfields from 19,649 tons in 1957 to 33,746 tons in 1958. It is 
expected that the target of 50,000 tons set up for the Plan will be redched 
and probably exceeded. About 100 trucks have recently been put into 
operation for thé transport of coal from the mines. Coal is now regularly 
being supplied for domestic and industrial purposes. Among the main 
industrial consumers are the cement works at Jabalussaraj, the sugar 
factory at Baghlan, the flour mill in Kabul and the textile mill at Gulbahar. 
It is planned to invest a sum of Af 33 million in this industry during the 
first Plan. 

Extensive work is now bes undertaken for the prospecting and 
eventual exploitation, of petroleum resources in the northern provinces 
of Afghanistan. The aerial, seismographic and gravimetric surveys are 
under way. Drilling has started at a number of points resulting in useful 
and interesung data for further operation. A sum of Af 420 million is 
earmarked for these purposes. . 
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the country, as has been frequently stated by the President, has almost | 
continuously. experienced political instabiity manifested by the 


l i S her establishment as ari independent štete on’ ‘August 17th, 1945, ' e 


|." numerous Cabinet crises. After witnessing this sate of affairs for the past 
fourteen years, the President arrived at the corclusion that the root of- 
^U the’ trouble lay in the fact that Western liberal democracy which thé 


country had been pursuing hitherto was not in harmony with the ‘outlook | 


-. and'character of the Indonesian people. The principle of the majority 


rule was not acceptable to the people, who be-ieved that the minority had 
“< equally a right to a say in the administration of the State. It was the 


. President's conviction that Western democracy should be superseded by : 
the country’ s indigenous system, a system of corsultation and agreement" 
^. which previously was limited to the village. This village sysiem should be : 
raised to State level in order to put an end to the. fragmentarv administra- 
tion of the State, which had made impossible the realization of the aims 


_ ,of the Revolution. The President thought thai in order not to render 
- in vain the sacrifices of the Revolution, drastic measures were éssential, 
in the nature of the discarding of Western liberal democracy, and the 


(o e- -enactment of the 1945 Constitution, which would constitute the basis 


for the democracy which was suitable to the people.and ensure continuity 


`of government and the continuous implementation of reconstruction , : 
. schemes. ' Apart from: political instability, economic - uncertainty has ` 

^ ., also- beset the country during those fourteen yezrs; giving rise to a cost 
. - ofliving at an undesirable level. It was obvious tkat such a state of affairs, 
if allowed to continue, would end in disaster for the nation and State, 
.and that the Revolution, which had: demandec innumerable. sacrifices : 


"both in lives and material, would have been fatie. Toleration of such. a 


. course would further amount to a betrayal of thos who fell in the Revolu- | - 
uon, who died with the unshakeable conviction that the prosperity and.: 


.. happiness of the people in a free and independent Indonesia would 
S ultimately be achieved by those whom they had l-ft behind.. , 


Confronted with: such à likely.tragedy, which any responsible Head ! 
E of State, particularly one who has been struggling all his life for the attain- 
ment of freedom for.his people and country, wculd not hesitate to take - 
extreme’ measures to avert, President Sukarno took the drastic- -step, of. 
disposing of liberal democracy. By resorting to such a cours? he incurred. — 
criticism n from, certain. mules 3 in iu West. who, mt surprisingly, have. LAE 
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knowledge of the psychology of the Indonesian people and who expressed 
the fear that with the disappearance of liberal democracy in Indonesia 
the country would easily fall to the temptations of the Communist doctrine. 
Is it an exaggeration to state- that. President Sukarno, acclaimed as the 
Father of the Indonesian nation and therefore having. an intimate, 
emotional and spiritual link with his people, would, more than anyone else, 
come to the nearest, if not precise, cure for the ills of the nation and State? 

The cure suggested and introduced by the President on February 27th, 
1957, takes the form of a guided and disciplined democracy based on 
mutual aid and mutual consultation. Such a system, although guided 
by the executive, is still an administration of the people, by the people 
and, in particular, for the people. 

There can be no doubt as to the democratic characteristics of the 
Indonesian nation if one considers the centuries-old democratic nature 
of their customs and customary law, albeit, it should be added, that the 
democracy of Indonesia is not liberal, neither has it individualistic trends. 
Based on mutual aid, it is this type: of democracy which is indelibly 
imprinted on the State-ideology of the Republic. The character of the 
religious faith of the majority (90 per cent) of the people—Islam—and 
that of the Christian religion to which adhere the largest minority group 
in the country, is additionally explanatory for the democratic substance 
of the Indonesian State. 

Guided democracy is by no means a Communist concept, as asserted 
by many quarters, but it is equally evident that the criticisms, especially 
from abroad, are levelled by those who are not in agreement with Indone- 
sia’s independent policy. However, if examined closely and earnestly, 
it will be found that guidance or leadership is equally necessary for any 
type of democracy, taking into account that there 1s no. such thing as one 
democracy, as manifested by the American type of democracy, the British 
pattern, and others. In this context there could be no greater truth than 
the statement of the former second. Deputy-Premier in the Djuanda 
Cabinet, Idham Chalid, that democracy without leadership would be 
tantamount to anarchy, while leadership without democracy would be 
a prelude to dictatorship. . No less precise were the words of a fermer 
British Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, that * Democracy implies and 
demands leadership.’ | 

It may therefore well be said that the main issue as to democracy 1S 
not the requirement of leadership but the degree of guidance to be attached 
to it. The extent to which guidance is needed varies according to the con- 
ditions, habits and customs of the country, its history and the situation 
which prevails within that country at a particular moment. This is 
manifested by the fact that in any country, including Great Britain 
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- neither is there dictatorship, civil or military. The implernentation of E 





` (where. no great boul is Tado on T, asa high stancard of living E 
js already an established fact), -a specific situation such'as a state of war or^ ^ 
"emergericy invariably justifies the establishment cf a national government s 
with great and special powers. ; E 
It is difficult to dispute that in the — countiies ol Asia and: 
` Africa, even if democracy forms the foundation əf the State. guidance i i$ 


t 


- required even more. 

In the case of Indonesia this necessity arises, ES iti is difficult -o expect 
` that a country, immediately after waging a re Oi can acquire åo 
, Stable situation and a strong position. ; 


The existence of a' state of emergency lava calls for an extremely: x | 


Strong leadership in the government of a country; regardless of the 
advanced state of the people or of the democratic character cc the countty 
in question. . 

It should be emphasized that- there | is no. mi: iay nie 13. Indonesia, 


. guided democracy in Indonesia should. not be. looked: upon with appre- : 
hension: by countries abroad; as apart from agood-neighboct and Asian: , 
African policy, Indonesia offers to every state- its hand. in friendship. and 


` CO- operation on thé basis of mutual benefit. 


Women in Japan To-day 


- Courtesy Indonesian Information. ^ ELE Dg Wt 
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HE new constitution of Jápan. promulgated: in 1946:'says: “Al the 
people are equal under the law and there will. be no d'scrimination_ 
in political economic or social relations because of race, creed, s 


- “SEX, social status or family origin . ` : 


The main chan ges in the status of women: in Japan can be Edid | 
_as follows: The right to vote; the right to enter public ofrce, including. 
the Diet; co-education established and with if freer access <o higher. 


education; the tight to:compete with men in all fields of labour, with. . `` 


- equal pay for similar work; and. rights of -proverty, inheritance, marriage 


. and divorce, care of children and all other civil rghts on equal terms with -. 
l men. i- . | ' r 2 : Et et ~- LN RO r ^ i 
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The above sets out briefly the legal.position of women. It is however | 
too much to expect to change overnight the age-old social customs. 

In rural areas (population 44 per cent of total population of Japan), 
where women constitute over 50 per cent of the labour force, the old 
patriarchal pattern dies hard and the male family head keeps a firm grip 
on the management of the home, farm and family income. Real modern- 
ization of rural life depends in large measure on the increase of farm 
incomes. In the meantime, rural women are being gradually emancipated 
by education, mass communications, and the efforts of social workers. 

In the cities the progress has been much more rapid. This progress 
js most marked in the case of wives of salaried men. 

Married women usually have control of the housekeeping money 
and often continue to work after marriage. Even in the case of women 
in urban areas, engaged in small shops and family enterprises, liberalization 
has set in and wives have much more the status of co-owners. 

According to the latest population figures, women voters outnumber 
men by two million. Women's voting has reached a remarkably high 
figure of nearly 70 per cent; only 10 per cent less than that of men. Asa 
result the amount of women voters going to the polls is approximately 
equal to that of men. 

Women have occupied an average of about 20 seats.in the Diet since 
the War, and several women have been' appointed as Parliamentary Vice 
Ministers, although no woman has as yet found a seat in the Cabinet. 
In addition, there are about 1,000 women in various local assemblies. 

The greatest change has been the introduction of co-educátion at 
higher levels. | 

Probably three out of every hundred girls Bou cen the ages of 19 and 
22 now receive collegé and university education, but the ratio of boys 
to girls is still five to one and one and a half to one in the three-year course 
education immediately below college and university. 

Women are becoming more represented in the teaching profession; 
and there are over 130 women principals in elementary and lower second- 
ary schools, where there were almost none before the war, and 1,300 
women faculty teachers with 40 women presidents in private colleges and 
universities. Out of 35,000 members of the local Boards of Education, 
3,000 are women. : | : 
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"New. Faces in the Israel Cabinet 


By PHILIP' GILLON | qty, Hee. we 
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HE curious system of proportional. representation whereby oper: 


of Isráel's Knesset are selected delayed thé fnal compesitiori of Mr: 


Ben-Gurion's Cabinet for a period of. six weeks after the general i 


e ‘One of the major disadvantages of the- ‘system is is that eVem.a = 
: resounding success, such as was. scored by. Mapai in thzse particular 
elections, does: not mean freedom from. bargaining’ to form adequate ; | 

coalitions;. several weeks of hard bargaining’ and ommniscient rumours ` 

: passed before Israelis knew "— who would ran the country during the = 
‘coming four years. ` E 
Of the four men who have never beroi been -nembers of thé Cabinet 


two appointments. were’ generally expected: to be inevitable—those of ^: 


Moshe. Dayan and Abba Eban, although.there was considerable specula- : 
‘tion as to which Ministries they. would receive. In the result Dayan. © 
became Minister of Agriculture. and -Eban Minster Without Portfolio. rn 
à AT. Giora Josephthal, after many years of ‘ musket-bearing ' service, . 
‘received the very important, post of Minister of 1 Labour. The final néw- 


comer to Cabinet rank, Yitzack Ben-Aharon, : -he Minister of Cómmunica- 


tions, is a nominee of the Achdut Ha’ Ovoda,. one of the lesser parties in 


the Government.. 
Apart from Ben-Gurion. himself it iS hard to Punk of a riore disci 


- figure in Israel public life than Moshe Dayan. The broad-shouldered, 
i ‘deep-chested man with the piratical black. patch over one eye possesses 
a remarkable personal magnetism and a flair for the dramati:. - Something : 


always happens around Dayan; he is a journalist’s dream. 
He enjoys a.deserved reputation of whick.he is very prouc -of being 


what. Israelis call a * chevraman " —somebody with the common’ touch. - 
Few people have such a capacity for building up relat: onshis. As against `’ 
this: he is only a fair public speaker: in his election campaig en he did- ` 
far better inspiring people with hope during his personal visi-$ to the slüms ' 


than he did by his efforts at oratory. Nevertheless, even when his speeches 


Ea 


" lack profundity, the force and charm of the man were enough to gain him js 
: thousands of adherents anxious to touch his hand. 2 
. Dayan’ s parents were amorg the founders cf- Nahalal, Tsrael’s first 2 


co-operative farming setlement, ànd his father is- a leadirg member. of . 


the Israel Labour Party. (He. was. formerly a. 1nember of the Knesset). 
(456 0.0 7 


While still a boy, Moshe ered in Hagana and as a young man was 
trained by General Orde Wingate. In 1939 he was imprisoned for Hagana 
activities and served two years before being pardoned: to act as scout for 

an Australian reconnaissance detachment entering Syria. In this action 
he lost one of his eyes, and nearly his life; he had. to undergo numerous 
critical operations. 

In the War of Independence he commanded a battalion and won 
numerous important battles, among them the. capture of Lydda. He 
represented Israel in the Rhodes Armistice talks with Jordan after the 
War of Independence. He was Chief-of-Staff from December, 1953, 
till January, 1958, and commanded the Army of Israel in the VEER 
Sinai Campaign. _ 

His courage and resource as a soldier are world-famous and ave 
inspired countless legends about his participation in front-line fighting 
and his sudden sorties into archaeology in the midst of crisis. Dayan 
demands the impossible of others as well as of himself: he believes in 
quick decision and ruthless action to pluck victory from disaster, as he 
proved during the reprisal raid of Qalqilya and the Sinai battle of Abu 
Agheila. This aspect of his complex character has so dominated the 
attention of ‘the world that people tend to forget the cold, shrewd 
mind driving the man of energy: Dayan’s knowledge of Israel and of 
the Arab character during the Rhodes ‘negotiations saved the 
Jerusalem-Tel Aviv railway and many key points for Israel. With him 
as Minister of Agriculture the country can expect. many ' sacred cows ' 
to go to the abattoirs. 

Dayan's contemporary who may some day compete with him for the 
position of Premier has had a career which is the complete antithesis of 
that of the farmer-soldier. Abba Eban was born in South Africa and 
educated in England. In Canibridge he was recognized as a brilliant 
young man with a future; he specialized in Oriental languages and was 
appointed to the faculty as a lecturer. He served as a liaison officer during 
World War 1, wrote articles in Hebrew and Arabic for learned publica- 
tions and lectured in these languages throughout the Middle East. He 
entered the service of the Jewish Agency in 1946 and appeared: before 
the Political Committee General Assembly of the United Nations in 1949 
to plead successfully for the admission of Israel to the United Nations. 
For close to a decade he served Israel as Permanent Representative to the 
United States. Thirty-five years, old he was the youngest Ambassador in, 
Washington. | | 

In these capacities his achievements were so extraordinary and his 
prestige so great that he became one of the foremost diplomats in the 
world, despite the fact that he represented so small a country while the 
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E ze “Jews of Amerika: li eiàlly idolized ‘him:. ‘Despite the. strain vf. arguing, BE 
x *Tsrael'g: cause against the: Arabs] in. ‘the. couricils) cf thé world, EEan mov véd.: 
hs for. years: in an: atmosphere: far removed “from: the: passion: of local politics: q 
* When he, retürned: an, 1959 :to. brave. the hurly-turly: of à an: élection; even: 
v. < “his ‘mast fervent admirers wondered: how: he’ would endure the shocks: ofi. 
A x Israel's Fatdnwills:: ee ite ect | P MN. A 

e Speaking” Pardes classical: ‘Hebrew and” diese as i for a diplomats’: d 

ue piena. Ebanidréw vast. ‘crowds throvighiout, the election: campaign. 

sand ‘inspired: respect ‘and pride aimorig all types. O°. > Israelis: Contrary t tothe - 
S ril expectations of the p£ofessiónal politicians; even in the-slums and ` 
| new: immigrant townships. the ‘commoti. P were ‘profoundly. thrilled: x zu 

; Drbe personality and classical’ Hebrew. EA QUE PER A um 

& es suu Itis hard to;say: exactly: whatEban. ‘will, dchieve ins “his. Der "vague: : 2 
, Post of “Minister: Without Portfolio; büt there 4 3$ rio doubt; that Be will bé: 

“oe ONE: of ihé most powerful foréesin. Jérael politics for many years, to-come. 3 * 

rs : Drs Giora J osephthal came to: Israel from: ‘Gemmany i in 1926; à "graduate x" 

Ee. it .in economics; sociology: -ahd. ‘Jaws ` of the Utiversities. Gf: Heidelberg > 
"Munich: arid. Basle: ‘Heé:served i in Hagana and the British Army.” "After the 

Ae UE. “warhe joinéd.. Kibbutz 'Gal-Ed and subsequently becaine- Treasurer: of the. : 

P Jewish A gency” and. Director of: the. ‘Absorptici Departmént.- He: “was”. PT 

_oné.of thé joint heads lof the delégation that: 'cóncluded' the Reparations < AM 
Agreement. with‘ Western Germany: and still -servés as Chairman: of the: gees 
; "Advisory Board of the ‘Bank: of Israel. His Wife, Santa; is famous i in Israel 

„in her own: right: she has. served. i in. the Küésset and:.is still. à. member, af 

: the Central Conniittée of the. General Federation: of: Labour: ES = i 
n:1956-Giora- Josephthal was’ ‘charged’ with fé-organizing the? Tse. on 

“Labour Party: (Mapai). and contributed’ substant ally: to its recent: Success... 

d : Drid ósephthal . likes: to-play down his. intellectual ‘ training ` ‘and: to: assert | 

z ] "iistéad. his. ‘kibbutz’ "background: “he, is ‘in’ trita :a fine “product 'of the - 

T “intellectual peasant” ideal glorified i in ‘the ‘kibbutz vision: Yet he: has 
proved himself practical: and hard-headed-in the “ough struggles of day-to-? £, x 
day. economics:and: politics. His education: ard’ 5ackground : fnade him an. 

s * ideal. choice: forthe: “key position” of. Minister’ of Labour,’ charged. with“; 

1 c building. hones’ ‘and: finding work for: new ‘nnitligtants as well as’ for Jong: 5 ; 
` settléd: Israelis; -. x = a. 

2 4 .- :YXitzak-BenzAhaton, the new Alidut Hy’ ‘vada’ na eike. Cabinets : 

m ds 53. years "old. Born in: Rumania, he immigra-ed. into ‘Israel ' 5illégally?.: ES 

: "crossing. the Lebanese: ‘border by: night: in. 1928. In 1940: he joined’ the “> 
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and superior officers, including the renowned Colonel Stirling of the 
S.A.$., Who knew him from the p.o.w. camps, intervened on his behalf 
and he was released with a reprimand. Later, however, the Administra- 
tion arrested him together with other Jewish Agency leaders and im- 
prisoned him in Latrun. He wrote a book, ‘ Listen, Goyim ' which was 
published in England. — 

A member of kibbutz Givat Haim, he is general secretary of Ahdut 
Ha’Ovada. A strict disciplinarian and an inflexible idealist, he is a logical 
and shrewd debater capable of being savagely sarcastic. He is certain to 
castigate the Right Wing Government but may also prove embarrassingly 
formidable to his colleagues in the Coalition should internal crises develop. 
He will make an excellent administrator. 

Other people in the new Cabinet, who were not members of the last 
one, have held Ministerial posts in the past. The four men mentioned 
are the only newcomers to the top political positions in the country. 


Courtesy Angio-Israel Association. 
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FIVE THOUSAND YEARS OF INDIAN ART. By HERMANN GOETZ. 
72 Ulustrations in colour. 275 pp. Art of the World Series. ° 
Methuen, 1960. 42s. 


REVIEWED BY PETER C. SWANN. 


"feels impelled to gather all his experience and discoveries into a 

single comprehensive work ” and into a comparatively, short work 
at that, the event is a notable one. Indeed after a few pages one wishes 
the work had been longer and less restricted by the format so closely 
condensed as his text. The series allowed him 72 plates, all in colour. 
This, of course, looks good in thé publisher's prospectus but does not 
make sense when it 1s so difficult to obtain. colour plates from India that 
the publishers are forced to fake- black-and-white to look like colour. 
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W' a scholar of the iriternational stature of Hermann Goetz 
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Orientation - 


No matter what the reason for your flying Eastwards may 


be — business, domestic or pleasure — all branches of the 


National and Grindlays Bank Limited, will gladly assist you 
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India and Her Five-year Plans 
By PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 


Prime Minister of india 
P. nt n. m a E 
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AM most grateful to the two organizations.who have sponsored this 

reception, and for your kind. words of welcome. Most of you here, 

I suppose, have had past contacts with India as it was and which has 
now become India and Pakistan, as also with Burmà and Ceylon, and so 
there are many links on balance between us. Yet I sometimes feel that 
the pace at which these countries are changing makes them not quite 
unrecognizable, but still very Set from what they were in the years - 
that are past. . . 

You live both in the cni and the work you are doing, and on your 
memories of the past. So do all of us, and the past is particularly with 
us, sometimes inspiring us, sometimes rather oppressive. In India we find 
| that the burden of that long past—I am not referring to the recent period 
—is heavy upon us. We do not want to get rid of that long past because 
whatever we are we have been conditioned by that past in India until 
yesterday. Yet in these countries, with their long histories and traditions, 
the past does sometimes come in the way of even the present and also 
of the future. The great problem that faces us is how:to co-ordinate the 
past with the present and with our hopes for the future. To do that, 
not in our individual minds or lives, but for hundreds of millions of 
people whom we are privileged to serve, the question becomes a difficult 
one. It would have been difficult at any time, but more so in the world of 
. to-day with tremendous problems facing us, and so we live in a curious 
amalgam in our minds and in our lives of the past the present and the 
future. 

Some of you may have gone back to India after coming away from. it; 
possibly if you have gone back you have visited our major cities and you 
will have noticed the changes: -But more and more we feel that the real 
and basic change in India—and I‘suppose in Pakistan—is related to our 
villages. What happens there? - In effect, the future: of these countries 
and certainly of the towns and of the people who gather there ultimately 
does depend upon the vast number of villages situated in our rural areas. 
And so this problem becomes one not of some statistical report about 
what we are doing—although those reports. are helpful—but rather the 
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| iut € of a | changing country, chiding Deco vilis öf thefa PRU LA 
pr outor. being pulled out of certain old. ways; steaping“out into-present and .- 
future which ultimately. they’ themselves determirie. > It is.a: -fascinating, 
. exciting and often’ irritating. task, but above all it is CLA and - 
E as all big tasks arè. ~- 
Now in India the change, as in Pakistan, ^wes not only’ a peaceful Fdw | 
- but a continuing one. There Was no big break in our administrative ~v, 
system except at.the top. That was obviously an advantage. At the same ``) 
-. ‘time there are some. disadvantages about that also, ‘though I ‘think the: 
advantages: were far more than the disadvanteges. But there were.dis- 
advantages because rather suddenly the whole oatlook of the Government : 
re to change. Not only because ‘we wanted -t, but because. of: pressure” ` 
-. of circumstarices, we had to go ahead rather fast. In India, and when I'say. 
“India this applies to surrounding countries also zo some extent, the masses 
- became quite considerably politically conscious with the. normal demo-- n 
cratic, ‘political power of a democratic system of Government, ' voting, - , 
'ete., choosing their- assemblies and policies and. all that. . So. we have : E 
political consciousness with at léast a basic political power, not a complete . 
- power, while this led naturally to a desire, a very legitimate desire, on the 
part of the masses for, improving their condition and making demands. 
Most of these demands were very good. demancs. Certainly, if were in - 
their position, I would make those- -demands; bat at the same time there’ - 
" was a lack of | resources to fulfil those. demands. _If you ‘think back to «/ 7: 
conditions i in England or in other countries: 4n 3urope you will find that ^ - 
' in effect economic resources were built up before what might be called n 
s full political freedom or adult franchise was;allowed to take place... It i MN 
. well to’ ‘remember that it is quite a recerit thing fcr these Western countries: -.. 
-» ' to have adult franchise; previously it was rather limited. And. SO, through: 2 
; . this long. period of the nineteenth. century, part of the eighteenth- century .. 
-A and right up to. the twentieth century, reso “arces: were. built up’ by the ~_ 
"industrial revolutión,, and When political powet spread these resources - 
"were, available to méet the demands that were.cor-tinually being made. . , 
Now ‘in India—and. as I said. that applies fo other countries too— - 
the resources were not built up, or at all events they: “were relatively small, 
but political consciousness rose. "with political ànd economic demands 
_all round, so that the process: ‘in these countries cf the East was somewhat 
-` “the reverse of the process. that had. "happened in ‘Western: Europe -or 
:; America throughout 150 years or more.. This creates 'social problems, 
| political problems and economic problems. Ther of. course the question. . 
of increasing. population again creates problerrs, so that :the- pressures . 
| on any Government are very great. - Somebody says “ Well, go slow; do | 
' "not try to go so fast." ~That somebody doés not realize the nature of thè- 
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problem. We are compelled by circumstances to move fast or get out of 
the way. It is a basic problem, in effect, of economic advance which not 
only keeps pace with the population advance—that is not easy—but goes 
much beyond it to raise the level of the people, to build up resources and 
investment, and to have surpluses. We have to do it; in fact if we did not 
do it, if our advance was not fast enough, it would mean that while we are 
advancing we are really staying still. The population pressure and other 
things would simply swallow us up and we would make no progress. 
Therefore we have to move at almost a certain minimum rate if we are 
to do two or three things. The first, of course, is to provide for the addi- 
tional population that is coming. Secondly, we have to provide for certain 
minimum amenities for the mass of our population which they expect, 
and thirdly, and most important, we have to build up surpluses for 
investment for future growth which is essential, or else we remain where 
we are or even go backwards. It becomes almost a mathematical, an 
arithmetical problem, to estimate how much our people can endure in 
the shape of hard work and productive effort. There is a limit, of course; 
if they are lazy then we do not make good at all. But the uncertain factor 
is how much people can endure, and how to create the psychological 
factors and emotional process for the mass of the population which will 
make them endure. 

It is for us to judge how we have done in India during the last dozen 
years. We have tackled the problem, as you may perhaps know, by Five 
Year Plans and the like. A Five Year Plan, of course, has no virtue in 
five years, but it is a period which helps us.to think things out. To-day 
we are on the verge of thinking out our Third Five Year Plan, and in the 
course of possibly a month or six weeks the provisional draft of it will see 
the light of day for discussion, criticism, consideration, and the like. 
We shall have this criticism and discussion in Parliament within the 
next few months, then revise the Plan in the light of that criticism to 
produce a more final draft next year, which again will be considered by 
Parliament and our National Development Council. Here, too, I call it 
final, but nothing 1s final; still it is a kind of finality that gives us an idea 
of what we are aiming at. As the number indicates, the Third Five Year 
Plan is our third attempt. The first one was reaJly not a very ambitious 
effort; we were careful, we were cautious, and largely we continued what 
we had started. We succeeded in that fully, as I said our targets had been 
low, and we are rather fortunate in one basic factor in India, as you know, 
the monsoons and the harvest. The Second Five Year Plan aimed much 
higher—not very high but still much higher—and we brought in much 
more of the industrial side, iron and. steel and power. We have done 
pretty well; we are in the fourth year of this plan, although we were hit 
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very hard for jis successive years is bad. ee and làck of rain or 
floods, at times. calamitous floods. Still, on the whole, we have’ achieved” 
most of our targets. Our indüstrial: prodtction-has been’ fairly good, - 


- but it is agriculture that worried us. As-regards zhe Third Plan, we. palin i 


"first of all that without a firm basis for our-a agricultural. progress little 
_ else can: be done satisfactorily. So, in effect, we give agriculture topmost. `, 
priority, and we think that we will make that progress. The. ‘alarmist ` 
reports that appear sometimes about lack of food. supplies ten years, hence, 


are, I think, not justified, because something is happening in India apart~. 


. from nórmal progress which i is of the greates: importance. That 1 is a new 
awakening i in the peasant. I-have no doubt about it. When I say. that, I - 
"do not mean to say. that the 300 million peasants of India are all. full of - 
. vitality and dancing about, but.the fact is ‘thet there is a new. atmosphere . 
iri thé villages. Our past work has gradually scep2d down and the villagers - 
are departing from many of their old habits: from the ‘static condition, - 
the sort of inertia, which Indian villagers possessed. That is a very hopeful -.- 
sign, for if we once get those millions to move it is a far bigger thing than. ` 
any single undertaking -we a put up. . : Anyhow we attach the greatest. 

, importance to that. - F 

But it is no good my saying that x we give first pone to ns and second | 
to that, because so many things. haye -to be done together. Even for 
agriculture, industrial: growth -is essential: Agricultural growth’ suffers 
. from lack ofi iron.and steel; everything suffers frem lack of iron and steel. , 
` Wé lave to have more iron and steel and we Fave put up three big. plants, 
but before these plants are fully workirig we are putting up more, In : 


-> effect, I suppose the basic things are iron and steel and power. After, ' 


the Third Plan we are constantly thinking of the Fourth Plan, and even - 
, «of the Fifth? -So all this is a very complicated a-Tair, and. we do not pretend - 
to be terribly wise but gradually we get experience, we. consult. all manner 
of folk, and there are very few. countries and. very few technologically ' 


B ` advanced countries in the world whom we do not consult. "Thóse people . 


. come, there and advise us, and we argue with them. Our Planning Com- ` 
mission talks to them at length, Sometimes they come and spené months . 
^ there. So this is a big problem; it is án exciting: problem to think of these 
long. perspectives and short perspectives. and also how to translate them. 


^in terms which are understood bv our people, anc even more so emotion: ^ X 
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ally and psychologically in the reactions. whch are: being poem in. 


hundreds of millions of our people. ^ ^ ` él 3 
"I have tried to convey to you, perhaps uringcesserily for you must e 
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t yourselves, nevertheless briefly, how this protlem gives us little time | ; 


really to sit down i in à leisurely way to think abaut it. Itis always pursuing ' 


| Us; it becomes i in fact. like other. problems, very big pons as S they a1 are in 
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the world, of great importance to us. Our own problem takes up all our 
time and its solution ultimately depends on world conditions as much as 
on peace and other factors. 

Your two organizations represent India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. 
Pakistan, of course, was a part of undivided India, and in spite of various 
reports from time to time about problems between India and Pakistan— 
there are problems, no doubt about it—the fact remains that the close 
kinship of the past cannot be forgotten and we are closer to Pakistan— 
the people of India and Pakistan are closer to each other—than any other 
people in the whole world. Our language, our ways of living, our prob- 
lems, are so close, so do not imagine that because of various things 
that happened a little before Partition, during Partition and after, and the 
problems and bitterness of that time—do not imagine that India and 
Pakistan are really basically far apart. They are not. I am talking about 
the people. Maybe there are problems at the top, but the people have 
largely, I am glad to say, forgotten the bitterness that was created by the 
troubles following Partition and when they meet each other they meet not 
only in a friendly way but almost in an emotional way, always remember- 
ing the past and trying to recover it. We want, of course, to be friendly 
with all countries, more especially with our neighbour countries, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, and Burma, with whom we have had these past contacts, so that 
your organizations which represent all these four countries no doubt-work 
for the cause of these countries, co-operating among themselves and 
linking them with the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth and the 
wider world. I am grateful to you for this welcome. 
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THINK iat most people: not a in ‘Britain bi- throughout the @onmans 
* wealth who. have’ studied the course of Inco-Pakistan. relations from’. 
1947 -onwards regret that ‘two - sister: nations, closely bound to orie. 
» S another by considerations of propinquity, histcry and corimiozx interésts, ` 
. ~ ‘should encounter from time to time ‘such cbvious difficulties in onda 
Le Standing each other in working to gether:: In considering. the, relations * 
.between ‘Indian and. Pakistan I am sometiraes. reminded ‘of the: old - 
Polynesian story-of the creation. Man was created first; che Was lonely. 
..' and said to the Creator, “Please give: me a. companion." Accordingly’ ` 
. the Creator made the. first woman. After. a while man approached the _ 
z . Creator again and said, “* Please. take away this companion you have. given e 
©- +. me, She talks all the time, ‘she drives me distracted; I cannot live with: her."- 
..."The Creator accordingly withdrew the woman. - But before long: man: 
. approached the Creator again and said, * * Pleese give me-the womaii back. 
. J cannot be happy. alone: I- miss her ‘beauty and her gentle ways.” Je 
j E must have her back. But alas! What have you done to me? 2 can n neither , 
- live with her nor without her." ME | "orn 
: Is that not something like. the situation bere India and Pakistan? J 
"Bach finds difficulty in living with -the other inside the: sub-continent: 
'. which they»share.: „And yet if either were. to disappear, the one left ` 
behind would be inuch worse off with a legacy of unmanageable + ‘problems. : 
— There are some hopeful sigis that à greater appreciation of the importance: . = 
of good relations inter se-is.spreading in. both countries. ` An yone who `, i 
. .- has visited-the sub-continent Jately cannot but. Lave noticéd encouraging . 
E m  signsofa friendlier attitude. ‘The indication. tha: a new and more hopeful - s 
A “phase in Indo-Pakistan relations may be beginning lies in the fact that. - 
tangible ànd concrete steps are now being taken zo improve them. Right f- 
_ from the early days, the wiser’ heads in both countries have fealized the; 
. necessity of sensible co-operation.". But this realization has not, until com-- 
E ero Jately been strong enough to overcome - the effect of Indo-. n 
Pakistan relations and the serious. ES Which. have broken: out between ` E 
..the two countries, IM PE AM TT ; 
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These disputes are unfortunately familiar to us all. They include such 
problems as Kashmir, water rights of the Indus basin, boundary quarrels 
over the exact delimitation of the frontiers of India both with East and 
with West Pakistan, disposal of evacuee property, division of pre-partition 
assets, including the Partition debt, and some minor ;but by no means 
unimportant issues. About all these I shall have something to say later 
on. The pcint which I want to make at this stage is that with the exception 
of Kashmir, the two countries seém steadily moving towards working 
agreement on almost all these disputes, at least in principle. I do not 
assert that an agreement in principle will necessarily obviate further 
friction. Some of these questions are so complex that possibly the most 
comprehensive settlément cannot block all loopholes for future differences. 
But even so, the will to agree seems to be there, and it 1s finding expression 
in positive and helpful action. But while all of us who love India and 
Pakistan must welcome this development, I think we must be careful to 
note that the improvements are taking place mainly upon the admini- 
strative level; they are being worked out by executives; by men who are 
financial, engineering, military and administrative experts. 

Such men of course are helpless unless the higher, policy-making 
cabinet level on both sides gives them the word ‘ go.’ But the really 
encouraging thing is they have now received permission to get together. 
Past experience, however, indicates that even at the times when Indo- 
Pakistani relations have been at their worst, the trained administrators 
and experts on both sides have found little difficulty in understanding 
each other. The obstacle to agreement has always lain less with them 
than with their political superiors, the men who in each country decide 
national policy and shape the national outlook. 

And I fear that it must be recognized as a limitation upon the hopeful 
developments which we are considering that they seem to stop short 
where there are grave divergences in national outlooks at a policy-making 
level, as is the case over Kashmir. 

Observe I do not say divergence in national interest; but over the division 
of the Indus waters both India and Pakistan, if my information is correct, 
have made some very commendable sacrifices of what might be considered 
a short-term national interest in order to secure the advantages of a long 
term settlement. Fundamentally it seems to me the real limiting factor in 
the favourable growth of Indo-Pakistani understanding is a marked 
divergence of national outlooks—a divergence which need not prevent 
the gradual elimination of the tangible causes of friction between the two 
countries but which does seem to restrict the field in which close collabora- 
tion is practicable, until such time, if it ever comes, when the outlook of 
one country approaches more closely the attitude of the other. 
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If we desire to evaluate the importance, and appreciate the limitations, 
of the new and more favourable phase of relations inter se on which 
India and Pakistan now seem to be embarking, we must examine with all 
the objectivity we can press intc service the differences between the outlook 
each country maintains towards the other and towards the world outside. 
I am not maintaining that the present working relations between them 
are not still susceptible to great improvement. Indeed the phase on which 
they are now entering is proof to the contrary. All I am. suggesting is 
that because of this difference of outlook, the best thing we can expect, 
for the present at least, is a kind of friendly :ive-and-let-five, with due 
regard to shared interests, rather than the close, cordial, and active 
co-operation in defence, foreign policy and domestic progress, which was 
the hope, and indeed I think the expectatior, of Britair, India, and 
Pakistan, at the time when Separation took place. 


OUTLOOK 


Let me first of all take the divergence of ou-look on external affairs, 
where the contrast is marked. As Mr. Manzoor Qadir, the Pakistan 
- Foreign Minister, emphasized only a week azo, the sheet anchor of 
Pakistan's foreign policy is alliance with the West. This is expressed in 
close relations with Britain, the United States and their Alliss, as well as 
with Iran, and with the most easterly member o7 NATO, Turkey; in mem- 
bership of SEATO; and in profound distrust of international] communism. 
This outlook embodies, though Pakistan 1s a new country, the quintessence . 
of centuries of experience transmitted by the Islamic traditio of national 
existence in a dangerous world. 

The tradition has always been broadly international in “its outlook. 
Its tenets are to trust 1n God, to support one’s friends and -o keep one’s 
powder dry. India's outlook on external affairs is quite different. Under 
Mr. Nehru's guidance she has committed herself to the policy of dynamic 
neutralism, to friendship with all, Communists and non-Communists 
alike and to alliance with none. During tke years that have elapsed 
since she became independent, India has played a brilliant role in inter- 
national affairs. She has attracted the encomiums of the Communist 
and the non-Communist blocks.. For some years it looked as though 
she would become the principal spokesman and rallying point of all the 
newly liberated countries in the Afro-Asian Group. Even if there are 
now perhaps signs that her remarkable influerce in this sphere, as in the 
United Nations, is no longer quite what it was, her diplomatic record is 
outstanding, and she has made some significant contributions to the 
elimination of international friction at à number of points of tension. 
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The differences between the international outlooks of Pakistan and India 
are so basic that one is sometimes tempted to see in them an example 
of the diverse working of the Islamic and Hindu mentalities. As an his- 
torian, I have been taught to view facile generalizations of this kind with 
profound distrust. But it is undeniable that there are in fact divergences 
between the political traditions current in each country. While Pakistan 
has inherited the experience of the Islamic world, the Hindu political 
tradition, so influential in India to-day, .has lacked for many centuries 
the opportunities to embrace the complexities of international affairs 
beyond the confines of the sub-Continent. The way was thus left open 
for Mr. Nehru, with his wide international outlook and remarkable 
originality of mind, to formulate and put into execution a foreign policy 
which, in spite of dubious historical parallels drawn from such figures in 
India’s past as Asoka, is largely his own personal creation. And it is a 
tribute to the unique position which he has deservedly won for himself 
for his services to his country that he has so far contrived to hold India 
to the difficult course which he has marked out for her. But the strain 
that he is experiencing in doing this seems likely to increase rather than 
to diminish. For the success of his policy, not least in the eyes of his own 
countrymen, is bound up with the validity of the underlying assumption, 
derived ultimately from the Gandhian ethic, that nations like individuals 
can be persuaded by exhortation to act in accordance with moral values. 
This assumption, as we know, proved true as between Britain and India 
and between Britain and Pakistan during the struggle for independence. 
It appears to be breaking down as between India and China. This 
development has caused little surprise to those of us who are familiar with 
Chinese history, the more so as it has for some time been obvious that in 
China's view her interests are by no means identical with those of India, 
whom she regards as a rival in the race for the leadership of Asia, and to 
some of whose Himalayan territories she asserts ancient claims. 


DIFFERENCES 


It hardly needs proving that these differences in outlook between India 
and Pakistan are sufficiently formidable to inhibit co-operation over a wide 
range of international affairs. Indeed it is mainly within the fields of 
humanitarian and cultural activities pursued by the United Nations, of 
certain anti-colonial causes such as the Algerian Independence Movement 
and the anti-Asian legislation of the Union of South Africa, and above all 
in their joint membership of the Commonwealth, that the two countries 
really see eye to eye. This is not to say that there is any lack of cordial 
co-operation and of personal friendships between individuals and even 
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between the stafis of theif féspecüive. missions" in foreign countries. 
Indeed the exact contrary is fortunately the case. ‘But the poiat to notice 
is-that the difference in international outlook, with the accompanying 
differences in the. valuation of current happenings in that field, is a. real 
barrier 1n the way of active partnership, and this not onlv in the sphere 
of external affairs. 

Pakistan's alliance with the West seems to be a sore point w:th some of 


my Indian friends. Mr. Nehru, I think, sees :n it a factor which rather . 


complicates the practice of his own policy of reutralism. In his view, if 
one great part -of the sub-Continent is committed in the cold war, it 
becomes more difficult for him to keep his own part of the sub-Continent 


uncommitted. [t is this consideration, I believe, which has made him . 


deprecate the existence of the close understanding between -he United 
States and Pakistan for the supply of munitions of war to the Pakistani 
Defence Forces. When this understanding was first initiated, there was 
apparently some apprehension in India that these supplies might be used 
- against her in the Kashmir quarrel, in spite of the conditions by which the 
delivery was governed. Fortunately this is no longer the case; of late it 


has been officially admitted more than once by responsible Indian spokes- , 


men that there are now no grounds whatever for thinking that Pakistan’s 
armaments are intended for use against India. To anyone who knows 
Pakistan under the new regime such a supposition would apoear fantastic. 
I for oné am quite certain that President Ayub Khan would regard the 


integrity and security of India as being essental factors m the integrity: 


and security of Pakistan. He nas devoted his best efforts to a relaxation 
of tension and the successful settlement or approaching settlement of so 
many questions in dispute owes much to the characteristic energy and 
frankness which he has imparted to the processes of negcliation. 


ALLIANCES 


As a soldier, he regards it as extremely unwise for the forces of India 
and Pakistan to confront each other across domestic frontiers, while a 
grave external threat exists, as he sees it, to both India and Pakistan from 
the North. He does not, of course, question India's entire right to pursue 
the foreign policy she has chosen; but I thirk he regards that policy as 
being too idealistic for an imperfect world. Ifin the view of Mr. Nehru 


and those who think like him, Pakistan's foreign alliances are not exactly ' 


in accordance with their own wishes, India's foreign policy affords 
' Pakistan little satisfaction from at least twc points of view.. Pakistan 
has never cherished: illusions ebout. the fundamentals of Indo-Chinese 


relations. Her own dealings with the Chinese Peoples' Republic have 
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been perhaps correct rather than cordial. There is no conflict of interest 
between Peking and Karachi. Pakistan, however, has always looked 
upon the Chinese as a people who, are primarily realists. She never 
shared India’s faith that the principles of Panch Shila would bind them 
to anything. In Pakistan’s estimation, China’s treatment of the Tibetans 
was a far better clue to China's real outlook than any slogan, such as 
“Indians and Chinese are. brothers," so sedulously fostered by the 
exchange of cultural missions. Pakistan looks upon China’s occupation 
of some twelve thousand square miles of Ladakhi territory in face of 
India’s protests as a red light of warning for the whole sub-Continent, 
and she regrets that Mr. Nehru’s policy of dynamic neutralism seems to 
prevent his acceptance of President Ayub Khan’s prompt offer to concert 
measures of common defence. Some such arrangement as this would 
in Pakistan’s view, possess a double advantage. It would safeguard the 
security of the sub-Continent as-a whole and it would free.each country 
from the necessity of maintaing troops in a defensive posture against the 
other, thus enabling all available forces to be used to the maximum 
advantage. . 

Well,.President Ayub Khan's offer has not been accepted. But we 
should recognize that it is something new in the history of Indo-Pakistani 
relations and it is the more impressive since it comes from the Head of a 
state who has not only established the strongest and most popular 
Government which Pakistan has known since Qaidi-i-Azam died, but 
who has made good understanding with India the keynote of his policy, 
and has sternly repressed would-be trouble makers who, under weaker 
and less solidly founded Pakistan Governments, have attempted to build 
up a belligerent following by threats which are aimed against India. 

In Pakistan’s view, India’s failure to accept the proffered initiative over 
a common defence seems to proceed from reluctance to recognize the 
military significance of the new Sinkiang-Tibet highway, which China has 
driven from Karghaliq in Sinkiang through Aksai Chin in Ladakh 
to Gartok in Western Tibet. This highway brings into Western 
Tibet from Sinkiang the supplies of foodstuffs and livestock which 
the large: Chinese garrisons now posted there require, freeing the 
roads from China to Eastern Tibet for the transport of oil, petrol and 
munitions. This formidable Chinese military build-up inside the pre- 
viously peaceful inoffensive land of Tibet seems likely in Pakistan’s view 
to alter the entire strategic situation to the north of the sub-Continent, 
and to alter it very much for the worse. 

Part of Pakistan’s disquietude about the attitude of China proceeds 
from the situation in Kashmir. I am not so much concerned here with 
the rights and wrongs of the dispute as with its effects. India as you know 
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through the accession in legal form of. the last ruler to the Indian- Union: - 
‘She holds that Pakistan has been guilty of aggression in obstructing the: 


E. absorption of Kashmir into India. Pakistan mairítains that India has 


no right to dispose of Kashmir until the: people- themselves have made . 

_ known, their wishes through a ‘plebiscite; conducted under impartial. . 
_ auspices, such as was suggested: by the United’ ‘Nations, and Ideed, ab. 
one moment, accepted. by both. pase. "m à voa | 
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 The-upshot is that for some years T has been a- stalemate which has 
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_ left the old. Durbar territory split from: north to south by à cease-fire line, ) 


= devotedly patrolled by United Nations tepresentatives, at present under 
'the command. of that fine Australian. soldier. General ‘Nimmo. For: my: . 
present limited purposes it is the. northern. marshes: which are important.” 
“To the east on the Indian: side i is Ladakh ‘which borders on Tibet, to the . 
^ west on, the Pakistan side; are: Gilgit dnd: Baltistan; which border on- 
Sinkiang. . Thus, contrary no doubt to: the inclination of both, the defence 


"of Kaslímir from the North isa joint Indo-Pakistani responsibility, Pakistan . 
: Jooking after the. frontiér with Sinkiang and Irdia looking after the frontier . 


‘with Tibet. I think anyone who has-visited Ealtistan lately and has talked 
to men from the frontier.areas.of Hunza ard Nagar will agree. that. 
alan is discharging her part in ‘defendirg, Kashmir from the North’ 
with great vigilance and. efficiency. It is true that her task is eased by. - 
local circumstances.. Unlike less fortunate people in other parts of. 
Kashmir, Baltis, Gilgitis and Hunzawalis. do not suffer from a.sense of- 


frustration. -In 1947 and early 1948. they: exercised self- determination `` Don 


. in àn extremely unambiguous way; by revolting against Srinagar. defeating ` 
He ie dispatched: against them and, having won independence, 


joined Pakistán. They are now the principal: source of recruitment for the ` 


- forces: which- guard the frontier with'Sinkiang. Their. local knowledge 
‘and extreme hardihood niakes. them invaluable i in the field: ` Moreover,. 
-since the’ tribes across the Sinkiang ‘frontier are Muslims, w ith little love . 


Aor their- Chinese overlords, useful information about China’ S activities : 


is often àvailable, and the dispatch of a. Chinese border patrol quickly. ; 


j calls for appropriate counteraction.: - . 


. - I do not know the situation cn the indian side. on o frontier between 
Ladakh and Tibet. quite as intiniately as I ‘know the situation in Baltistan. . 
But I know enough tobe. clear ,that India’s ‘task in safeguarding. that - 


i frontier has- not been at all easy. "Not only are the Ladakbis, and I think: 
vd that the : same PE holds good with the inhabitants, of many y of the areas" 
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of Kashmir within the Indian sphere, remarkably unwarlike, so that local 
recruitment is all but impossible, and the main burden must be borne 
by the Indian army itself, but in addition the natural pull of the Ladakhis, 
who are Buddhists, is away from Kashmir and India and towards Tibet 
and China. Because of these reasons, I am not sure how far India can 
justly be blamed for letting China do what she has done in Ladakh. It 
is difficult to see how the occupation by China of a substantial block of 
Ladakhi territory and her construction of that great military highway 
could have gone on for long unperceived. Ghulam Mohammed, the 
Chief Minister of the Srinagar Government, now claims that he knew all 
about these developments and reported them to New Delhi months and 
months before the Indian Parliament heard about them. 

In the circumstances, it is no doubt natural that Pakistan in whose 
view, as we have seen, India is a kind of Trustee for the Kashmiri people 
pending the holding of a plebiscite, is inclined to accuse New Delhi of a 
certain lack of vigilance in protecting Ladakh against China's encroach- 
ments, and indeed of turning a blind eye for as long as possible to these 
encroachments, in an effort to maintain cordial relations with Peking. 
It is no part of my purpose in this lecture either to rebut or to justify 
these accusations. It is sufficient to note them since they illustrate once 
again how deep is the difference in international outlooks between India 
and Pakistan which divides their respective points of view, even on what 
may be called the home front.’ 


COMPLICATIONS 


It is because I am myself so much impressed by the part which divergent 
foreign policies play in complicating relations between India and Pakistan 
that I have devoted so much time to sketching their influence. I must 
now turn to the difference of approaches in domestic affairs, which I can 
deal with in a more summary fashion, if only because they are so plainly 
visible. Under Mr. Nehru's inspiration and leadership India has adopted 
as the aim of her efforts her own characteristically Indian version of the 
neutral, secular welfare state. She has, ever since she gained Independ- 
ence, devoted her considerable resources, material and intellectual, along 

with all the foreign aid which has been available to her on terms which 
she can accept, to the attainment of this goal. | 

In a great many fields the progress which she has made deserves the 
most sincere admiration, although I think it owes more than is always 
recognized to the single-minded continuity of direction, which Mr. 
Nehru’s exceptionally long tenure of supreme authority has allowed him 
to exercise. This continuity of direction has been of particular importance 
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din ‘the constitutional. sphere, where i it i ar an -unfalterizg adherence ;. 
- . to ‘parliamentary democracy, even: if of thes. ngle-party type, which ~is~. .. 
." Unique’ in’ Asia. ‘The ideal of the séculdr, neutral state, like: therideal. 
's "of parliamentary democracy, takes a good deal of living up to.. Itis not: 
- quite easy to détermine -how deeply. each has straék its roots or how much ,: 
i :."'each depends for its present ácceptance on Mr. Néhru’s influence. Only : ^ 
| » timé can tell. ' But iit is obvious that both have been powerful factors in ` i 
f ` moulding a national outlook which: is worlds apart from ‘that which pre- ae 
`- vails.in-Pakistan. "The outlook of Pakistan is staped by Islam rathet than > 
' by any purely secular ideal; her- goal, defiaed by the vision of Qaid-i- - - 
' -Azam ànd:Igbal, is the;creatióm.of:a.stace with material and. moral 
"d standards that will exemplify the. value, of the contribution waich Islám--: | 
"can. ‘make to the world as we know. it to- day. It-is perhaps no matter 3 
= for surprise that after the death of Mr. Jinneh'a. period of confusion A 
‘and uncertainty’ intervened about the way: zhis admittedly. difficult goal . 
could be attained—-a period in Pakistan which ‘contrasts unfavourably” 
et te with the steady and uninterrupted forward march of India.. 
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-During this time India found Pakistanan uneasy and indeed a someguat 
restless neighbour, while Pakistan, a smaller, poorer, and less developed... 
country. felt herself frustrated by India’s power; wealth and international B 
"prestige. The frequent quarrels which broke out were bitter, , occasioning ` " 
-iH feeling which was often, if not. always, disptoportionate to the i issues. - - 
involved, mainly because of the.different asproaches adopted by each... 
. side—one essentially secular, the other largely influenced by religious J 
` values.. The dispute’-over Kashmir ,well illnst-ates this point; since it -' 
_ shows clearly how an approach from diffetert premises leads to the. ` 
` drawing of conclusions that are diametrically opposed. For example, ad 
"the movement which. India sees:as rebellion against lawful: authority is, `- : 
in the eyes of Pakistan, a'Kashmiri struggle for national existence with `; 
` precisely the same commendable character as;-for example, the efforts of d 
the ‘Algerian nationalists tó- win: the. right of self-determinaiion. "c Feed 
' Up to about eighteen months ago, there seemed to be a real danger P i4 
that the. difference between the- national outlsoks of India‘and Pakistan -' ' 
7 would ‘extend ‘its’ influence beyond’ those qtezstions: where fundamental : 
:: questions of principle are. involved, into the conduct :of those ordinary ` : 
day to day relations which should depend primarily. on common sensé: ’ 
An example of this ‘is providéd by the ‘bitter boundary disputes, hen 
| accompanied by. sérious loss of life, among civilians as well as among ` 
ses ‘troops.and police, which c occurred along da, s frontiers with both. Fast. 
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and West Pakistan. These frontiers had been hurriedly drawn at the time 
of Partition. At some points they were anomalous and a standing invita- 
tion to friction. Efforts were made from time to time to ease a, situation 
which became intolerable to both countries. In September 1958, Mr. 
Noon, then Prime Minister of Pakistan, visited New Delhi, and after 
talks with Mr. Nehru a plan was agreed for many of the disputed areas 
on the Eastern frontier. But the political and constitutional confusion 
into which Pakistan had fallen obstructed practical progress; and it was 
not until the present revolutionary regime.took over that Pakistan 
achieved a Government which is both ready to improve working relations 
with India and strong enough to put into immediate operation any 
settlement which might be reached. Last autumn, complete agreement 
was reached over the frontier between India and East Pakistan; at the 
end of last year a similar agreement was reached over India’s frontiers 
with West Pakistan. Border incidents have ceased, joint working parties 
are engaged in demarcating the border where it has not already been set- 
tled. It is only a few weeks since J myself watched such a joint party 
composed of Indians and Pakistani surveyors fixing the frontier at a point 
where there had been many bloody incidents. From first to last the 
negotiations were a triumph of good sense and of cordial give and take 
on both sides. They have been based on excellent ground rules and upon 
the practical needs of the locality. This characteristic is all the more 
fortunate because the Indian Supreme Court now seems to have discovered 
that legal, as contrasted with de facto exchange of enclaves and other 
territory, will involve an amendment of the Indian Constitution. But 
this need cause no more difficulty than, for example, the long delays 
which have taken place before the French National Assembly has ratified 
the transfer of Pondicherry and what used to be French India. 


€. 


AGREEMENTS 


The present desire of Pakistàn to reach a working agreement on a 
number of matters in dispute has been further illustrated by.the approach- 
ing settlement of the Indus Waters questions. Such a settlement, involv- 
ing as it does 1ssues of life and death to millions of people in both countries, 
owes much to the firmness of President Ayub Khan's determination to 
end this long and dangerous dispute, a determination which evoked an 
entirely appropriate response on the Indian side. The details need not 
concern us except in so far as they exemplify the courage as well as the 
statesmanship of both governments, and the happy knack of both sets 
of experts who, once they have been shown the green light, of agreeing 
on the technical issues. Since the new Government took over power in 
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Pae ‘fruitful ‘Ananetal ind“ Sonna: aa have: gie 
T Min ien) . By the. etd. of last year these: had: ‘yielded tangible results j in ‘the: 
r3 à “shape of. trade and. payments agreements, aimed at. arresting the decline -7 
_ inthe. value of Pakistani trade; ünd at expanding it in the interests of both. 
“countries: ` "It looks: indeed: as: though: a whelly beneficial zlearing-up. of” 
financial questions; including: tàe payment ÖT ‘pensions anc the. ‘crediting `- 
> sof: provident furids: to, people" “who ‘have ‘migrated’ is now. int process of - 
ung place. 'Équally- important: for Indo-Pakistan.. relations~ are thew : 
E i ^ efforts now being.iade to isolate, and solve the main points of i issue. in. 
the ‘thorny problem of the: ‘Partition « debt, in ies M 
- The: vigotir shown. by the. revolutionary; Government ol Pakistan j in- 13. 
“tackling such problems as these has: been; matzhed. by the’ eádiness. ofe 
- -£he. Indian. Government to doits; own part in promoting equitable solutions; | 
" Frankness and’ ‘goodwill on one side have begctten correspor ding attitudes a i 
"fromthe: other party.: Day tc day” ‘working relations betweez the ‘two 2x 
è oe countries are-now better than I, for one, can: ever remember thera. There®. = 
: te ie 7 are indeed. good grounds for “thinkitig that aà/rew- and more "hopeful phase ` | 
of Indo-Pakistan’ relations has begun with the incéptiori of the new regime: 
: zin Pakistan. - I am ‘sure it is the hope: of men of good. will on both sides,- 
z .U d$, itis the hope of éveryone, in, this room, that the scope of the new. phasé.: 
' will be enlarged. If I have- tried to ‘point: out:some of the. difficulties in tlie `. 
"Way of agreement « on "larger issues, it is-not because I uriderrate the import-: 7 
xs . “ance of what is now being achieved but because I believe that. the first 
" step“ ‘towards overcoming: ‘these: difficulties 3 ls sto reco gue their existence : 
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South-East Asia and Aid. 


By the MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE | | 





WANT to talk to you for a little while about South-East Asia and Aid. 
When I say ‘ aid,’ I do not only confine aid to the aid from countries of 
the West, but also consider aid from the United States, of Soviet Russia 

and aid from China. I think, when considering this area, first of all one 
must remind oneself that practically every single country within the area 
until 1941 was either-under Colonial or Imperial rule, or, if not that, very 
closely under the influence of the West. And so we have the situation 
now of a large number of countries suddenly having to organize their 
own institutions, countries which are proud of their individuality and 
rightly so, and countries that have a somewhat intense nationalism. Now 
it is natural, I think—and I speak as a Scotsman—tt is natural and proper 
to be proud of the country from which one comes, to be proud of one's 
traditions, and proud of the cultures of one's country. And if I learnt 
anything at all on the tour which I made last year, to which your Chair- 
man has referred, it was this, that we of the West must not think that we 
have the key to happiness. We must not think that our way is necessarily 
the only way. We must not seek to impose upon the countries of South 
East Asia our ideas. We must not allow ourselves to indulge in what 1 
might call a form of intellectual arrogance. In the many conversations 
that I had during the course of my tour with the leading politicians in 
all the countries to which I went, all the time I felt a sense of determination 
to develop their countries in their own way, to try and seek their own 
solutions to their own particular problems. But I also found something 
which to me was immensely encouraging and something of which I think 
the British people have every right to be very proud. That is the sense of 
trust that the peoples of Asia tend to have for the British. I felt all along 
that we owe in this generation, in my generation, a great deal to the wisdom 
of those who went before and worked in these countries of South East 
Asia. I had an experience to which I have already referred elsewhere, 
which made a very deep impression upon me, and although perhaps some 
of you have heard me speak about it before, I cannot resist mentioning 1t 
this afternoon. It was my privilege to pass through New Delhi. I was 
only there, alas, for two days but the Government of India had been 
informed that I would be passing through and they wished to make some 
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Sort of gesture, not to' me, but to the memory of miy two EE 


both of whom were Viceroys. In the course of a very full day, I think I- 
spoke with the President, the Vice-President, the Prime Minister and five - 
other Ministers, and all these conversations were intensely interesting 


.and valuable. They happened to take place on the eve of the great debate 


on the question of the frontier dispute with China. 

The day started by my being summoned by t3e, President and he P 
mé very graciously in audience for about half an hour. I noticed a certain 
nervousness, as I thought, towards the end of our interv.ew, with the 
President wanting to edge me over to the other side of the room in which 
we were sitting. Then I discovered why. There he had a picture of my. 
grandfather, the fifth Lord Larsdowne, which ne presented to me as a 
gift in memory of my grandfather's service in India. Izis a little story and 
you can draw your own conclusions from it. Suffice it to say that it 
impressed me very deeply and wherever I was that day and during those 
two precious days in India I received nothing but the courtesy for which 


India is renowned, but also real friendship, in the sense -hat we were 


talking together as old friends. It meant a great deal to me. > | 
Then going on into Pakistan, again I had the same experience, a wonder- 

ful reception from Ayub Khan, with whom I dined privately—he and his : 

Foreign Minister, myself and my Private Secretary, the four of us alone 


. .at the end of a very long busy day that I know Ayub Khan had had. 
' That is typical, I think, of the relationship which exists between the peoples 
of Pakistan and the. peoples-of India and o? tais country. And there 
I believe we have something that is intensely precious and Zor which we 
"can be very very grateful indeed.. Lord Pethick-Lawrence, who is sitting 


in the front row, knows exactly what I mean. 
PROBLEMS 


I wanted to talk to.you about this queston of'aid, for clearly the . 
countries outside East Asia have immense probleris with whica to grapple, | 
and unfortunately to deal with them a lot of money is needed. So often 
one hears people rather light-heartedly, I think, sometimes, talking about ` 
“ Why does not Her Majesty'3 Government da more here?” ** Why does 
not Her Majesty's Government do more there?” It is a proper question 


. to ask, but one must consider all the fime what the possibilities are. 


And if I may, I want just to quote to you from a recent White Paper which 
we published referring to this question of aid. It is a White Paper which 


-was not really meant for the general reader, but is intended zs a guide to- 
give all the facts and figures about United Kingdom assistance for over- 


seas development. In the last paragraph, paragraph 43, are these words 
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and I think they are very important: “ There is an urgent need to continue 
and if possible increase this effort. Insofar as this assistance comes from 
the Exchequer it 1s a cross to the British people which 1s borne because of 
the need it meets, and the benefit it brings. But it cannot be provided at 
all unless the economy of the United Kingdom itself continues to develop 
on sound lines." It is pretty clear what that means. | 

I remember being a little depressed at one moment during the course of 
the General Blection, because it seemed to me that there was a tendency 
on the part of all parties to appeal to rather disappointing qualities in 
the British people. It seemed to me that it was considered by some that 
the height of the ambitions of the British people could be measured by the 
height of their television aerials. If such a thing is true, and I believe it 
not to be the case, we shall cease to be of influence and importance in 
the world. I think that the time is fast approaching when we are going 
seriously to have to consider whether, in order that other people in other 
parts of the world less fortunate than ourselves and less industrially 
developed—I do not say less culturally developed, but less industrially 
developed—we may have to decide whether or not it may not be necessary 
for usourselves to have less so that they may have more. I was particularly 
impressed by an observation in the course of a very remarkable speech 
by President de Gaulle which he addressed to the two Houses of Parliament 
in Westminster Hall, in which he said that it was the view of the French 
that no matter what treaties we made, no-matter what arrangements we 
were able to come to over disarmament, so long as a very large proportion 
of the people of the world had less than sufficient to eat, peace was an 
insecure probability. And that is a view which I entirely endorse. 


COLOMBO PLAN 


It was my privilege and good fortune to be the leader of the British 
Delegation to the Colombo Plan. Last year it met in Indonesia, and as 
usual we sat in our hemicycle, a group of delegations approaching the 
problems that each-year are reviewed by this body. The thing that impress- 
ed me so much about this meeting was that the approach of all delegations 
was the approach of human beings to human problems. There was no 
sense of giver or receiver, there was no sense of superior or inferior, but 
there was a very real sense of the urgency, the necessity, the duty, the 
obligation that those who have must discharge to those who have less. 
And I think that this Colombo Plan, which of course is not a plan at all— 
it is a Colombo Plan organization—4s one of the very heartening things 
that exist in our harassed world to-day. The contribution of the United 
Kingdom towards this organization is not tremendous, but it is very 
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~ considerable. Whereas in 1954 the average annual commitment. of this 
country was about £13 million, now it is ir the neighbourhood of £30 
million, a very considerable increase. 

- One of the things in which I believe the peopl2 of the United Kingdom 
are most fitted to be able to be of assistance—in one of the directions in 
which I think we are most fitted to be of, assistance—is in the question 
of technical aid. We have very considerable imperial and colonial experi- 
ence, we have the men and the women who know about the problems of 
'these areas and who can help, and it is very gratifying to know that the 
nationals of the countries in this area are very pleased to receive such 
assistance and such technical advice as we have to offer. ` I believe that 
. co-operation in altruism, if I.may use that expzession, is more likely to 


^. lead to peace and understanding between natiors than anything else at 


all in the world. That may sound rather an ext-avagant statement, but 
it is my belief. If we think in our own private lives of two people, not 
knowing each other perhaps very well, and peraaps even being inclined 
.-to think that they might not like each other very much, who find them- 
selves co-operating to assist a third person and taat third person on the 
face of it could not possibly—and this is important—be going to give 
something back immediately to those other two; in other words, what 
they are doing is purely an altruistic thing. Of course, in fact, any aid that 
we are able to give is, very much to our own benzsit. The Prime Minister 
never ceases reminding us that no.country gains through tie poverty Or 
the misery or the backwardness of any other country. That simply 
cannot be, I was interested by a statemient which the Prime Minister . 
made last month to the Commonwealth and Empire Industries’ Associa- 
tion: It puts it so much better than I could that I would like just.to read 
it to you. He said this: “ We are not seeking political advantage or 
narrow commercial benefits when we give. help. Nor do we limit our 
aid to large-scale projects of the maximum advertising value. "We give 
our help because we want these countries to be strong and prosperous, 
because that is right in itself, and because we think that the prosperity 
of alli is for the good ofall.” . "" ^ = 


RUSSIAN AID - 

- I come back now to what I said at the outset We are not jealous of 
the assistance given by other Governments. Tas world's requirements 
are so’ great that there is ample room, indeed there is an urgent need for. 
disinterested help by all. Of course one must put the accent on that 
word ' disinterested.', I was in Afghanistan for a short time and very 
impressed to.see what has been achieved in that ccuntry, a country which 
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until quite recently was practically closed to the rest of the world through 
its geographical position. That is no longer the case. Two great inter- 
national airports capable of taking the biggest jet liners, and a giant 
trunk road driven right through the country from North to South, from 
the Oxus right through to Khandahar, driven through the Hindu Kush, 
all that has been achieved with the aid of roubles and dollars. With 
roubles more than dollars. We do not know what the future of Afghan- 
istan is going to be, but one thing of which we can all be perfectly certain 
is that Afghanistan will never be the same again. What we hope is that 
Afghanistan will retain its own individuality, its own integrity, and will 
remain itself a political entity. The proud and independent people of 
Afghanistan believe that that is possible. Time will show. What they 
are doing is dangerous but they think that it may be all right. 

I think there 1s every likelihood that the Russians may be using Afghan- 
istan as a shop window. So far there have been no signs of political 
influence whatsoever. The engineers working in Afghanistan are helpful, 
and confine their conversation, so I am told, to technical matters. It may 
be that the people of Afghanistan may say, “‘ Now look what we have 
achieved here, look what we have done with Russian aid." One only 
hopes that there are no strings attached, but time will show. I think 
it is as well to remember that in the case of Yugoslavia, when Marshal 
lito was not prepared to toe the line, Russia turned off the tap of aid 
without any hesitation at all, without caring what effect it would produce 
upon the people of Yugoslavia. At once it was done; a reprisal for dis- 
obedience. One can think also of what happened in Egypt. Buy the 
whole of the cotton crop, and then suddenly decide not to the next year— 
not caring at all whether the country was plunged into an appalling 
economic disaster. One would like to think that Russian aid 1s human, 
altruistic without strings, but it is difficult to believe it. 


 PANCH-SHILA 


Think for a moment if you will of China, that great country with a 
population of 650 million people. You will remember that at Bandung 
Mr. Chou En-lai gained great credit for himself and for his Government 
in announcing the five principles of peaceful co-existence, the Panch-shila. 
We certainly in the United Kingdom entirely endorsed the idea of peaceful 
co-existence; but can one say that the Chinese performance has tallied 
with the utterances made at Bandung? Mutual non-aggression, mutual 
respect for each other's territorial integrity and sovereignty, mutual 
non-interference in each other's internal affairs, equality and mutual 
benefit, peaceful co-existence. Now that was first formulated in 1954; 
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those principles were first enunciated in the Sino-Indian Treaty, in which 
certainly Mr. Nehru completely and utterly believed. I remember very 
vividly: when I went to call upon him in tne Houses of Parliament in - 
New Delhi that I found myself in the presenzé of a man who was utterly | 
and completely disillusioned, a man who had been absolutely shaken to ` 
his foundations by having been let down. My own belief is that it may well 
be that the trust of Mr. Nehru, the absolute trust that he had in the Chinese 
people, and the subsequent evidence that hrs trust was misplaced, may 
perhaps have done us all good. A grim reality was made abundantly 
plain to a man who had always given the benefit of the doubt, as indeed 


" I think Mr. Nehru tends always to do. He tends always to think thé best 


he can.. And then this terrible thing happened. Now it appeacs that the 
Chinese are. thinking of ways and. means, as it were, of mending their . 
 fehces. Mr. Koirala, the Prime Minister of Nepal, has been negotiating ' 
arrangements, over the frontier. The Prime Minister of India has been. 
having his discussions with Mr. Chou En-lai; in Burma the same has 
happened. But I think that one must be-a little sceptical about all this. 
I do not think that one can allow oneself to be tcc optimistic. I remember 
very well the impression that was made upon the Foreign Minister of 


‘Indonesia when he went to Peking to discuss the question cf the Chinese 


minority in Indonesia—there-are about three million of them. Three 
million. Chinamen in a population.of ninety million may not sound very: 


. much, but there was a difficulty over these very active (Chinese retail 
traders. Dr. Subandrio was treated in a most extraordinary way when he 
‘went to Peking. He was rudely treated, anc he came home, I think, a. . 
little frightened, and very angry, and.the impression that he had of the ~ 


Chinese was that they are a very arrogant peoole. ; 
‘I can only pray that the attitude of the Chinese will change. Of one 


- thing I am quite convinced, and that is that the dynamic force which ` | 


exists in China will propel them forward at g-eat speed. I believe that a 
slight check—and I do not think it is more ther. a slight check—which. 
is taking ‘place in the development of the idea of the Communes has only . 
helped to strengthen their determination to make a success of what they ` 
believe in, ànd they do believe in what they are doing. They work hard; 
they are prepared to make any sacrifice to carry out their prozramme. . ' 
What they are doing is impressive, and.one hopes that they may learn, 


tò live at peace, that they may in fact return to the Peace course of Ban- | , | 


dung, but one wonders. It is a very big questicn mark. 


“n 


AID WITHOUT STRINGS 


Now we talked of aid, aid from Russia, aid from China. China | ls 
offering aid, too, in large amounts. ls it impossible that this aid may, 
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through time, be aid without strings? I believe that the important thing 
is for us all to get to know each other. I believe that that 1s at the root of 
it all. The people one never sees, who have a different way of life from 
one’s own, one tends to criticize without perhaps sufficient understanding. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan, broke the barrier which existed 
between the West and the Soviet block by going there, by going to see 
the Russians, by getting to know them, and look what he has set in 
motion. Things really did look pretty bad; remember we were facing 
an ultimatum. One tends to forget these things, but that was the position. 
One does not know what the Summit Meeting holds for us; I think it is 
only the beginning of a long long series of meetings. I have always dis- 
liked the name ' sunimit '; it has always seemed to me a misnomer, the 
summit suggests the top, the peak, when really I do not believe it is any- 
thing of the sort. It is something we shall have to go on doing. 

I feel, going back to the area with which we are concerned this after- 
noon, that somehow or other we must break through these barriers of 
not knowing each other. In the community of countries in the Colombo 
Plan that has been very very successfully achieved. The next thing will be 
to see if somehow we can break through the barrier into China. How 
that shall be done at the moment it is not REM to see, but that it has got 
to be done I am absolutely convinced. 
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T Discussion and 


Miscellanea: 


| India and 
| Her Five-year Plans 


Mr. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Prime - 


Minister of India, was ‘the Guest 
of Honour at a Joint Reception given 
by the East India Association and 
the Royal India Pakistan and Ceylon 
Society at Stationers' Hall, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C.4, on Tuesday, May 10th. 
. In the unavoidable absence of LORD 
SPENS, President of the East India 
Association, Mr. Nehru was received 
by, Sir. JOHN WooDHEAD, Chairman 
of Council, and by the EARL OF 
INCHCAPE, President of the Royal 
India Pakistan and Ceylon Society. 
Over 400 members of both bodies 
E attended the Reception. 


i 3 welcoming the Guest of Honour 
Sir JOHN WOODHEAD said: This after- 
noon we have the great honour of 
"welcoming in our midst the Prime 
Minister of India, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. For us, the members or the 
East India Association and the 
Royal India Pakistan and Ceylon 
Society, this is a unique event which 
we shall long treasure in our 
. memories. Sir, we fully realize 


that your visit to London to attend ‘ 


the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference not, only places upon 
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you a heavy burden of responsibility, ^ 


. but also presents yc with a crowded: 
programme of engagements, 


may I at this eany stage of my : 
remar<s express to you on behalf ` 


of the members of the two Societies .. 


our sincerest and deep felt gratitude | 
for finding time to be present with :; 
us this efternoon. We thank oe SE 
most warmly. —... : 
May I for one moment tikes. a 
personal note? For mə there is a 
special pleasure in being able, in 


association with the, President, of 
the Roya: India Pakistan and Ceylon 


Society, Lord Inchczpe, to welcome 
you, Prime Minister. For, I believe, 
I am one of the small minority of 
people in this room whe knew your 
distinguished father, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. . well recal the great part 
he played in the debates in the 
Central L2gislative Assembly in d 


‘bygone days. 


The two societies which you fave 
honoured. with your presence to-day 
have a long and intimate association 
with India and her immediate neigh- 


' bours, Pakistan, Burraa and Ceylon. 


Indeed tke East India Association -- 
was founded nearly 100 years ago 
and the Roya! India ‘Pakistan and 
Ceylon Society can look back half 
a century. They count among their 


and... 


members, citizens not. only of the 


United Kingdom but also of the 


countries which I have just named. 
Expressed in general terms their 
object, within their own particular 


spheres, is the promotion of friend-. 


ship and understanding between the 
peoples of Britain and those of 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. 
That object is more important than 
ever to-day in view of the need for 
the peoples of these countries to 
appreciate each other’s point of 
view in a rapidly changing world. 
We acknowledge with gratitude the 
assistance given to the Societies 


by many leading personalities of all 


these countries. Both Societies 
continue to enjoy the good wishes 
and practical support of friends in 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon 
and we value greatly these contacts. 

But you are with us to-day, Mr. 
Prime Minister, as the representative 
of a great nation which is also a 
member of the Commonwealth. You 
have been attending these periodical 
Conferences of Prime Ministers since 
1948 and, if I may.say so, you are 
now numbered amongst the veteran 
statesmen of our day and age. Your 
influence on the affairs of the free 
world has been great, and when the 
history of our times comes to be 
written J venture to say that your 
place in the esteem of your fellow 
men is assured for all time. 

I see that in a recent interview 
with a Bombay newspaper you are 
reported as describing the Common- 
wealth as “a link or bridge which 
belps in bringing together nations 


for the purposes of co-operation 


and consolidation.” We, too, like 
to- think of the Commonwealth in 
these terms, and it is for this reason 
that we are delighted to have you 
with us for this brief function to-day. 


-It gives our two Societies an oppor- 


tunity of paying our respectful tribute 
to you personally and of showing 
our affectionate regard for the great 


country and people you represent. 


We wish you all good fortune in 
the heavy burdens that you carry, 
and it is our earnest hope that both 
you and your people may prosper 
in the years that lie ahead. 

After Mr. Nehru's reply to the 
welcome, Sir JOHN WOODHEAD 
said: On behalf of both Societies I 
thank the Prime Minister for coming 
here this evening and talking to us. 
We have listened to what he has 
told us with very great interest. 
I think we all: wish that the Third 
Five Year Plan will be as successful 
as the Second Five Year Plan has 
been. We hope that the standards 
of living in that country will again 
improve during the next five or ten 
years as it has already in the ten 
years which have just passed. 


The New Phase in 
Indo-Pakistan Relations 


Profesor L. F. RUSHBROOK 
WILLIAMS, CBE, addressed a Joint 
Meeting of the East India Association 
and the Royal Over-Seas League at 
Over-Seas House, Park Place, St. 
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21st, 1960. . 


` Progress of India." 


N 


James's, s.w.1, on Monday,. March 


A 


The” Rt. Hon. LORD PETHICK- 


LAWRENCE who presided said: The. 
.one thing that you all want to hear 


is what our speaker has got to say, 
and therefore the less time I take up 
the better. I have been told to intro- 
duce him. Well, if there is one man 


. in the whole world who does not 
‘need introducing to this audience it 


is our speaker to-day. I remember 


years and years ago I used to be given 


a book that went by this wonderful 
name “The Moral and Material 
Jt was written 
year by year by our speaker and 
realizing that, it seems to me that he 
needs no other introduction, | 


QUESTIONS 


LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE: Í- am 
sure that those of you who have not 


heard Professor Rushbrook Williams 


before and have not read his books 
wil agree with me.that the speech 
he has just delivered is typical of his 
knowledge, his discernment and his 
understanding of human nature and, 
if I may say so, his kindness in his 
attitude towards the different peoples 
of the world. 


questions, We are always glad if 
they will state their name before 
asking the question. -This a great 


. . many people do not do because they 


recognize quite- naturally that most 
people in the audience know very 
well who Hey are às soon as tacy 
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It is now my pleasure ` 
to call upon anyone here to ask 


* 


1 


stand up. However, we in the House. 


. of Lords are sometimes faced with 


this situation. Some of our leading 
. people are, we.think, fairly well 
known. Nevertheless, when some 
of the ladies who wait on us at table’ 
are quife new it rather amuses us 
when one of the more recent wait- 
resses comes up to Lord Attlee on 
the one hand and the Earl of Home 
on the other and says ^ What name, ` 
if you please?" You must not think it 
in any way unusual if you have to 
give your name. ‘The waitress asked 
me my name, and when I gave it she 
said * You have said & mouthful.” 
Professor Rushbrcok Williams is 
such a fountain of knowledge that - 
I am, quite sure if you ask ever so 
profound a question he will find : an- 
i answer. 


Sir. STANLEY REED: May I add a 
little footnote to whet Professor 
Rushbrook Williams -has told us 
about the userul volume which used 
to be called “The Moral and 
Mater:al Progress of India." It was 
imposed by Parliament as a statutory 
obligation on the Government of 
India to account for its stewardship. 


What actually happened was that © 
-the Government took a civil servant. -. 


who was no use at anything else, put 
him down in the Secretariat and gave 
him taings out of wkich reports 
could be drawn up. When everyone 
had forgotten all about it, a report ` 
was. procuced which nobody. read. 
Then in 2 moment c: inspiration the 
Government of India asked -Mr. 
Rushb-ook Williams to take up that 


~ 


duty, and for some years he produced 
a most fascinating and illuminating 
volume, which not only.covered the 
moral and material progress of 
India but was written in such excel- 
lent language that it was a real 
pleasure to anybody to read. I 
might add one thing, that his wisdom 
went in another direction when he 
discarded entirely that brutal form 
of a foolscap shaped Blue Book and 
brought it out in a handy form. His 
address to-day has been a fascinating 
one. I think he said, and I hope he 
agrees, that among the differences 
between India and Pakistan Kashmir 
wil always be an open and living 
sore. On the other hand, the Canal 
waters is an issue that Pakistan would 
fight for because an equitable dis- 
tribution is essential to her actual 
existence. 

Another point is this. My mem- 
ory goes back to a very distinguished 
Englishman, called Sir Alfred Mac- 
kinder, who about the turn of the 
century said the Commonwealth 
would be hammered together by the 
encroachments of its enemies. It is 
a pleasing thought. that Indian and 
Pakistani relations have been greatly 
improved by the common threat to 
both of them, the militant aggres- 
siveness of Communist China. One 
of these days somebody will write a 
little book on the menace of Com- 
munism as an expansionist force. 
When I look back to the history of 
Russia, I used to think if any Czar 
were alive to-day, or had the power 
of thought in the shades where he 1s 
reposing, he would be amazed at his 
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lost opportunities. I do hope that 
realism will make India and Pakistan 
understand the common danger to 
both, and that it must or should bring 
them together in their common 
defensive interests. 


Professor RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS: 
The two points which Sir Stanley has 
raised I should like to answer and to 
thank him very much for his kind 
appreciation. I may say that I learnt 
report writing at Sir Stanley Reed’s 
feet when he was Vice-President of 
the old. Central Publicity Board 
during World War 1 and I was one 
of his humble assistants, so I think 
that anything which he so kindly 
said about the revised “ Moral and 
Material Progress Report " as it was 
then called, owes a great deal to his 
skill and. kindly instruction. The two 
points which he has raised are these; 
the first is about this very difficult 
and dangerous dispute over the 
Indus waters. Now as you know, 
the World Bank intervened in the 
dispute, and they decided the best 
thing to do was to make a clean cut 
and give the three eastern rivers to 
India and the three western rivers to 
Pakistan. The difficulty of course 
was that most of Pakistan's canal 
colonies on the east were fed from 
the eastern rivers which: under the 
proposed partition .would go to 
India. Pakistan made some difficulty 
about accepting this and finally per- 
suaded the World Bank to wait for 
the report of an independent com- 
mission. The independent commis- 
sion came out to Pakistan, surveyed 
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^.- Storage. dams. . Because ycu 


‘the situation, and produced a very 
interesting and far-reaching report 
which caused the World Bank to 
modify their original proposals. In 
the form in which those proposals 
have existed up to the beginning of 


the last year the situation was 


broadly this: it confirmed the divi- 
sion, but at the same time it said that 
. in order to bring the waters from the 
Western rivers across to the eastern 
side where Pakistan's: existing de- 
velopments wanted them, a series of 
elaborate feeder canals would have 
to be constructed and that India 
ought to pay. That satisfied Pakistan 
and in principle perhaps satisfied 
India, although India of course was 
very anxious to see that she was not 
compelled to pay, as it were, for 
Pakistan’s own internal development. 

The experts on both sides got 
together and then they saw that it 


was quite all right for the World 


Bank and the financial people to 
say, ' Look it would cost so much: 
through commercial sources we hope 
to find the money,” but the carrying 
out of this division did raise very 
grave irrigation problems, and as a 
' result of the experts’ working, it was 
found that not only would Pakistan 
need these feeder canals across from 
the west to replacé the water which 
India was-now to take from the 
eastern rivers, but in addition it 
would be necessary really to change 
what .might be called the whole 
. “ecology of-Pakistan’s irrigation sys- 
.tem, which. must for-the future rely 
^ for something like 75 per cent on 
see 
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what happens is this: it is quite easy 
to calculate the arount of water 
which goes down, ar.d flows through 
the Indus basin and its various feed- 
ers in the course of a given 12 
months. And you see you can cal- 
culate the annual flow of the streams; 
but on the other hand tae difficulty, 


particularly with the western rivers,’ 


therivers which are going to Pakistan, 
is this; that when these rivers are in 
spate they may be 18 feet deep, that 
may last for two days, or perhaps 
two: weeks, for the zest of the year 
there is nothing, and you see if the 
average is calculated out you may 


say “Oh well the Cheaab has an. 


average Low of 2 or 4,000 cusecs, 


througaout the year. Well for nine- 
tenths of the year there is no water 


at all and during the remaining tenth 


it all comes down in such a rush that 
it sweeps everything away and you 
cannot do anything with it. And 
the result is as I say, that the irriga- 
tion experts found that Pakistan 
would have to rely very largely for 
the future on an immense system of 


storage dams as well as on feeder . 


canals. And that was going to in- 


crease the total bill tc an astronomi- 
Well, India was quite 
content to pay the kind of share: 
" which had been allocated. - Pakistan 


cal. figure. 


thought she should pay some more. 


^ 


The result of this new agreement is ` 


that India and Pakistan together, 
with a consortium of friendly coun- 
tries, have arrived at an agreement 
as to how that bill is to be footed. 
The international treaty has required 
some rather careful drafting because; 


to take one point, the Indian part of 
Kashmir needs a little more water 
than it is getting from some of the 
upper waters of the Indus which is 
one of the rivers which is gomg to 
Pakistan. India wants temporary 
and very limited use of a little of that 
water. The same holds good of the 
Chenab. The thing has to be so 
drafted—Pakistan has no objection 
to that water being used in that way— 
within those limitations— but the 
international treaty would have to 
be so drafted that Pakistan could 
sign it. 
way that would make it appear that 
that part of Kashmir where the water 
js wanted belongs to India; then you 
would get political obstacles coming 
and Pakistan would not find she 
could sign. That is just one example 
of the caution with which this whole 
problem has got to be faced be- 
cause it is mixed up in so many ways 
with politics. The point that we have 
to notice at the moment 1s this; 
thanks to the efforts, first of all of 
the World Bank, next, of the people 
in each country who are collabora- 
ting, and thirdly by no means the 
'least important, of countries like 
the United States, ourselves and 
West Germany, Australia and New 
Zealand who are all muscling in and 
helping to raise the money, the thing 
now looks as if it will be quite defin- 
itely settled in the course of this 
summer. 

Now with regard to the second 
point which Sir Stanley raised 
as to whether India and Pakistan 
are likely to draw together more 


And if it were drafted in a. 


1 


closely in face of a common danger. 
I should think probably that on a 
long term view that may be so, but 
at the present moment it has not 
occurred, because as I tried to explain 
in this paper the different view-points 
that have been adopted by the 
Governments of both countries to- 
wards international politics makes 
it very hard, to take a concrete 
example, for Mr. Nehru to accept 
President Ayub Khan’s offer, with- 
out at the same time jeopardizing the 
whole of his policy. You see if he 
were to accept President Ayub 
Khan’s offer of joint talks for de- 
fence, even if those talks did not take 
a treaty form or anything of that 
kind, but were only consultation, 
then you see at once people in 
Peking and maybe in Moscow too 
would say, " Ah, we thought so. 
You see this fellow is tied up with 
the West after all" And that is 
exactly one of the things that Mr. 
Nehru does not want to happen. 
And you know the thing has not 
been improved very much from Mr. 
Nehru's point of view by the very 
careful calculations that have been 
made by our own military experts 
here and in the United States and 
for that matter in West Germany as 
to the relative strengths of the forces 
which China could possibly get 
across the frontier of Sinkiang and 
the frontier of Ladakh, and the 
relative forces which India and 
Pakistan could bring. And the con- 
clusion of most of these military 
experts seemed to be this that 
probably India alone could not stand 
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the shock but that India and Pakistan 
together could do so, considering 
China’s communication difficulties. 
` Well you see that did not incline the 
people who support, Mr. Nehru's 
policy to regard President Ayub 
. Khan’s offer with any greater favour. 
It was really the West who said 
“ India really ought to accept this. 
India and Pakistan ought to get 
 togetlner." Again you see there was 
the difference in international out- 
look. 


In the long run I should think that^ 


probably the actual threat of a con- 
~ crete danger may bring them to- 
gether. In the short run, in the 
position in which we now are, I 


should have said myself. that it 


probably has caused, if anything, a 
- slightly wider divergence, because it 
has brought these differences as it 
were to a head. 


t — 


In answer to a question by Mr.. 


.K. M. NANJAPPA,. Professor Rush- 
brook Williams said: So far as what 


the Commonwealth has done to- 


promote friendship between India 


-and Pakistan I think it is necessary ` 


to remember what kind of an organi- 
zation the Commonwealth is. The 
‘Commonwealth does not interfere 
with the domestic affairs or the 
relations between‘ its members. 
; What it does do is to provide a most 
wonderful clearing house of infor- 
mation, and opportunities for in- 
formal discussion. It does enable 
actual heads of Governments to get 
together and.to discuss their difficul- 
ties in an atmosphere in which there 
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' 
-d, 


. js no reporting, therc is no question 


of playing: to the gallery, and in 
which they can all gez down.to brass 
tacks. I think all the influence 
which the Commonwealth has been - 
able tc exert upon tbe Governments 
of India and Pakistan, and it is only 
the -influsnce, mind ycu, which a. 
sister Gcvernment can exert on-a 
sister Government, hes been directed 
to encourage them to find common 
grouncs and, so far as possible to 
sink their differences. That is the 
answer to the first. In regard to 
Mr. Nan appa's poirt, so far as I 


have bzen able to ga-her from most 


of my Fakistan friends what the 
Pakistenis feel abot Kashmir is 
this;--They really tmk it ought to. 
be viewed from the point of view of 
the Kashmiris, and it is not for 
Pakistan or for India to say we will 
divide Kashmir. I do not think 
Pakistan ‘will be satisfied with any. 
settlement of Kashmi- that does not 
make iz obvious to the whole world 
that the Kashmiris themselves have 
decided where they want to get.” 


Mr. SAAD Hyper, of the High 
Commission for Pakistan: It is not - 
correct to say that Pakistan is agree- 
able to a division of &ashmir along © 


_ the cease-rire line as it exists to-day. 


Neither is it correc! to say that 
Pakistan is agreeable t5, cr is waiting 
for, a third party to put fcrward such 
a proposel. So far as the official 
attitude-of the Government of Paki- 


stan 1s ccncerned,.it has just been 


made known by the Foreizn Minister 


- of Pakistan in Karachi. He has 
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said that the only solution acceptable 
to us Is what we have already agreed 
upon—that is, a fair and impartial 
plebiscite. If someone has another 
solution, let him put it forward. 
That is the position insofar as 
Pakistan 1s concerned. May I also 
take this opportunity to say how 
grateful I am to have heard such a 
lucid statement about Pakistan, and 
in doing so may I add, with your per- 
mission, my Lord Chairman, to what 
was said by another gentleman just 
now about whether India and Paki- 
stan will be brought together by a 
common threat. I think Professor 
Rushbrook Williams has given a very 
correct answer insofar as Pakistan 
is concerned. But I do wish to make 
this point: the pressure which is now 
being exerted on the borders of India 
is also being exerted on the borders 
of Pakistan because of the encourage- 
ment by Mr. Khruschev himself and 
now by his Ambassador in Rawal- 
pindi the other day in upholding the 
Afghan claim on Pakistan territory. 
And I think it is very interesting that 
it has taken 12 years for these two 
distinct pressures to develop on the 
borders of what was India before, 
one on the north-east and the other 
on the north-west frontier. They 
mean the same thing. While it is 
true that in the West we are still 
basking in the sunshine of Camp 
David’s spirit of last year, things are 
not at a standstill in the sub-Conti- 
nent. The pressure which has been 
exerted by the Chinese on Indian 
borders is much the same thing as 
the pressure on our own. And it 
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should be noted in this context that 
this support which the Russians are 
giving to the Afghans, apart from 
being inimical to Pakistan, is meant 
to bolster up the Afghan Govern- 
ment. News has come through 
to-day of widespread unrest in parts 
of Afghanistan following the call of 
the Foreign Minister of Pakistan 


that it is not in Pakistan territory 


that a plebiscite should be held to 
ascertain the wishes of the Pathans, 
but in Afghanistan itself so that the 
Pathans in that country can express 
their wishes about joining Pakistan. 


Professor RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS: 
I feel that is one of the problems I 
did not mention, of the threat on the 
Afghan side, because it is no doubt 
a really strong contributory factor 
to the feeling which the Pakistan 
Government has that now is the 
time for all good men to rally to the 
defence of the sub-Continent. I too 


. was delighted to see Sir Olaf Caroe’s 


letter in The Times this morning in 
which he exposed so devastatingly 
what had been put forward by Mr. 
Khruschev and by the Soviet Am- 
bassador to Pakistan. He has made 
it perfectly clear really that the 
illusion owes its inception almost en- 
tirely to the desire of the present 
ruling family in Afghanistan, the 
Durranis, to keep themselves where 
they are, and I think it 1s highly prob- 
able that as a result of Pakistan's own 
liberal policy towards the people of 
what.used to be independent terri- 
tory that we shall get-a considerable 
pull from Kabul towards Peshawar 
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Acting High Commissioner 
Pakistan said, does definitely under-^ 


=- 


- 


and not from Peshawar to Kabul. 
That I think is entirely the result of 
Pakistan’s own enlightened policy 
but there is no doubt that in informed 
circles in Pakistan there is a very 
grave apprehension, and the threat'of 
troubles is on that side, largely owing 
to the. military highways that ‘the 
Soviet Union has been constructing 
which link up by a curious irony, 


with the network of roads that the 


Americans have been constructing 


with an entirely benevolent object. 


Itis a curious thing that you should 


get a partnership of that kind and a 


sort that seems quite likely to have a 
sinister effect. - But it does I think 
underline what His Excellency the 
for 


line the danger which now seems to 


be impending upon the sub-Conti- . 
ment as a whole, and I am pretty: 


sure that it is that danger which has 
been responsible for the offer of the 


X Pakistan Government, to concert 


measures of common defence. Our 


. hope is that the danger will not 


materialize until such time as there 


-i$ some sort of a re-orientation of 


the Indian -side, which will enable 


that danger to be reckoned with and 


‘to be faced. 


Mr. GURNEY: There is one ques- 


tion about the proposed plebiscite 


which I would like to ask Professor 
Rushbrook Williams. The plebiscite 


might be for the people of the whole 


of the former state of Jammu and 
Kashmir to decide whether they are 
going to India or Pakistan, or it 
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mi aie be for the different | races- that 
inhabit that area to decide. As Pro- 
fessor - Rushbrook Williams has 
pointed cut, the peaple of Ladakh 
are ali Buddhists . and might all 
decide in one way, while the people 
of Gilgit and the Northern Territor- 
ies are Muslims and would decide . 
another way. The people of Jammu, 
I gather, are now very largely Hindu 
and migkt decide to-go to India, 
whereas the people of the Vale of 
Kashmir might vote differently. 


Professor. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS: 
Yes I do not think the actual 
machinery or how the plebiscite 
could be conducted has actually been 
worked out. There have been a num- 


ber of suggestions; taere have been 


suggestiors.for example that. Kash- 
mir should be brcken up into its con- 
stituent parts and ii can really be 
broken up as the last speaker has. 
indicated. Or there has been a sug- 
gestion that Kashmir as a -whole 
should be invited to vote. There are - 
some difficulties about inviting Kash- 
mir as a whole to vote because there 
is no doubt that one of tke effects of 
the stalemate over the last 11 or 12 
years has Deen to alter the composi- 
tion of certain parts cf the old State. 

of Jammu and Kashmir. Jammu ' 
itself is a point in question. At the. 
time when the Durbar vuled there was 
a Muslim majority tkere, I think it 
was something like 52 to 48. -It was 
fairly small but it was a definite- 
Muslim majority. Now that has been - 
completely altered to somsthing like 
,&.90 per cent Hindu majority owing to. 


the influx of Hindus and the number 
of Muslim refugees in Pakistan who 
fled from Jammu. At the present 
moment I believe they considerably 
outweigh the numbers who come 
from the south. All these things, I 
think, will require a lot of most care- 
ful working out and it is not until the 
time comes when a plebiscite is 


definitely accepted as being the way ` 


of settling this question that we can 
get our teeth into the actual tangible 
details of the thing. At the present 
moment, there is, as you know, this 
division of opinion. The Indian 
official standpoint is that you cannot 


possibly have a plebiscite in an area 


which juridically belongs to India. 
The Pakistan point of view is that 
one can talk about juridical or non- 
juridical rights as much as one likes 
but here one is dealing with human 
beings; and the thing to find out first 
of all is what they want, not what 
India wants or not what Pakistan 
wants. If one obtained their accep- 
tance one could probably get down 
to some kind of an agreed way of 
holding the plebiscite but at the 
present moment acceptance does not 
exist. 


Lord PErHBICK-LAWRENCE: I think 
you will all agree that we have had 
not only an exceedingly good lecture 


but also exceedingly good questions, - 


which Professor Rushbrook Williams 
has dealt with in a way that can only 
be described as his own. It was 
magnificent. I am going to call 
upon Sir John Woodhead to move a 
vote of thanks. 


Sir JOHN WoopHEAD: It is my 
great pleasure to move a very hearty 
vote of thanks to our speaker Pro- 
fessor Rushbrook Williams for his 
very admirable ‘address -to-day. I 
have learned a lot, and I am sure 
we all have learnt a lot. We are all 
interested in this question of rela- 
tions between Pakistan and India. 
We have noted with, I think, great 
pleasure during the last year or so 
that those relations have improved 
in certain directions, and we cer- 
tainly trust that the Indus water dis- 
pute will be settled and I personally 
think it will be settled within this 
year, and it will be a tremendous 
advance. But we would like to see 
relations still further improved, and 
we hope that the improvement which 
has already taken place will not come 
to a standstill but will progress until 
there are completely friendly rela- 
tions between those two countries. 
We have listened to your address 
with tremendous interest, and we 
thank you very much for coming to 
us this afternoon. 


South-East Asia and Aid 


The MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE 
addressed a Joint Meeting of the 
East India Association, the Pakistan 
Society, and the Royal Over-Seas 
League at Over-Seas House, Park 
Place, St. James's, s.w.1, on Thurs- 
day, April 28th, 1960. 


The Rt. Hon. Lorp SPENS, KBE, 
who presided, said: It is my great 
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privilege this evening to introcuce 
one -of our youngest and test- 
known Ministers of the Crown. 
I'am a, very new boy in the Upper 
House and he comes of a family 
that has been there for generations, 
as we all know, and all I can say is 
that if he manages to deal with you 
as successfully as he deals with an 


Opposition which I would not call ° 


. truculent, particularly in the presence 
of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, then you 
are going to enjoy every word he 
is going to say to you. He has fairly 


`- recently come back from a very long 


tour of South-East Asia, and he 
is going to talk to us to-night about 
South-East Asia and ‘Aid. 
had an opportunity of hearing him 
on a .somewhat similar subject 
recently, and I can.assure you that 
you are going to be tremendously 


interested, if I dare say so in the- 


presence of so many senior members 
instructed as to the present situation 
in South-East Asia. 


‘At the conclusion of his address 
the MARQUESS OF.LANSDOWNE said: 
I have spoken very generally. I hope 
that perhaps some of my remarks 
may have’ been provocative or 
sufficiently provocative to urge you 
to ask me questions. 
questions at me that you like. I do 
not guarantee that I shall be able 
to answer them, but T will certainly 
try. i 

QUESTIONS | 


7 Dr. 
that Soviet Russia or China would 
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] have 


Fire any. 


BRAMLEY: I do not believe 


give aid” without strings. “I am 
nearly cer-ain cf that. Referring to 
China, which is looxing at Nepal - 
with a coveting eye, if they do to 
Nepal what they did to Tibet what 
will we do in the West? Will we. 
do anythirg or will we wait and see? ' 
| 

LORD LANSDOWNE: Do you expect 

a direct answer to that? : 


Mr. T. L. H. SMTH Pearce: I` 
believe that seventy-five per cent 
of the electorate of this country 
would not be able to tell you 
what the Colombo Plan is: They 


have not a clue;as io how much 


money we.give, whv we give it, 
why we should give more. What 
has been said to us this afterrioon 
to them might be m Hebrew -or 
Sanskrit Could not the Govern- 
ment give much more publicity to 
the whole question in speeches, 
radio, documentaries, advertising— 
anything you like? Look what the 


-World Refugee Year has done and 


how the idea of it has filtered down 
to quite small villages. Cannot the 
Government, with their immense 
publicity: machine, try and get first 
of all the facts and after that perhaps | 
the reasons for the facts better 
known to the British public? 


LORD LANSDOWNE: I see your 
point. If I may I will tell you.a little 
bit abort what we have tried to do. 
We had a press conterence in the 
Foreign Office before a small celebra- 


tion in Lancaster House to celebrate 


the tenth anniversary of the Colombo 


me 


Plan. My good: friends of the Press 
will publish such things as they think 
will be of reader interest. The 
Colombo Plan, I am sorry to say, 
does not appear to be of sufficient 
reader interest for our newspapers 
to carry very much on that subject. 
It is a great pity, a very great pity, 
but I think it would be true to say 
that in the countries of South East 
Asia far more is known about the 
Colombo Plan than heré. I would 
go so far as to say this, that I believe 
also of the Commonwealth as a 
whole far more is known outside 
these islands than here. That may 
perhaps be an over-statement, but 
} have travelled a good deal in the 


Commonwealth and that has been. 


an impression which I have gathered. 
Now you talk about our great 
publicity machine. We have not 
really got a great publicity machine, 
but do you think this is a subject 
which we have neglected in public 
speeches ? 


Mr. SMITH PEARCE: Yes. I do, 
but not only speeches; after all 
there are other means. 


LORD LANSDOWNE: I am inclined 
to think that you are right, and I 
have taken note of what you say. 


Mr. SMITH PEARCE: I believe 
documentary films would have a 
wider appeal. 


LORD LANSDOWNE: These are 
things which have been very much 


thought about, but as you are 


. very well aware there is the question 


of money. We have to think about 
where money should be best spent. 
Now what exactly would be our 
objective when' publicizing in this 
country the activities of the Colombo 
Plan? May I put that question to 
you? ' 2n 


Mr. SMITH PEARCE: You gave 
the answer in your speech when you 
said that the British public are not 
so materialistic, or that all they 
think about is the height of their 
television mast; otherwise you would 
not get what you are getting in my 
little country district. Every little 
vilage institute is running some- 
thing for World Refugee Year. It 
is quite astonishing. They may only 
get a couple of pounds from a whist — 
drive, but they are doing things. 
Why? . Because they have got 
higher instincts than merely their 
own comfort. 


LORD LANSDOWNE: I am very 
grateful, Y wanted you to say that, 
and not leave me to say it again. 


Lorp Spens: May I add, before 
the next question, that there is, I 
think, a good deal of interest in the 
Plan. I went in January to support 
Lady Mountbatten before she went 
East, when she addressed a gathering 
in the Central Hall of an organization 
starting off a campaign to interest 
the public in the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. That is the 
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_. .kind-of thing which the questioner 
. desires.: It: is perfectly true ‘that 
although we had .a large ‘Press 
‘conference ‘and -all the rest of it,-in 
fact very little notice was taken in 
“the. Loridon Press, but the organ- 
-ization went on tour in the provinces. 


- I believe it is still on tour, and is 


doing y what it.can to stir up interest 
in these matters. In addition, 
organizations such as this and in 


- particular the one that I. know, 


the Conservative Commonwealth 
Council, have in. fact been asked to 
. "make a special study during. the 

‘next twelve months of the best 
'-methods of trying to tackle this 
' question of aid, both financial and 
personal, to the underdeveloped 
countries. And the idea is in the 
wind that 1961 should be a year 
really to interest the public in the 
underdeveloped countries in exactly 
the same way as 1959 was a year for 
refugees.’ I hope there will be a 
real national effort by all the associa- 
tions to do what is perfectly right, 


-.and ‘to try and create interest in 


- vast areas, in this country where at 
present there is extraordinarily little 
interest. Let me just add this, that 


this is a meeting of three societies, 


but there are places in the provinces 
where the three societies would not 
. join together to form one meeting, 
and sometimes when I go to speak 
in the provinces I have to address 
-two,. if not three, separate meetings 
for threé me societies in the 
same town. 
co- -operation - such as this in the 
centre 1 is desirable. 
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I think a little more . 


B Far Fast. 


Sir STANLEY REED. I have been 
through that very interesting White 
Paper to which Lord’ Lansdowne 
referred and I was simply staggered . 


- at the magnitude of tke contribution. 


the people of this country are making 
to the underdeveloped 
overseas. 
two years have risen from £70 to 
£140 milion' a year and the total . 


- investment in these countries. since 


the end of the second world war 
amounts: to the colossal total- of 
£2,500 million. If I had not seen: 
that in.a semi-official publication I 
should: not have befteved it, and- 
that is only one part of the tremend- 


. ous effort the people of tkis country 


are making in orde- to carry a 
higher standard to the underdevelop- 
ed countries in other ‘parts of the 
Commonwealth. I do not think 
they expect gratitude for this, but 
I must confess that zs a tax-payer 
I do fird it hard to welcome the © 
£50 -milion to be ziven to Dr. 
Jagan for the development of British 
Guiana; and tó turn it into his ideal 
of a Communist, State.. I do think 
it is rather terrible that the world as 
a whole, and the overseas countries . 
in' particular, do not realize the 
ful extent of the. efforts that the 
people of this country have made 
and are making and, I hope, will 
continue to make. 


. Mr. R. MITCHELL: You mentioned 
in your speech that we should make. > 
a higher contribution to aid in the 


wet 


countries - 
Grants during the last 


LORD LANSDOWNE: I only implied 


it, and it may be that we may have 
to sacrifice a lot ourselves. 


Mr. SAEED Faiz: As I have lived 


m Pakistan for many years I have 
seen the figures that have been 
contributed to the Colombo Plan 
and I have also seen the Plan that 
has been made. We generally are 
very critical as to whether the 
Plan is being carried out and whether 
the money that is given is being 
spent properly. 


LORD LANSDOWNE: 
understood correctly what you said, 
there is anxiety as to whether there 
may be a degree of waste in the use 
of the money which we can spend. 
I think that perhaps at the outset 
there may have been an element of 
truth in what you say, but I think 
it is becoming increasingly less true. 
An organization to which I did not 
refer this evening, E.C.A.F.E., has done 
a great deal to collect statistical 
information to carry out surveys 
and so on. ‘The Mekong River 
project is carried: out under the 
auspices of E.C.A.F.E. It arranged to 
make surveys and gather information 


in advance in a practical way and 


I believe that it would be true to say 
that through experience—and, after 
all, one is bound to make mistakes 
at the outset—less and less is in 
fact being wasted. But of course 
there is the question of whether 
there should not be more co- 
ordination. It is a very big problem, 
and it is not one that I think we can 


If I have - 


\ 


embark upon this evening. You see, 
in the Colombo Plan, a lot of the 
arrangements are bi-partite rather 
than multi-lateral. I think it is a 
problem one should consider with 
great care; it is not always necessarily 
more successful to have a gigantic 
piece of machinery for co-ordinating 
everything. There is probably a 
risk in the present arrangement of 
some little overlapping every now 
and then. I suppose things like 
that do occur, but I think less and 
less. I think there is more and more 
realization that there should be 
co-operation on all sides. 


"Mr. J. P. BRANDER: Lord 
Lansdowne has not touched in his 
speech on the fact that the great 
growth of the population in India is 
quite out-stepping all the industrial 
development that has taken place so 
far and is likely to take place in the 
future. The Planning Commission 
of India has just concluded that the 
unemployed, to the number of seven 
or eight million at the end of the 
Second Plan, has increased to about 
twelve to thirteen million at the 
end of the coming Third Plan. All 
the efforts of family planning in 
India, birth control using the present 
methods, have failed to afford any 
solution to this great problem, and 
are not likely to do so in the future. 
I think it must be admitted that 
Japan has taken a great step forward 
in this line and has reduced since 
1948 the birth rate by one half. 
This has not been done by contra- 


ceptives but by legalizing abortion, 
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‘and in fact promoting abortion, 
and the Indian Government have 
considered this problem and no 
doubt know what ‘has happened 
in Japan but they have refused to 
legalize abortion, much less te do 
anything to promote it. So seems 
to:me that the Indian Government 
and governments of similar under- 
developed countries in the same 
position ought to imitate Japan, 
even though that method of abortion 


is repugnant to many of them and 


to the West. It seems to me there‘is 
‘not going to be any solution and the 
increase of population will not be 
overcome or overtaken by any 
amount of industrial or agricultural 
development. Perhaps Lord 


Lansdowne would like to remark .: 


upon that. 


LORD. LANSDOWNE: Yes, I would 
very much like to remark on that. 
The population of the world, [ 
believe, is about 2,800 million souls 
and a quarter of that number is in 
the area we have been discussing 
this evening, South-East Asia, and 
it so happens that the increase in 
. population is higher in this area than 
in any other part of the world. Now 
you know all the details about what 
has been. discussed in India, the 
question of contraception and family 
_ planning. There is going to be in 

Tokyo, I think it is in 1962, a 
special meeting to discuss the whole 
of this questiori of family planning. 
But I do not believe that family 
planning necessarily is the answer, 
because you have got to consider 
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this rather terrifying proposition. 
Though you might have a large 
family. unplanned and ‘many of 
the children would die, where you 


jnitiate family planning you may 


have a.small family and all the- 
children would live, and so in fact 


‘you would not necessarily through 


family planning reduce the popula- 
tion. My own belief, for what it 1s 
worth, is this, tha- in countries 
where you have a high standard of. 
living vou tend not to have these 
large families, and I think you would - 
find if ycu speak with our friends 
both in India and Pakistan that they 
would endorse that view. It is -> 
something that I have often discussed 
with my Indian and Pakistani 
friends. So I think really the heart 
of the sroblem is the raising of the 
standard of living. Thet, I think, 
ultimately would produce the answer, 
but the frightening thing is that it is 
a race against tims and at the 
moment we zre losing it. The’ 
Colombo Plan pays a great deal of 
attention. to the improvement of 
agricultural methods to increase out- 
put. Taat will raise the standard of 
living, more food and a better 
standard of living. The reason 


surely why India and Pakistan are 


launching out on a vast industrial 
progranime is because they realize 
that it is only through industrializa- 
tion that it is possible quickly to 
raise the standard of living of these 
huge populations. It is impossible, | 
I am afraid, to give you an adequate 
answer, but it is a.maiter to which a 
great deal of thought has been given 





. by wiser men than me. The question 
of birth control in its many forms 
is one that is repugnant to many 
races. It is a delicate and difficult 
problem, but in 1962 I think some 

very valuable initial work will be 

— done when this Convention, I hope, 

A place. 


Sir CYRIL Jones: Lord Lansdowne 
mentioned the question of publicity, 
and I gather he was in agreement 
with a question that was asked 
recently about the need for greater 
publicity so as to ensure an active 
interest on the part of the public 
in regard to the necessity for spend- 
ing greater resources for raising the 
standard of living in the under- 
developed countries. Might I ask 
Lord Lansdowne if he considers it 
possible to present this publicity in a 
form that will bring home to the 
people of this country the real 
meaning, not in terms of money, but 
in terms of economic sacrifice, so 
that they will realize what sub- 
-stantially increased aid to the under- 
developed countries will mean? 
Lord Lansdowne himself pointed 
- out that it would mean some sacrifice 


on the part of this country. And it 


is obvious that the production of 
this country can only be spared for 
overseas aid—whether in the form 
. of loans or grants or gifts—insofar 
as it is not utilized for consumption 
. or investment in this country. Yet 
_ the very people in this country who 
are pressing and increasingly press- 
ing for a greater and ever-greater 

proportion of the total production 





of the country to be used for purposes 
of home consumption are the people 
who most vocally pay lip-service to 
the necessity for greater aid to 
overseas countries. This is because 
they consider only the money aspect 
and regard it as a question of merely 
writing a cheque on the Treasury, 
without realizing the full economic 
implications, for example, that it 
might possibly mean retarding the 
development of social services in 
this country or some other form of 
sacrifice. If the desired publicity 
could bring out the need for some 
measure of self denial on the part 
of the people of this country I think 
they would probably respond to it, 
and on this I would welcome the 
view of Lord Lansdowne. 


LORD LANSDOWNE: If additional gt. 4 
publicity is undertaken, it could be — - 


undertaken in economic 


terms — 


rather than in terms of money to. 


bring home to the people of this 
country that whereas everybody 
agrees that it is our duty as a highly 
developed country to assist those 
who are very much worse off than 
we are, we can only do it by a certain 
measure of self-denial. I believe 
that questions such as those raised 
by the questioner are very valuable, 
but it is certainly not for a junior 
member of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to formulate policies at a 
meeting such as this. It is none the 
less my belief that the climate of 
opinion of this country will in 
fact have to be conditioned to just 
such behaviour as Sir Cyril Jones 
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has drawn our attention to. I 
believe that to be so, but I cannot 
say more. 


Mr. H. H. Hoop: One brief 
comment on Sir Cyril Jones’s re- 
marks. In my opinion the Govern- 
ment is already working on the lines 
that he has suggested. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is talking about 
restricting credit and so on with the 
object of restricting consumption at 
home, exactly what Sir Cyril sug- 
gested should be done. 


Sir FREDERICK BOURNE: There is 
no need for me to speak at length 
because obviously our speaker to-day 
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Unveiling by Earl Mountbatten 
of the Statue of General John 
Nicholson, at Dungannon Royal 
School, Northern Ireland (of 
which he was a pupil), on its 
transfer from Delhi. 
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has been so extraordinarily well- 
informed. He said it is not his job 
to state Government policy, but 
it has been a very great satisfaction 
to me, and I am sure to all of you, 
to hear a responsible Minister giving 
this very encouragement statement 
of what the Government considers 
to be the problem. I think it is very 
very heartening to us all, and I 
would like to express our gratitude 
to Lore Lansdowne for giving up 
so much time and talking to us on 
the subject. 


The CHAIRMAN: To put it formally, » 
this proposal has been carried un- 
animously. — 





Success of an Experiment 


By B. R. NANDA 2 
Deputy Chief Operating. Superintendent, Northern Indian Railway 


Ü 


HE image of a driver merrily singing on the engine cab as his train 
T^ along is a child's fancy fostered by writers of illustrated hand- 

books for children. Those who have travelled on the footplate of 
a steam locomotive know that the image is remote from reality. 

However, there are drivers of goods trains on the Northern Railway 
who have lately had good reason to sing—the ‘ Song of the Crack Special.’ 
The theme is rather unromatic—the newly introduced ‘crack’ goods trains. 
. To romanticize a goods train. may seem the height of melodrama to 
those in whose minds the railways are associated with the strange hurly- 
burly, the colour and confusion of station platforms, with the wrench 
of parting from one's dear ones and the tantalizing moments before the 
reunion. Nevertheless the fact remains that it 1s goods train operation 
upon which hinges the economy. of the country. India is held together 
not only by the ' silken bonds’ of our culture and our Constitution, but 
also by the ribbons of steel over which roll day and night goods trains 
loaded with raw materials and thousands of other commodities without 
which India's millions cannot live and work. 

An index of the economic growth of a nation is the increase in the 
quantum of goods traffic carried by her railways. In India this increased 
from 78:5 million tons in 1948-49 to 130°5 million tons in 1957-58, and 
further expected to rise to 168 million tons by 1960-61. 

While this 1s heartening, a colossal effort is required on itis part of the 
railways to carry this increased traffic. That is why nearly a quarter of 
the total outlay for the second Five Year Plan was allotted to the railways 
in order to step up capacity by doubling single line sections, remodelling 
yards, renewing old or weak track and raising standards of signalling for 
greater speeds and safer operau: 


ANSWER TO A PROBLEM 

These * line capacity works,’ as they are called in railway parlance take 
time to complete. While they are :in the process of execution, they 
actually tend to slow down moyement. How is the gap between the 
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capacity and demand for traffic to be bridged in the transitional period ? 
This is the’ question which railway operating officers heve had to 
answer in recent years. 

The ' crack ' goods train is one of the answers they finus pr: ovided: It 
is neatly 14 months since the first ‘ crack ' goods train ran on the Northern 
Railway. The appellation ‘ crack’ in relation to a goods train may sound. 
odd, but it does convey something of the pioneering spirit, and the- 
bravado of those picked troops who Media the assault on a near- / 
impregnable objective. i 
' In‘the early months of summer last year a stage was reached. on the 
Northern Railway—as perhaps on certain other sister railw ays—when 
our main line sections were handling higher levels of traffic than those 
at which optimum results in operation can be expected. : The strain on 
the capacity of sections, yards, locomotives and the staff had been con-'. 
tinually increasing. The usual methods of improving train operation. 
. were being tried, but with the increasing densizy of traffic it was obvious 
that if stagnation was to be avoided, NOIRE, like a ‘ break-through ' 
in railway operation was required. 

This is exactly what the introduction of ihe * crack ' trains succeeded 
in doing. 


4 


THE FIRST “CRACK, IS LAUNCHED 


The first * crack” trains on the Northern Railway were introduced on 
the Kanpur-Tundla and Mughalsarai-AllaFabad sections early in June : 
1958. The distance between Kanpur and Tundla is 142 miles and between 
 Mughalsarai and Allahabad 90 miles. ` The ‘crack’ trains between- 
Kanpur to Tundla covered the round p of 284 miles within the scheduled. 
target of 12 hours. 

This was a remarkable feet, he b; y running these trains. sad 
selected engines, hand-picked crews and by carefully watching their run 
from the railway control offices. A good, deal of time was saved by 
eliminating some halts for watering and reducmg the duration of others. 
By giving ' an extra load of coal at the originating station’ the need for 
refuelling at the outstations was eliminated. It was a-notable performance 
for Tundla to turn the engine of the ‘ crack ` special and to give a return 
Joad for Kanpur within 40 minutes of the arrival of the incoming train. 

Gratifying results were also achieved when the * crack specials were 
introduced on the Mughalsarai-Allahabad. and Mughalsarai-Chheoki 
sections. A round trip of 190 miles between Mughalsarai and Allahabad - 
was completed in less than ten hours and of 178 miles between Mughal- 
sarai and Chheoki in about eight hours. Subsequently ' crack’ trains 
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were also introduced between Rosa and Lucknow, Lucknow and Sultan- 
pur, and Sultanpur and Mughalsarai. The Lucknow-Rosa ‘crack’ 
train completes a round trip of nearly 197 miles in about ten hours which 
includes a halt of one hour and 15 minutes at Rosa. Two ‘ crack ' trains 
are running between Ludhiana and Khanalampura, completing a round 
trip of 246 miles in 114 hours. 


JOURNEY TIME CUT TO HALF 


From the point of view of the railway administration, the * crack ' 
train (which often covers the ‘round trip’ in half the time taken by 
other through goods trains) means a great saving in engines, staff, main- 
tenance facilities and wagon detentions. 

Fast goods trains running to fixed schedules are a great help in arranging 
crossing and precedence of trains; they have the net result of increasing 
the sectional capacity, thus making it possible to introduce more trains 
with the same physical assets. Locomotives working ‘crack’ trains 
spend most of their spare time between two trips in their home sheds, 
which can give them the best attention. These engines, are, therefore, 
in good fettle, being worked by the same drivers on each trip, and having 
adequate attention at the home sheds. 

[t is an honour for the crew to be selected for working a ‘ crack’ 
train, but they also earn more money from the larger mileage (about 
5,000 miles as against the 2,800 miles of engines working ordinary goods 
trains) earned by their locomotives. The crew of these goods trains can, 
like their senior colleagues working mail trains, be sure of getting back 
home to a fixed schedule. There is understandably some envy of the staff 
which 1s selected to work these coveted trains. 

Another interesting development bas been that the performance of 
‘crack’ trains has instilled a healthy sense of competition amongst 
drivers of other goods trains running on the same section. There have 
been cases when drivers of these goods trains have endeavoured to main- 
tain their speed so that they were not a back to give precedence to a 

* crack ' train. 

Psychologically, all this has had a tonic effect on the operation of the 

section concerned. 


^ 


ALL-ROUND SAVINGS 


Now for an idea of the economics of ‘crack’ trains. Consider the 
saving effected on one section between Allahabad and Mughalsarai 
where eight such trains are being run, regularly. They have meant a 
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The problems of- Pakistan 


By E. HINTERHOFF 


dence after the last war, Pakistan hit the headlines a few times, in 
particular at a time, when its present President, F.M. Ayub made a 
bloodless coup in October, 1958. 

Little was known in the West about Pakistan when it was carved out © 
of Indian sub-continent in 1947; its two halves, separated by some 1,000 
miles, and a new nation came into being amidst bloodshed and mass 
migration resulting from the Hindu-Moslem riots following the partition. 

Contrary to the widely spread belief, especially in Great Britain that 
the transfer of power was a “ political masterstroke . . . carried through 
without a major hitch . . . " there are several former British senior officers 
and senior servants as well as many Pakistanis who believe that the 
decision taken by the British Government to advance the promised date 
of transfer of power from June, 1948 to August, 1947, has been a disastrous 
error of judgement. 

The new state of Pakistan, geographically and ethnographically consists 
of two completely separate areas divided by a foreign country: politically, 
it is a state which has been created not on economic, linguistic or racial 
basis, but exclusively on that of a religious unity—the only bond Jinking 
East and West Pakistan 1s Islam. 

Western Pakistan is bounded by India, Afghanistan, Iran, and Arabian 
Sea: de facto control of the northern areas of Kashmir brings her territory 
also near to the borders of the Singkiang Province of China and within 
twelve miles to U.S.S.R. East Pakistanis bounded by India, Burma, and the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Each of these two parts has completely different terrain and its own 
strategic and economic problems, yet, linked ‘by that seemingly fragile 
religious link, they form a strong political entity in that part of the world. 

The history of the first decade of independent Pakistan has been a sad 
one: only a year after its establishment, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the 
spiritual leader, who led the struggle of Pakistan for so many years, died. 
Soon Pakistan lost another prominent -statesman Liaguat Ali Khan, 
from an assassin's bullet. In addition to a bitter struggle for power as 
well as to a growing conflict between the Punjabis and Bengalis, with 
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Nes some twenty odd new nations which have achieved their indepen- 


some separatist tendencies in East Pakistan arming at wider autonomy, 
the economic situation of the country wés undergoing a- steady ^ 
deterioration. Smuggling has become a minor industry, whose suppression . 
under the new regime caused minor unemployment in the frontier areas 
of East Pakistan. In spite of severe penalties, end a-very efficient frontier. 
force, run along the military lines, the smugglirg, although considerably 
reduced, exists still. 

At the time of the coup the situation of the co antry had become appall- 
ing. Low salaries of the civil servants, black market, smuggling, tax 
evasions, and exchange crisis resulted in depreciation of the rupee— 
: all this against the background of extreme poverty. The bankruptcy of 
the parliamentary democracy, with one ineffectual Cabinet succeeding 


another in dreary succession was the depressirg picture of Pakistan in. — 


Western eyes, which was consequently making her value as a member of 
the Baghdad Pact of doubtful value. | 

The time came in October, 1958 that Generel Ayub Khan, the C.I.C. 
who was watching with increasing anxiety the growing chaos, took a 
decision, together with then President Iskander Mirza to use force in 
order to restore normal conditions. Although tc the outer world all what 
was going on in Pakistan, seemed to be a classic military take-over, the 
new military dictator, who usurped absolute power and made a military 
revolution so nakedly, went on to establish one of the mildest Govern- 
ments that a military dictator could be content to preside over. 

As history has demonstrated, on some rather rare occasions, and for a 
short time, a firm rule of a benevolent military dictatorship can serve a 
useful purpose: such was the case of Marshal 2ilsudski's coup in Poland 

in 1926: such was, undoubtedly the background for General de Gaulle’s | 
return to power in France, and equally, for General Ayub's military cóup. 

The public support to the coup, probably justified ihe Army, loyal to 
General Ayub, in thinking that the country, exasperated with the grow- 
ing chaos and confusion, had given it the mancate to clear the mess. 

More than a year has passed since the coup, aad the new regime, being 
pretty well on its way to solving most of the urgent problems, caused by 
more than a decade of inefficiency and corruption, as well as by the neglect 
of the country by previous British rule, has Jecided to inform public . 
opinion in the West about its achievements, and invited at the end of the ` 
last year the representatives of The Times and Tre Scotsman, and in view 
of my articles, published in this country and oa the Continent, dealing 
with the various problems of that area, I alsc was invited. Naturally, 
I was delighted to accept such an invitation end to be able to see for - 
myself the transformation of the country unde: the new regime and the 
way it has been tackling its various difficult prob. ems. 
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The new regime constituted itself in a sort of a small Presidential 
Council, consisting, first of all, of President Ayub, who, as well as being 
President, has become Chief Martial Law Administrator, remaining at 
the same time Supreme Commander and Minister of Defence, as well 
as of eleven Ministers, of whom three are generals, and others have the 
reputation of first rate technicians and administrative experts. From the 
formal point of view, there is no Prime Minister, although, for all practical 
purposes, Lt.-General Azzam Khan, Minister of Rehabilitation, Food 
and Agriculture—an extremely dynamic, efficient, and ruthless in his 
efficiency—something like Lord Beaverbrook in Churchill’s War Cabinet 
—has the position of a senior Minister. 

Obviously, the central figure in the Cabinet, dominating it with his 
personality, is the President himself: he is an extremely likeable man, 
highly intelligent, profoundly honest, sincerely dedicated to his mission, 
whose popularity has been tremendously increasing all over the country. 

With his clipped moustache and his immaculate military appearance 
looking completely like any senior British Army General, with his pleasant 
and informal manners and Sandhurst background, he is really the best 
product of an English culture. 

One of the first tasks of the new regime, which was tackled with the 
typical military efficiency, was the settling of the long festering problem 
of hundreds of. thousands of refugees, who were living for years in most 
wretched and appalling conditions, especially in Karachi and its surround- 
ings: the new regime has provided so far about 42,000 quarters for former 
refugees in seven colonies, the biggest of which is the most spectacular 
settlement in Korangi, near Karachi, for some 20,000 people or more, 
which has been constructed by the Karachi Development Board in some 
5-7 months; this settlement has slowly become a sort of a show piece, 
where all foreign visitors to Pakistan are taken as a rule. I have met there 
the Finnish Prime Minister and the German Foreign Minister, Herr von 
Brentano, who were both visiting the Indian sub-Continent at that time. 
And last February, President Ayub opened a similar, although smaller 
setilement near Dacca in East Pakistan, and the whole problem has been 
slowly brought under control. 

One of the most important reforms, which the new regime has put into 
operation, was the land reform, fixing the ceiling of 500 acres of an 
irrigated land, and of 1,000 acres of a non-irrigated land for any land- 
owner. Although this reform, put into practice very carefully in order 
not to disrupt the agriculture, has affected only some 6,000 landowners, 
it has given an impetus to social change and economic improvement in 
West Pakistan: in addition, it has deprived the large landowners, who 
were controlling the very influential Muslim League of any chance of 
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regaining their former position of influence. It would be, perhaps, useful 


to add that the Muslim League, connected with the ndme cf Jinnah, which ' 
played in the ' thirties’ such an important role in political life of India, | 
laying foundations for the independence of Pakistan, was an authoritarian 


party, and, after the establishment of indeper.dence, has been trying to 


prevent the establishment of a genuine democracy in Pakistan. The land . 
reform has also secured for the new regime full support of many thousands - 


of peasants, chief beneficiáries of the reform, ta whom the Government is 
giving great help in enabling them to pay within 21 years compensation 
to the previous landowners. 

The land reform as such did not solve A many difficult problems 
besetting .Lt.-General Azzam in the field of agriculture, because thé 
conditions of agriculture in Pakistan are very far from satisfactory: . 
first of all, it would be interesting to say that every day, perhaps some 
.200 acres of irrigated land are falling out of cultivation due to the excess 
of salt in the water flowing through the irrigation canals, making the. 
agricultural land ‘sick,’ which, in practice means, sterile, requiring 
* de-salinization.' The methods to-do this arə studied by the teams of 
American experts working in Pakistan under the American Aid Mission. 


-- The above difficulty is unfortunately accompanied by another one: 


in the lower lying parts of the country, large stretches of land, which have 
been hitherto fertile, have been ‘drowned’ by over abundant waters, 
-~ which are slow to drain off. In other parts of thé country, however, the 
main difficulty is lack of water: an enormous area especially in the West, 1s 
non cultivated and left sterile due to the Jack of water for sufficient 
irrigation. The above difficulty 1s, in addition often associated with yet 
another phenomenon, which also results ir cultivatable land becoming. 
unusable, as result of the erosion either by water or wind. All these 
problems must be solved, apart from the need to increase the yield per. 
- acre, which is cultivated, in many cases, with really archaic methods. 

I am glad to say that in solving all these difficult problems the new 


regime is getting a wholehearted help from the United States: I attended. 


in Karachi a 2nd Annual session of the Americen Aid Mission, which was 
opened by the President and during which various practical methods 
were discussed. It was, indeed, a most inspiring spectacle of an operation 
of an aid to an underdeveloped country by the United States. 

In.its relentless efforts to improve the econonrc condition of the country, 


the new regime re-animated some schemes, which have been initiated by © 


the previous régimes, such as various dams and hydro-electric schemes, 
-especially of the river Indus system. The recent agréement for the sharing 
of the waters of the Indus, between India and Pakistan under, the auspices 
of the World Bank, was a token. oF a spirit of e a sound Sees 
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beneficial for both countries. Equally, the big hydro-electric schemes in 
Warsak, in North-West Pakistan and on the river Kanafuli near Chitta- 
gong in East Pakistan, when finished, will greatly contribute to the develop- 
ment of the national economy. 

At this point it is Important to emphasize that the new regime, by con- 
centrating on the development of agriculture, has avoided painful mistakes 
committed by several other new nations, which began developing their 
national economies, by building up heavy industries .of their countries— 
in most cases at the very heavy cost to the well-being of their populations. 

Various drastic measures, including flogging of black-marketeers, 
intended to stop smuggling and destroying the black market, is bringing 
prices down, especially of food and essential commodities, and have 
improved the whole economic and financial situation of the country, 
restoring. gradually confidence on the foreign exchanges of the Pakistani 
rupee. Foreign exchange reserves have doubled in nine months, and 
exports have risen by 144 per cent. 

At the same time, a great effort has been made to supply food to the 
poverty stricken areas, simultaneously with the efforts to increase food 
production. However, one of the greatest difficulties, facing the new 
regime—and, indeed, any regime in that part of the world——is the extremely 
high birth rate. Every 15 minutes some 200 new babies are born in 
West Pakistan, and this ratio, in East Pakistan 1s probably much higher. 
I saw, for instance near Dacca in East Pakistan, families with some 24 
children or more, with women in a state of permament pregnancy, living, 
of course in the conditions: of an extreme poverty and degradation, 
difficult to describe but equally difficult to forget. Such a high birth rate 
inevitably outstrips all the well-meant efforts of the new regime increased 
food production plans. 

The new regime had the courage and vision to introduce slowly birth 
control, called ‘family planning, by establishing a National Board of 
Family Planning, which has decided to establish four technical training 
Institutes in Karachi, Dacca, Lahore, and Chittagong and to educate 
doctors, nurses and others in the basic facts of family planning. All the 
3,000 hospitals, maternity child centres, and various dispensaries operat- 
ing as family planning centres: the whole campaign was started last 
January by the distribution of some half-million contraceptive tablets. 

At the same time, the new regime, while cleansing the country from the 
ill effects of corruption and maladministration, has been investigating 
the activities of former Ministers, their Deputies, and Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries. It has been disclosed by the Director-General of 
Anti-Corruption Departments, West Pakistan, that cases of some 150 
former Ministers and senior officials as well as of some 600 former members 
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of Central and Provincial Assemblies are being investigated. Several 
people have been arrested and the arrests continue. Equally; several 
thousands of former politicians have been barred for a period of SIX 
years from taking an active part in the political life. 

. Simultaneously, with all these measures, aimed at the improvement of 
the lot of the common people, and thus at justification of the imposition 
of martial Law, President Ayub put forward s new formula for reviving © 
a true democracy in Pakistan. In fact, the estab ishment of a much needed 
system of semi-elected local government known as ' Basic Democracies.’ 
The fundamental unit will be the village Uncon Council— Panchyat,' 
. composed of an elected majority and a nominated minority, to be 
responsible for a number of local matters, such as health, education, and 
the settling of minor land disputes. Each elected member will represent 
from 1,000 to 1,500 people, which is simple enough to maintain direct 
contact with the electorate. Similar councils will be formed at various 
stages up to the provincial level. Subsequertl, the new regime intends 
to build up a four-tier democracy, from ‘ grass roots’ and to do away 
with the authoritarian traditions, which were E in Pakistan for 
. Such a long time. 

I happened to attend a Press Conference in Rawalpindi, after a most. 
picturesque ceremony on February 17th, of cath-taking bv the President 
in his Office, at which he announced to the pressmen, the composition 
of the Constitutional Commission, charged wizh the task of drafting a 
Constitution “ adaptable to the existing circumstances and based upon 
the Islamic principles of justice and religious tolerance." Obviously, 
the new regime and the.President fully realize tnat it would be wrong to 
transplant Western democracy, with all its intricacies and deficiencies, 
on Pakistan's soil: hence, the accent on village councils, which will result 
in the.participation of the masses in the government of their country. 

It is of interest to add that the new regime, in trying to imprcve the lot 
of the common people and to build up the real democracy, has adopted 
various measures aiming at protecting the dignity of the comman man. 
When I was in Pakistan last February, I saw many bicycle-driven rikshas, 
especially in Dacca, where they have been verv popular. Ye: the new 
‘regime has forbidden the use of these vehicles as being contrary to Me 
dignity of a man being transformed into a beast. 

The Government, and especially the President, are well aware that 
the ‘ Basic Democracies’ principle, if properly implemented, could be a 
panacea not only for Pakistan but for many of the difficulties, which face 
the newly-born states in Asia and Africa. Certainly this experiment will 
be watched closely with intense interest not onlv by the countries of the 
Commonwealth. but all other countries in the East and Africa. 
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The problems of foreign policy and defence, are not less difficult and 
complicated than the various domestic issues, especially in view of the 
fact that the new regime came to power at the moment of the increasing 
Soviet and Chinese pressure on the Indian sub-Continent. The Soviet 
penetration into Afghanistan, resulting in the building of strategic roads 
and airfields, as well as in equipping the Afghanistan armed forces with 
modern Soviet war material—coupled with the intensification of prop- 
aganda and subversion activities by the Afghanistan among the Pathan 
tribes—-are reasons for worry for the leaders of Pakistan. ‘I had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing all these problems with the President in his Palace 
in Karachi—the former residence of the British. Governor-General— 
and this discussion, conducted informally, gave me invaluable food for 
thought. 

In assessing the Soviet penetration into Afghanistan, the President 
expressed the opinion that it does not represent an immediate danger. 
However, it could be regarded as one of the stages in the traditional 
Russian drive towards the seas, and, in particular towards the Persian 
Gulf, and it could become dangerous, if it could be synchronized with 
the Chinese drive towards the Indian Ocean. The occupation of Tibet, 
gave them certainly a base and a springboard for further expansion south- 
wards. This was a time, when, as result of the Chinese pressure on India's 
northern provinces, and, in view of-the deterioration of relations between 
India and China, an improvement of strained relations between India 
and Pakistan seemed possible. It is worth noting that Pakistan not only 
did not take any tactical advantages of India's embarrassment and did 
not press the Kashmir issue, but, on the contrary, President Ayub, 
on his way from Dacca to Lahore, stopped at New Delhi in order to offer 
to Mr. Nehru some sort of a defence pact. Although his hand, meta- 
phorically speaking, remained in the air, relations between two states 
have undergone some definite improvement. First of all, an agreement 
was reached on a Ministerial level regarding the settlement of various 
frontier disputes, which were the result of a rather hasty delimitation 
under the Radcliffe Commission in 1947; secondly, to a great extent due 
to the untiring efforts by Mr. Eugene Black, President of the World 
Bank, dating to 1952, an agreement had been reached—as already men- 
tioned before—in sharing the waters of the Indus river system for the. 
irrigation of the adjacent territories of both States. 

Obviously, such an agreement, resulting in a political detente, and 
creating an atmosphere of a mutual goodwill, can also contribute to the 
settlement of the chronic dispute over Kashmir, which overshadows— 
especially as far as Pakistan 1s concerned—all other 1ssues in the field of 
foreign policy. 
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.. ' All political and military leaders in Pakistan, including the President; 
feel very bitter about the whole situation, and would be ready to examine 
some compromise solution, as for instance, anv sc]ution under the auspices 
of the United Nations: however, not one of taem was rzady to agree 


| to accept the cease-fire line as a demarcation lire and a basis far discussions. ... 


As far as Pakistan s relations with the West are concerned, the whole — 


^".' country is first of all proud to belong to zhe Commonwealth: I was 
_ amazed finding such a fund of goodwill towarcs Great Britain. 


Although mary Pakistanis acmit that their country has been nr 
under the British rule, and, as they say, India was given preferential | 
" treatment, there is not the slightest trace of any bitterness towards Britain. < 


z At the same time, it is the dream of any young Pakistani to make his 


„studies in Britain, and British institutions are used as modzls for similar 
ones in Pakistan, above all in the armed forces waich are a faithful repica 
of the British Army. 

Another link with the West is the membership i in CENTO, which, unfor- 
tunately has several deficiencies, and, in no way could be compared with . 
the Atlantic Alliance, especially due to the lack of a united command: 
However, in spite of all these deficiencies, CENTO :s an important extension 
of NATO and a valuable factor in the global deferce system of the West. - 

The President finished his fascinating: comments on foreign and strategic 
problems of Pakistan by. saying: “ you may rest assured chat the West. 
has no better friend in this part of the world thar Pakistan...” and I am 
` glad to confirm.that I found similar feelings almost everywhe-e i in Pakistan. 
^A Once the economic situation. is improved ard stability assured, and 
‘with aid of all kinds coming from the West on an increasing scale, it 
seems quite feasible that once the new democracy is firmly established, 
Pakistan under its new regime will become a st-ong and faithful ally of 
the West, and, indeed, its outpost in South-East Asia. 
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The Delectable Leaf 


Chinese Emperor named Shen Nung, known as the Divine Healer 
because of his discoveries of the medicinal qualities of plants and 
herbs. | 

He was especially careful in all matters of hygiene. One day, while he 
was boiling his drinking water—an invariable precaution—some leaves 
from the twigs burning beneath his pot fell into the water. Immediately 
an unusual and very pleasing aroma rose in the steam. Shen Nung, his 
appetite and curiosity both stimulated, tasted the liquid and found it to 
be wonderfully refreshing. The twigs had been taken from a wild tea 
plant, and thus began the use of tea as a beverage. 

So, at least, says Chinese legend, but India does not agree. On the 
contrary, they say, tea was discovered by Darma, a holy man who set 
himself the task of contemplating the Buddha for seven years without 
sleep. At the beginning of the fifth year understandably he became a 
little drowsy. To keep from falling asleep he plucked some leaves from 
a nearby tree and chewed them. So powerful was the stimulant (the 
leaves were from a wild tea bush of course) that Darma easily completed 
his self-appointed task. | 

But the Japanese protest that there was no such plant as the tea bush 
when Darma began his vigil. When the saint felt he could no longer 
keep his eyes open he cut off his eyelids and cast them away. Two 
beautiful bushes at once sprang up from the ground, their leaves looking 
rather like eyelids. These were the first tea plants in the world. 

But however and wherever tea actually began, it is an established fact 
that tea-drinking began among the Chinese. By the middle of the eighth 
century A.D. the custom was widespread and Lu Wu, a poet of the Tang 
dynasty was busy writing the Classic Cha King, a holy Scripture of Tea. 
Japan adopted the custom with even greater enthusiasm than the Chinese; 
they also adopted and adapted an ancient Zen Buddhist ritual in which 
tea was idealized. Known as Cha no yu, the Tea Ceremony was particu- 
larly beloved of the samurai and exists until this day in Japan; its elaborate 
rules and solemn ritual, often irritating to the Western mind have scarcely 
changed, but to-day it is a social rather than a religious ceremonial and 
has become part of the education of the well-bred Japanese girl. 

Not for 700 years after tea had become well established in the East 
was there any reference to it in Europe, when it was mentioned in a 
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As three thousand years before the birth of Christ, there lived a 


Venetian book of voyages published in 1559. From that time onwards 
missionaries ard travellers often mentioned ttis strange plant. 

The first consignment of tea was brought t; Europe by the Dutch in 
1610. ' Hollanc clearly took the lead in the very early tea trade, and even 
the first tea to -each England came from Dutch sources. The East India 
Company sent a gift of 2 1b. 2 oz. to King Charles If in 1664. . The king’ 
probably passed the tea to his wife, Catherine cf Braganza, who is known 
to have been one of the earliest devotees 5f tza drinking in England.. 

But a few yeers earlier, in September 163, zn advertisement appeared 
in an early news-sheet Mercurius Politicus: 


“ That Excellent, and by all Physitians —: China 
drink, called by the Chineans Tcha, by ozher nations Tay, 
alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Head, £ coohee house 
in Sweetings Rents by the Royal Exchange, London." 


This was the first-ever advertisement for ~ea. 

All the tea at that time came from China cr Japan, mostly the former. 
From India, destined to become the greatest tea-producing country in 
the world, came none at all. 

There was some confusion in 17th century England a»out how this 
new plant should be used. ‘It is said that the Duchess of Monmouth 
sent some to friends in Scotland in 1668. "Tae friends boiled the tea 
leaves, threw away the liquid and tried tc ea. the remainder—as if it 
, were a kind of vegetable! Tea was being solc, not by grocers but by 
apothecaries (because it was prized for its medicinal properties) and by 
the ounce insteed of the pound because of its éxpense. In 1650, for. 
instance, a pound of tea would have cost aryth:ng from £6 to £10. 

Despite exorbitant duties, tea rapidly increased in popularity at the 
expense of coffee which had arrived in Britain stortly before tea and had 
^ given rise to the coffee houses called the Perny Jniversities. The coffee 
house was the ancestor of many well-known modern institutions. The 
most famous of all was Lloyd’s, which still tears the name of the 17th 
century coffee house frequented by sea-farinz msn. 

Tea first appeered among the imports cf tke East India ‘Companys 
themselves in 1662. The amount was very smal —two cannisters weigh- 
ing 143 lb. 8 oz. Twenty years later Englard imported 25,000 Ibs. - I 
1700 the total pessed the 1,000,000 lb. mark. A century and a half 
later the figure had risen to 50,000,000 Ib. a yea: and to-dzy it is some- 
thing like ten times that amount. . 
. Every pound of tea in those days had to make the long haul round the 

Cape in the slow heavy windjammers—tea wegors, as they were called— 
of the East India Company. It fell to the Americans, abott sixty years 
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after the War of Independence, to develop a completely new sort of ship, 
light and swift, that could sail all the way to Canton and back while the 
old tea wagons were still ploughing their slow furrows on the outward 
journey! With the tea: clippers dawned another era in tea's romantic 
history; an era of fierce competition and tremendous rivalry. - 

American ships were free to enter British ports in 1849 and British 
owners faced disaster, because the first ships home to London with the 
new season’s tea from Canton commanded the highest prices. So the 
British began to build clippers themselves. The best-remembered, 
though by no means the fastest when she was in service on the China Run, 
was the Cutty Sark, now preserved in dry dock at the Greenwich Maritime 
Museum, . 

The Americans were soon diverted from the tea trade by the discovery 
of gold in California, but competition between British owners continued 
and the annual race home from Canton was regarded by sportsmen as 
an event second in importance only to the Derby. In 187] came the last 
tea race, for-the age of steam was already on the horizon; the Suez Canel 
was being built. ‘Together these two events spelt the end of the clipper 
on the China Run. | | l 

Long before the decline of the clipper, however, the seeds of another 
great change in the tea world had been sown. In 1833 the East India 
Company, having lost its monopoly of the tea trade with China, was 
anxious to find another source of supply under its own control. A few 
shrubs had been imported from Canton and planted in the Calcutta 
district as early as 1780; in 1834 tea plants were found growing wild in 
Assam. ‘They were identified as the same species as the China plant, 
and two years later tea from Assam was manufactured and sent to Cal- 
cutta for the first time. In 1838 enough was made to send to England 
where it was awaited with great interest. It was sold for an average of 
more than 20 shillings a pound at the auction, a price which indicated 
the buyers’ interest in something new rather than the quality of the tea. 

The spectacular loss of the export tea trade by China, and its gain by 
India and Ceylon is a strange phenomenon for which there is no adequate 
explanation. For some reason the public taste began. to change from the 
green tea (unfermented) of China to the familiar black, fermented Indian 
tea which most people enjoy to-day. 

By the 1890’s there were half a million acres under tea in India who 
were exporting 150 million lb. a year and Assam, which had been one vast 
jungle with a negligible population 60 years before, penetrated by great 
rivers and with only a few clearings, had been opened up. Railways and 
roads had been built and river steamers were operating. This develop- 
ment was almost entirely due to the tea industry. 
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China, however, was still the leading tea ration of the world with.àn ~ + 


annual export of 240 million 1b., much of it to this country whose.con-":- | 


sumption had risen remarkably from 1:37 1b. per head in 1840 to 5:36 Ib: 


per head in 1890. In that year a comparative newcomer to the tea - 
. industry, Ceylon, exported 110 Ib. of tea. Tke era of China's ascendancy >’ 
was over and from now on her exports steadily declined while those of 


India and Ceylon rose, and consumption a:l over the world -ose too, 


‘though nowhere as startlingly as it did in Britain. 


By the time of the first. world war, India was exporting 292 m. lb. - 
Ceylon 208 m. lb. and China 205m. lb. In the early 1930's, the figures _ 
were: India 348 m. 1b., Ceylon 244 m. lb. and China a mere 95 m. lb. 

Ceylon, set like a pendant. below the southern tip of India, ar.d almost 
connected to her great neighbour by stepping stone islets called Adam's 
Bridge, is built according to legend by.an army of monkeys. It is a 
lovely island, called by some the enchanted island; by i the pearl 
of the East. 

If tea 1s important to India’ s economy, it ts Ceylon's life blood, and is 
called the Mahabadde, the Great Industry. Y=t tea might never have been ^ 


grown to any extent but for a disaster in, 1869. 


/When the British conquered Kandy, the last stronghold of tne Sinha- 
lese kings in 1815, they began to extend rozds into the hills so that the 
country’s agricultural potential could be devzloped. Coffee was planted. 


in the Kandy area in 1820. More and mors land was cultivated until 


275,000 acres were. under coffee. Tea was planted experimentally in 
1842, but 25 years later there were still onl" 25 acres under cultivation. 

In 1869 a sudden outbreak of a fungus leà? disease, Hemileia Vastatrix, - 
completely wiped out Ceylon’s coffee plantat-ors. Although the disease ` 
waxed and waned in succeeding years, coffee was doomed. Twenty years - 


ater it had ended as a commercial proposition. 


Dramatic though this event was, plantatior owners were quick to 
realize the danger and to take immediate long-term action. They turned 
their attention to tea, to such effect that vithin 20 years over 200,000 . 
acres had been planted. To-day, almost tkree times that arez is under 
cultivation and the 1957 crop was just under 400 million Ib. The fore- ` 


. Sight and resolution of those early planters not only saved the Sinhalese 


economy from ruin, but gave to the world another new taste: the taste of 
high-grown Ceylon tea. To-day the island’s economy rests squarely on 


' tea which represents more than 60 per cent of her exports and provides | 


in duty, income tax and profits tax, the bulk of Ceylon’s revenue. 
-~ Widely distributed though ‘it is, the tea bush—its botanical name is , 
Camellia Sinensis—requires certain sub- tropical conditions to zive of its 
best. If ^ wet and warm? is the deen DOW o- a bad cup of tea, it describes 
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very well a good tea-growing area! Besides a semi-tropical climate with 
.plenty of rain, tea needs a medium loam, acid soil to thrive in at any 
height from sea level up to 7,000 feet. High- grown tea, because the 
cooler atmosphere retards the growth of the bush, is normaly of better 
quality. 

Camellia Sinensis would grow to a height of about 30 feet but it is. 
pruned to a height of 3 to 4 feet, which 1s the best height for harvesting 
the crop. Bushes are so planted that when they have been pruned and 
shaped they form a flat ‘ table ’ from which the smallest, newest and most 
succulent shoots are plucked—the ' two leaves and a bud’ or ' flush’ 
as they are called. " 

The manufacture of tea for use as a drink begins with the plucking; 
it is often said that good tea is made in the field. Afterwards, the 
plucked leaves are spread thinly on racks and left to dry slowly and wither 
for 18 to 24 hours, during which time they lose nearly half their weight 
by evaporation and become soft and pliable. After they have been withered, 
the leaves are rolled,.a process which ruptures the leaf cells, setting free 
the natural juices and starting fermentation. It also gives to the tea that 
familiar twist that can be seen in the larger-leaf varieties of tea. Early 
teas were rolled by hand, and the modern rotary rolling machine still 
copies exactly the simple hand motion. 

The tea is still quite green when the rolling process has finished. Fer- 
mentation is allowed to continue and the moisture content is increased. 
As soon as the tea turns a bright coppery red it is removed to the firing 
room where it is dried in a current of hot air and the fermentation is 

. Stopped. Next it is graded into different sizés with such exotic names as 
Flowery Broken Orange Pekoe, Broken Pekoe Souchong; names which 
have mostly derived from Chinese originals but have, contrary to 
popular opinion nothing af all to do with quality. 

Before it is finally packed into aluminium-lined chests the moisture 
content must be reduced to 6 per cent (compared with 77 per cent in the 
fresh leaf). Otherwise it will ‘ go off’ and can never be used. 

Four pounds of green leaf will produce 1 Ib. of téa as we know it. A 
mature estate, one producing tea, will have about 4,000 bushes to the 
acre. ‘These bushes could supply the needs of about 100 people in this 
country. Since every person here drinks 10 lb. a year and our total 
annual consumption is 500 million lb. the number of bushes required to 
feed this country alone, to say nothing of the rest of the world, verges on 
the astronomical. 

The ‘ baby’ of the tea-growing world is East Africa. Brooke Bond, 
the world’s largest producers and distributors of tea, with more than 
30,000 acres of estates in India, Ceylon and Africa, and with selling and 
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distributing organizations in a dozen different countries, began to plant 
tea in the Limuru district near Nairobi, m 1224. To-day their estate 
development. continues most- dramatically in the Kericho district of 
Kenya not far from Lake Victoria where virgin jungle must first be cleared 
and the ground prepared to take the young tea. Tea plants have to be 
raised in nurseries and later planted out in gardens; at the same time other 
trees are planted to shade.the tea from the sun, to act as windbreaks and 
to. supply humus in the form of falling lezves. Like all camellias, tea 
likes shade and hates wind. It is one of the :ovghest plants in the world 
and one of the most beautiful, but it must. be carefully tended for five 
years before it reaches maturity. This is one reason why planting out 
a tea estate involves the company in heavy capitel expenditure. ` 

Another is that when a new estate develops an extensive building 
operation is undertaken by the company at the same time. Factories are 
built and equipped with the machinery necessary to transform the tea 

. leaves plucked from the bushes into the dark, fragrant tea we know. 
. Houses for the African labour, schools, sozial halls, hospitals, welfare : 
centres and sports fields are provided. Hcme craft and other classes, 
leisure time sports and activities are organized for the people and their 

, families who come to work on the estates. 

Wherever the tea industry operates it plays a large part in the economy 
of the country and the welfare of the people, wasther it 1s in Africa, or 
in India, Ceylon, Pakistan or anywhere else. , 

The new development in Africa—in Kenyz alone production has risen 
from 11 m. lb. in 1938 to 35 m. lb. in 195t—r2oresents a challenge to 
the traditional tea-producing countries of Indm and Ceylon, and especially 
the former, whose share of Britain's market cropred from 67. per cent to 
58 per cent in the last decade. 

By 1957 India had 800,000 acres under tez, three quarters of it in the 
North, and from something like 7,000 tea zardens India produced in 
1958 a total weight of tea of 708 m. lb.; just about half the world's total 
of 1,577 m. 1b. (which excludes Russia and Chine for whom no statistics 
are available). In India alone well over a million people are eraployed. 

India's exports in 1958 totalled just over 500 m. Ib. and the foreign 

| exchange earned by the industry (tea is India's second largest foreign 

exchange earner, forming in 1958 36 per cent of the country's total exports) 
as a Whole amounts to more than £100 million a vear. Export and excise 
duties and other taxes contribute something lite £75 million to the Indian 
Government. every year. The ERR inves-ed in the industry totals 

. more: than £90 million. 

' ^" 330 m: 1b. of India's exports were to the United Kingdom in 1958. 

That year we imported 161 m. lb. from Cexlon and nearly 4€ m. Ib. 
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from East Africa in our total imports of 588 m. Ib.—which included some 
tea packed for re-export to Europe, parts of the Commonwealth, U.S.A. 
and so on; but it left enough in the country for every man, woman and 
child to drink over ten pounds, an all-time high. 

On arrival in this country tea is taken from river barge to warehouse 
where it is stored while samples are sent to prospective buyers. Their 
valuation of the sample after careful examination of both leaf and liquor 
will determine the course of the bidding at the subsequent auction in 
Mincing Lane, which, like most auctions, is.a mystery to the uninitiated. 

Even when a buyer has bought the tea it is still some way from the 
grocer’s shelf. Most people buy a packet of tea hoping—indeed insisting 
—that it will be exactly like the last in quality, and that it will look and 
taste the same. But tea is a living plant, and the bushes from which tea 
is plucked are in a constant state of change, as all plants are. So unblended 
‘ original’ tea—that is, tea coming from one estate alone—would vary 
from one week to the next, its look and taste would vary, and so it is 
never sold to the public 1n that form. 

Instead, the teas from many different gardens are blended together by 
the tea blenders, so that the public can buy tea that is consistently of a 
certain standard. The tea you buy this week is the same as you bought 
last week-—yet it might contain quite different constituent parts! 

To-day, blenders working in Brooke Bond's London laboratory, 
where tea is brewed and tasted all day long, make up blends in miniature 
to match each of the company's standard blends. Using their sight and 
taste and an uncanny knowledge gained from years of experience, they 
can arrive at a blend whose appearance, aroma and taste—the dry leaf 
as well as the liquor—is the same as the previous blend. There is no 
mechanical method so far for making the delicate comparison and judge- 
ments necessary in their trade. 

Once the tea has been blended in miniature the formula is passed to 
tea factories 1n different parts of the country where the blend 1s repeated 
on a large scale in a huge revolving drum. In the drum 3,000 Ib. of tea 
is mixed together for nine minutes. Afterwards the tea is fed into auto- 
matic packing machines, and it is certain that, into the 12,000 + Ib. 
packets that result, there will go the correct proportion of the 25 or 30 
different teas that have made up the blend. 

In contrast to the staggering weight of tea consumed in the United 
Kingdom, India, with a population of 357 million in 1958 consumed 
225 m. lb. of tea, or '6 lb. per head. B 

India is an enormous potential market which can be expected to 
expand as the Indian standard of living rises and the country's communi- 
cations develop. There are probably millions of Indians who do not 
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yet dud tea, her bécaüse hey have nex er heärd of. it ar bzcause they 
cánnot afford it. | 

- In that vast country 2, 300 of the firm? S sienien operate using motor 
vans, hand carts, sailing barges, camels anc ouilock carts-t> reach. villáges 
in the interior and demonstrate what is zo. many villagers a new and- 
unknown drink. When roads are unfit for any kind of transpor-, especially 
in the hill country on thé southern slopes of the Himalayss, they have to 
walk, taking with them a train of coolies each with a 60 or 70 Ib. headload 
of tea. They may cover 90 miles of difficult hill country on foot every 
week, never coming below 6,000 feet. 

The tea distributing companies have dore a great deal :ó. promote tea. 
in India. They often carry out pioneering-work and unezonomic distri- -> 
bution, but know that tea's popularity is slowly but steadiy growing. 
One difficult problem for the large distributoz who deals in packet tea . 
is the ‘ loose tea ' dealer who can buy tea locally at the same price as the : 
. large company, but who has no ensuing: packaging or dis-ribution costs. - 
` Besides this advantage, there is a curious excise differential which operates 
- in favour of the loose tea dealer who thus can always sel tea at a prige 
lower than the large distributor. 

' Nevertheless, the work goes on with great snthusiasm. The ET g 
quality the large distributors can offer, the hygienic wreppiag of their 
tea (in-à country where hygiene is of more than usual importance) and 
the efficiency of their distribution system all nelp to popularize packet . 
tea; the Indian publie are learning that they can expect a consistently 
good. quality from a packet of tea bearirg'a familiar brand name or 
symbol. Distribution systems have to bs eficient, covering as they | 
do an area 12 times the size of Great Britein, ang where something like 
20 major Indian tongues are spoken. : 

Tea is probably the best-distributed commodity. in India to-day, 
easier to buy than any other consumer goods in most parts of the country. 
This i$ no small achievement, for the channe s of distribution are extremely 
- varied, rdnging from stores as large as great London gracery stores to 


"what are little more-than holes in the wall. Dealers have to be educated. © 


a At the present time the world’s produc: jon and consumption of tea ' 
"us are. roughly equal. Production everywhere 8 still rising, but consumption ' 


^ án the traditional tea-drinking countries prozab_y will not rse to anything 


“like. tħe same extent. In Britain. for instaace, it is difficult to imagine. 


"^. that consumption will rise appreciably from the 10:2 lb. per head of 


1958; In 1959, in fact, total PDA n Britain actually went down 
slightly. | 
It is therefore to such countries as India 3nd Africa, but Lond. the 
former that producérs must look in the in-mediaté future, and it seems 
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obvious that India, by drinking more of. the commodity she produces, 
can bring about a stability between Consumption and production which 
will benefit herself as well as the rest of the tea-drinking world. 

Of tea, Lo Tung, a Tang Poet wrote: “ The first cup moistens my lips 
and throat, the second cup breaks my loneliness, the third cup searches 
my barren entrails but to find therein some five thousand volurnes of 
odd ideographs. The fourth cup raises a slight perspiration—all the wrong 
of life passes away through my pores. At the fifth cup I am purified; 
the sixth cup calls me to the yealms of immortals. The seventh cup— 
ah, but I could take no more! I only feel the breath of cool wind that 
rises in my sleeves. Where is Horai San [Elysium]. Let me ride on this 
sweet breeze and waft away thither.” 

Lo Tung would have found a man after his own heart in Dr. Johnson 
who once said of himself that he was “a hardened and shameless tea- 
drinker, who has for many years diluted his meals with only the infusion 
of this fascinating plant; whose kettle has scarcely time to cool; who with 
tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces the midnight, and with tea 
welcomes the morning.” _ 

But then, Dr. Johnson was one of the most remarkable tea-drinkers 
of all time. . Once he drank no less than twenty-five cups of the beverage 
at one sitting; twelve cups was commonplace. And even the ancient 
Chinese philosophers would have been startled by that. 


Tehran Home for Abandoned 
Children 


story building which has a very calm and tranqui appearance. 
You might have gone across it some day in the week or in a month, 
but the tranquillity of this building is such that it does not rouse the 
curiosity of the passer by; but if you were curious enough to go inside, 
you would witness a world full of joy and happiness there, a world full 
of sincerity, a world ruled all over by love. : 
This is the Tehran Home for stray children who range from infants 
to children of three years of age. These innocent beings are deprived of 
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motherly and paternal love, because they have been abandoned and left 


to their cruel destiny by unthinking people xhc could not bear the sacred 
names of parents. Being deprived of the Dve which is natural to them, 
they find a very agreeable and pleasing environment in this Honie with 
the glow of love bestowed to all. of them by the nurses and the other 
attendants of this Home who strive to compensate what they have lost. 
They look on them as their mothers and grow in their caressing bosoms. ` 


The Soraya: Relief Society entered into aegotiations with the Tehran - 
Municipality to take charge of the Tehran Home for Infants which was ` 


managed by the Municipality. After the adherence of the Soraya Relief 


society to the Pahlavi Founcation, the vhole institution came to be 


managed by this Foundation, and the Municipality undertook to pay à 
monthly budget of 725,000 rials to the Fondation and the rest of the 
expenses was to be defrayed by the Foundatien itself. - 

.. When the Pahlavi Foundation took charge cf the above institution it 


had 458 infants: residing in it but the conditicn in general was.not so 


satisfactory; therefore the Foundation starzed to make radical changes 
in the building to turn the whole building aito a modernized institution 
and to provide it with first-class. kitchens and special wards for babes 
and the children, plus a quarantine sectiom, thus the Home became a 
modernized institution and one of the tributaries of the Pahlavi Founda- 
tion. 


The bedrooms also were equipped with new beds and comfortable 


- beddings. The administration and the clinical sections were also reformed 
ahd were entrusted to trustworthy people. 

At present the Tehran Home for Babes contains 25 sections providing 
maintenance for 735 babes and infants. For the children who are able to 
walk, play rooms and playthings are-provided. Good food according to 
every age is provided for all; boys and girls live in the same wards and 
you could distinguish them onlv through their clothes. Of course babes 
are kept in nurseries, while the infants up to three years of age are kept in 
separate wards. 


The building is provided with hot and cold water and the whole place | 


is heated by Coleman stoves in winter and cooled during the summer 
through coclers. 
For every section in the Nursery Department there is one responsible 


director and an assistant; and for every ten irfants there.is one nurse who ` 


takes care of everything related to the infant life. These nurses work for 
. 24 hours and then they have a day for rest aad new ones replace them. 


Every story of the building has a general manager who has received her . 


-nursing education in London. For the medical care of the patients there 


are special nurses who have.received their diplomas from the Nursing - 
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School established by Her Highness the Princess Ashraf. The Health 
and the Dietetics Departments are managed by five physicians. The total 
number of trained nurses comes up to 200. 

When a waif is brought to the Police Commissariat, it is instantly sent 
to the Home with a letter from the Commissariat. Such babes are in a 
sorry plight when they are delivered. Upon a medical examination the 
babe is sent to the quarantine section. 

Afterj:having successfully passed the quarantine stage, the child is 
directed to the relevant’ ward; and steps are taken to give it a name and 
have an identification card issued for it by the relevant authorities. - 

Among our inmates in the Home we find children who have lost their 
. parents or through poverty or insanity of one of the parents are not being 
taken care of in their original homes; therefore they are brought to the 
Home and as soon as the external situation of their families allow, they 
may be delivered to their parents or guardians as the case may be. 

His Imperial Majesty has endowed a fund for these children which 
is kept by Bank Melli Iran. Every child, after having been considered a 
proper resident of the Home, has a savings account opened in its name 
with the said Bank. Hence the child, besides its identification card, has 
a savings account booklet, kept for it by the Home administration. The 
child, after attaining its third year is delivered to one of the many infant 
homes established by the Pahlavi Foundation. 

You may think that the whole management and maintenance of this 
Home which has undertaken to bring up these lovely kids is totally 
dependent upon the loving kindness and the mercy of His Imperial 
Majesty; but there are other benefactors who manifest their love for 
children through their kind visits to the Home and their offerings of gifts 
to the children. There are many also who adopt children and take them 
to their family hearth to gladden their hearts through their innocent smiles. 

The average number of visitors per month ranges from 20 to 100 persons 
who come to the Home for choosing a child to be adopted by them. 
Of course the Home has its regulations for this process of adoption which 
requires a suitable living environment for the child and security for its 
future. Having satisfied such requirements the would-be parents sign 
the proper documents and the child of their adoption is now ready to take 
over their family name and be regarded as a member of their family: 
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hundreds of inscriptions carved on stone which st'll.survive from 
the kingdom of Pagan dating back tc the eleventh century. Next we 


W find the earliest examples of literature in the Burmese language i in. 


have books written on dried palm leaves, such as.the Maniratanapum, a- 


. fifteenth-century collection, of ancient traditions, or Bhikkhu Ratthasara's 
Hatthipala Pyo, a long poem based on Jamka stories of the -ives of the 
Buddha. 

Nawadegyi | and Keone were our r great poets oz the. Toungoo 


dynasties, and the pandit Binnyadala has lef- us an exciting »rose chronicle . 


of the long struggle between the Burmese Kirg of Ava and the Mon King 
of Pegu. Much of our history ` comes dowr to us from the Egyins, 
historical ballads that were sung at the cracle ceremony of a new-born 
prince or princess. Dramatic literature flcurished at the courts of Ava 
and Shwebo, in the sixteenth to eighteenth zenturies, with the themes for 
poetic plays drawn first from the Jatakas and later, through contact with 
Siam, from Hindu sources such as the Raraayana. 

. Our last dynasty had its court at Mandalay (1857-1885) and here were 
pathetéd poets, dramatists, and writers of chronicle. Their works were 
inscribed on heavy paper foilos, folded in pleats, called parabaiks, and 
often were very beautifully illustrated in vivid colour. (Ses Training 
Elephants, Plate 38 in the art section). With the British annexation of 
Burma in: 1885 came new forces which were completely to change the 
patterns of Burmese writing: the printing press and the influence of 
Western education and literature. -Our classical dramas in’ court style 
gave way to plays for a less refined audience, and these, in turn, to popular 
novels based on Western models. . 


Thus the first Burmese novel, published ir 1904, was à y ekilfil resetting, 


with Burmese characters in a Burmese scene, of Dumas’ Count of Monte 
Cristo, so well done that, our graridmothers used to speak with real 
. affection of the ill-fated raft-man Maung “fin Maung and his perilous 
` adventures. There followed a spate of simiar novels which were written 
obviously for entertainment. Sherlock Ho mes appeared among us, in 
gaungbaung and pasoe, as the Burmese deteczive Maung Sar. Sha, and the 
Burmese East Lynne was caled Ratanabon. 
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To understand what happened to Burmese writing in the first decades 
of this century—the apparent total abandonment of our old literary 
traditions in favour of imitation of sometimes rather-mediocre Western 
authors—we must remember that our most promising young men became 
civil servants for the British, and though for the most part they retained 
their Buddhist religion, looked to England for their culture and enter- 
tainment as much as for their livelihood. It was only in the 1920’s when 
agitation for independence Jed to a national awakening, that Burmese 
classical literature came into the curricula of the schools and Rangoon 
University, and serious writing in Burmese was supported by the. cultural 
leaders of the country. 


During this dark period for Burmese writing the outstanding figure 
among those who resisted the trend to English was the novelist U Lat, 
whose Shwe-pyi-soe and Sa-be-bin were first published about fifty years 
ago. To-day U Lat's books seem effusive and disorganized, more like 
anthologies of descriptive passages mixed with narrative than novels, 
but he did have vitality of a kind and he did focus his attention on a real 
Burma and the radically changing conditions of a transition period. The 
clash of cultures was U Lat's major theme. His caricature of an ‘ England- 
returned’ student who would not sit on a mat because of his trousers 
nor let his father enter the room where he and his wife were dining, 1s a 
little classic. . 


Most of U Lat's contemporaries in the novel were little better than 
hacks, who occasionally attempted realism but more often turned out 
*' penny-dreadfuls, However, Ledipandita U Maung Gyi, the editor of 
Dagon, a Burmese monthly now defunct, produced some multi-volume 
accounts of the last days of the Burmese aristocracy which, though 
long-winded and loosely writen, are not unentertaining. And Nay-yi-yi, 
by P. Monin, is still remembered, among the realistic novels of the period, 
as a Work of considerable merit. 


Soon.after the First World War, political consciousness began to 
increase among the Burmese, particularly in student circles. The Young 
Men's and Young Women's Buddhist Associations, modelled on the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., became centres of the independence movement, 
and the rising tide of nationalism found expression in the work of a new 
generation of, writers. It was customary for these new writers to take 
pseudonyms, both to conceal their identities from the authorities and, by 
using several pen names, to make the number of those in the movement 
seem larger. To-day, these pseudonyms are still maintained—a badge 
of honour, as it were—and many younger writers have taken up the 
fashion. 
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One of the leading Han oe of Burmese nationalism, the poet U Lun, 
“wrote under the names of ‘ Mr. Maun g Hmeing ' (to ridicule the anglicized 
‘Burman who prefixed their names with a * Mr.) and ‘Thakin Kodaw 
Hmaing.’. (‘ Thakin, or ‘ master,’ is the Eurmese equivalent to ‘ sahib? - 


^ . jh India;and was the prefix adopted by many of our Resistance leaders | 


who; formed their own Thakin. party to Grive out the Britisa masters). 
U Lun took an old Burmese poetic form, tae /aygyogyi, and developed it, - 
.to serve his modern need. Though a poet -o the core, he did not hesitate 


to put his whole art at the service of the fight for freedom. His odes 
_ extolled the glories of Burma's. great past and exhorted his countrymen , 
to throw off the foreign yoke. The varying moods of U Lun's poetry are 


: those of a nation going through the-painful slow ordeal of rebirth. From 


. month to month, he recorded the struggle end stirred us to further effort. | 


In the 1930's, there sprang upin the precincts of Rangoon University 
a literary movement called Khitsan (* experimen: for a new age") which has’ 
left a deep. impression on all subesquent Burmese writing.. One foreign. 
‘critic has compared the Khitsan renaissance to the Imagist movement in 
Anglo-American poetry, and, to be sure, “hera was in-both schools the 
same" emphasis on simplicity, directness, and purity of language. ‘But 
the inspiration for the Burmese movemert was.indigenous: it was the . 
concentrated limpid beauty of the lithic writings left by the pagoda- 
building people of Pagan. . In these old inscriptions, collected and trans- 
literated by scholars such as Duroiselle, Elagden, Luce-and Pe Maung 
Tin, the Khitsan writers found a a native style to emulate which left no room 
for the excess word. | 
The leaders of this movement, all gradaates of Rangoon University, 
came to be known as the ‘triumvirate’; trey were U Sein Tin, U Thein . 
Han, and U Wun.. All were deeply committed to the independence. 
struggle, but- their writing was less directly political than that of U Lun. 
They felt quite as keenly about literary as about political freedom, and.. 
in resisting literary conservatism they championed the freedom of the 
spirit. 

In this, U Sein Tin was particularly successful. He had jóined the Civil 
Service, and in essays, sketches and diaries waich he signed ' Theippan 
Maung Wa’ he wrote of the incidents and 5eople in.various walks of life 


. with whom be had come in contact as a district officer. U Sein Tin 


created a conversational style with short, simple sentences which shocked 
the orthodox but set a standard in Burmese pue that has found many 
followers. - - 

It was typical of U Thein Han that he ckes se as his pen name ihe word 
E Zawgyi, which means a worker of wondezs—an alchemist or magician. 
As Librarian of the University, Thein Han was deep'in books and steeped 


in the history and customs of old Burma. As literary alchemist he trans- 
muted the dusty records into poems and essays which made our past shine 
with a new brilliance—a romantic view, perhaps, but one which served to 
remind us that the strength of the struggle for freedom Was inherent in 
our people. 

The third founding member of the Khitsan group was U Wan, one of 
the finest scholars our University has produced. Writing as * Minthuwun,’ 
he has also become. a leading poet; he well deserves the high tribute which 
Gordon Luce, the inspired interpreter of Burmese culture has paid him: 
" Minthuwun is a son of the Irrawaddy Delta, born almost within the 
sound of the sea. For all the alien influences around him, his language is 
Burmese pure and undefiled. His themes, too, are Burmese,- Buddhist 
and even traditional. He is a scholar who has drunk deep of ancient 
Burma—of Pali, Pyu, Old Mon and Old Burmese. Yet few of his poems 
are burdened with scholarship.: Long-winded rigmarole is utterly 
eschewed. With a few simple, artful touches the poet stamps his own 
image on the mind. He delights in homeliness, colloquiality, in village 
life and nursery ditties. Even out of sweetness comes forth strength, the 
strength of delicacy, of one who knows and trusts his feelings and dares 
show them, of one who looks into his heart and writes." 

A number of the Khitsan writers, and particularly those who wrote 
stories, were also good translators. They affiliated themselves with a 
more formal organization, the Burma, Education Extension Association, 
writing and translating for its bilingual magazine The World of Books. 
This little review had an influence out of all proportion to its very modest 
size and format; in its pages the seeds were sown for our modern literary 
renaissance. 

Perhaps I should pause here to record the debt ich so many of us 
Burmese writers owe to another great Englishman who, like Gordon 
Luce, has spent most of his life in Burma. J. S. Furnivall has written the 
definitive study of our political economy, and, because he has been able 
to understand us as few other Westerners have ever done, inspired many 
of our intellectuals with the self-confidence they needed to stand on their 
own feet and express themselves. Furnivall not only founded the Burma 
Education Extension Association, but has also been one of the moving 
spirits behind the Journal of the Burma Research Society, which, since 
1910, has provided publication for the scholarly papers of our scientists 
and historians. 

If Burma to-day has a socialist philosophy of government, it may well 
be because, in the 1930's, so many of our students read the books which 
came out to us from Victor Gollancz's Left Book Club in London. The 
ideas of Marx reached Burma not from Russia but by way of England, 
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so that we think in terms of a social welfare democracy, not of a totali- | 
tarian dictatorship. One of. these young intellectuals at the University 

of Rangoon, who was then known simply as Ko Nu (later to become 

Thakin Nu, the Resistance leader, and now Prime Minister U Nu of the 
Union of Burma), hit upon the idea of starting £ Burmese book club along. 
the lines of the Left Book Club. Thus the Nagani (Red Dragon) Book 

Club was born. It translated. into Burmese the leftist ’ books of John .. 
Strachey and others, and also encouraged our own writers to turn their 
attention to social problems and the struggle against colonialism. 


Often. the propaganda novels of this period. were pretty poor stuff— 
laboured and tedious concoctions about the deep misery of the poor and : 
the exploited in a capitalist, colonial sociz 
enough literary quality to be convincing. Two, in particular, are worth 
mention: Tet Phongyi by Thein Pe and Mein-ma-ba-wa by the ioe 
woman novelist. Khin Khin Lay. | 


Tet Phongyi (The Modern Monk) is a vigorous indictment of some 
of our Buddhist monks who do not strictly observe the precepts to which 
they are bound by their holy order, the Sangha. In recent iimes many of 
them have become too secularized, meddling ir politics, holding demon- 
strations and even engaging in criminal activities behind the protection — 
.of the saffron robe. 


Daw Khin Khin Lay sM ein-ma-ba- -wa (The Life of a Woman) i is a fine 
study of the lot of a'peasarit woman in the rural society which is prover- 
bially poor. It has been compared to Pearl Buzk's Good Earth, and not 
unfavourably. The condition of the countrysice, the plight of the. peas- 
ants, who only know how to work hard anc then spend their earnings in, -. 
giving charity, the human character of the all-enduring mother and her. : 
two sons, one an honest labouring swain, the other an incorrigible - 
criminal—these.are the chief, and memoraLl2, zeatures of the story. 


In 1942 the war, which had at first seemec only a distant threat, struck 
Burma in full violence, wreaking frightful destruction: We were bombed | ` 
and burned once as the. Japanese forced the British to retreat, and then ` 
once more, a few years later, when the tide turned and the Anglo-American 
forces drove the Japanese out again. The <ot of our writers in the war 
. years, like that; of all other Burmese, was a hard cne. The Japanese, whom . 
some had mistakenly welcomed as liberators of the Asian from colonialism; 
proved instead to be chiefly interested in drairing our country ofits wealth, 
which they did with a cruel disregard of human rights. The most 
important novel of this period is U Nu's Fet-set Pabe Kwai (Man, the ` 
Wolf of Man). .U Nu has always maintained that he would far rather be . 

a writer than a politician ane as soon as is was released from: detention N 
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after the British retreat he wrote this book, which deals with the experien- 
ces of a young Burman jailed through thé machinations of unscrupulous 
bureaucrats. 

Soon after Burma's liberation from Japanese rule, some of our writers 
began, quite naturally, to produce novels about the war. Outstanding 
among them was Nga Ba by Htin Fatt, a member of the Khitsan group 
noted for the lively style and incisive satire of his earlier stories. Nga Ba, 
the book's central character, is a farmer who reacts in a typically Burmese 
way to the sudden changes in his rural life under the Japanese. .A true 
Burman, he is as steadfastly optimistic as he is easily excited. 

Both the Burma Education Extension Association and the Nagani Book 
Club were suppressed by the Japanese, but their place has been taken by 
a new and far larger organization, the Burma Translation Society. Spon- 
sored by Prime Minister U Nu, who takes a close personal interest in its 
work, the Society is now the biggest publisher in Burma, turning out text- 
books, an educational monthly magazine, the Burmese Encyclopedia, 
series devoted to popular knowledge and the sciences, and many other 
works. 

To encourage good writingin Burmese, the B.T.s. has established the Sape 
Beikman Prizes, which, like the Pulitzer Prizes, are awarded to meri- 
torious works in different categories. The first novel to win an award, in 
1949— and it was chosen from among sixty-six entries—was * Min Aung’s 
Mo Auk Mye Bin (The Earth under the Sky), a story of peasant life with 
such typical situations as the harsh Jandlord and the philandering son of 
a good father. 

The next year my own (or should I say ‘ Tet Toe’s °) novel Min Hmu Dan 
(The Civil Servant) was honoured with the prize. Going back to pre-war 
days, I tried in this novel to give a true picture of the overbearing attitudes 
of certain British officials. 

We Burmese are justly proud of our new and democratic army, the 
subject of a novel by * Tha Du’ which next won the Sape Beikman award. 
An old-timer, Sagaing U Po Thin, was recognized in 1954 for a tale of 
ancient Burma, while the most recent prize went to a woman writer, 
‘Ma Ma Lay.’ Her Mon Ywe Mahu (Not That He Hates) revolves around 
an ill-fated young girl, brought up in the orthodox Burmese way, who 
marries an éxtremely Westernized man several years her senior. 

Perhaps none of these prize books are masterpieces, but there is no 
question that the Burmese novel has come a long way in fifty years. We 
have moved from outright cribbings or poor imitations of Western 
romances to realistic and serious treatments of themes, human and social, 
which closely affect the average citizen. Our writers are also making 
progress in the short story. This form was unknown to our ancestors 
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and our best efforts in it still fall far short of the subtlety and ‘technical 
virtuosity which we find in Western writiag, but an eager public gives 


good: support to a number of poplar magazines and the standard is^ 
slowly rising. One thing which we badly -ack is good literary criticism. 


That stage of sophistication has not.yet beer -eached, and there is little. . 


effort, outside the University, to make the teste of the reading public more 
discriminating. 

Thus far I have concentrated on our writing in Burmese. It is t the 
language of the country (though the different regional peoples have their: 
own languages; too) and there is no longer any need for our authors to 
take up English unless they wish to reaca ai audience abroad. The 


| . future of our literature will lie with the writers who use Burrnese. 


The Rector of Rangoon University, Dr. Htin Aung, commands a first- 


rate English prose-style. Oxford University Press has published his — i 


adptations of Burmese Folktales and a dzünitive study, with sample 
translations, of Burmese Drama. 

; Among the versatile of our authors is the poet, musicologist, and story 
writer U Khin Zaw, or ‘K,’ whose delight-ul autobiography, Burma in 


My Lifetime, half personal reminiscence, helf informal history, has been.. -. 


serialized in The Guardian, an English-language magazine published in 
Rangoon which can be found in some American libraries. The editor of 
The Guardian, Dr. Maung Maung, i is the autaor of Burma in the Family of 
Nations, published in English in Holland; bs has also written a series of ' 
profiles-of prominent living Burmese for his magazine, which is the vehicle - 
for the best creative writing being done in English in Burma to-day. ` 
Among his contributors are two very gifted: young men who write both 
stories and verse: U Mya Sein and U Win Fe. As our principal literary 
- ambassador abroad, The Guardian is invaluable. 

U Maung Maung Pye, a journalist, has prcduced a book of humorous 
essays and sketches, and another on the Burmese kitigs, both published ' 
locally in Rangoon. .And one can learn a great deal about the Burmese 
people from the work of U Nu. -He writes originally in Burmese, but «^. 
his novel; Man, the Wolf of Man, ably transleted by * K ° was serialized in ` 
The Guardian, while, his didactic play, The People Win T hrough, has been 
published (and produced) in America, as is the case with Lis highly . 
personal ‘account of Burma Under the Japanese. 

Finally; there is the engaging and very informative Burmese Family of 
Daw. Mi Mi Khaing. Published in India, it & an autobiographical sketch . . 
Which gives a comprehensive account of. the customs of the Burmese in js 
modern times. mE M 
. From Perspective of Burma: an Atlantic me supplement. : 
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The Peoples of Central Asia 


PAST AND PRESENT DISTRIBUTION 


HE indigenous population of Central Asia belongs to two racial 
T linguistic groups—Turkic and Iranian. The first embraces the 

Uzbeks, Kirgiz, Kara-Kalpaks and Turkmens while the Tadzhiks 
representing the ancient, pre-Turkic population constitute the second. 
But the linguistic frontiers are not so clear-cut. Not only do they 
spread into China, Afghanistan and Persia, but within Central Asia 
itself they overlap in the border areas of the republics. The results of this 
vary from one region to another; thus in the towns situated between 
Leninabad and Bukhara both Tadzhik and Uzbek are spoken, while in 
the Khorezm region where Uzbek, Turkmen and Kara-Kalpak overlap 
as well as in the lands along the Uzbek-Turkmen frontier, dialects 
originating from the mixture of languages are spoken. 

The peoples’ way of life was profoundly affected by the coming of the 
Russians, but only the Revolution and the changes arising from it have 
radically checked its natural development. The distinction between the 
nomadic and settled population, once so obvious, has disappeared which 
also to some extent applies to the subdivision of the second group into 
town-dwellers and agricultural people, the latter being due to the modern 
economic developments which have caused migration to the new industrial 
centres. 

In the late 1920’s and early 1930’s the Soviet authorities carried out a 
great campaign against nomadism which as an unstable element eluded 
close control by the Government. The action resulted in a great loss of 
human life and in mass destruction of the nomad's cattle, the latter being 
so grave that in the following decades the economic life of the area could 
not recover from the blow. It may be surmised that the suppression of 
nomadism had some influence on the state of religion, for though on the 
one hand the hold of Islam on the country has been undermined as a result 
of the anti-religious policy of the Government, on the other its hold in 
various districts may have become more. marked as compared with its 
- state in the past when its influence on the nomads was very limited. 

The changing pattern of life is also responsible for the fact that the 
confusing word “ Sart ” has become obsolete. Before the Revolution it 
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was more or less synonymous with “ Tadzh k,” being used by the Uzbeks ' 
to denote the descendants of the settled pcpulation whom the ancestors ~ 
of the Uzbeks, had subdued. Indeed, after 1917 such an old distinction - 
| between the conquerors and the conquered Aas little sense, wee oo are. 
confronted by.a more formidable conquercr. 
In some respects the Revolution introduced a measure of cic 
unity into the life of Central Asia. The old distinction between the agri- ' 
cultural and cattle-breeding areas has become less acute owing to 'the 
'suppression of nomadism and expansion of agriculture into the formerly. 
waste lands. The territory, before the Revolution constituting the govern- 
orates of Turkestan and the Steppe Region. has been split into a number 
of republics whose pseudo-national character is an attempt to shatter the - 
religious and to à large extent racial and linguistic unity of the area. 
This has ‘necessitated the, introduction of ar. unequivocal nomenclature 
making the division even more definite, as cen be clearly seen in the case - 
of the Kazakhs who before the Revolution were known as Kirgiz-Kaysaks, 
Kirgiz-Kazaks, or simply Kirgiz, in | order to distinguish them from the 
. Cossack’ settlers." : 
During the Soviet regime there has been a considerable exodus of 
people from the Central: Asian républics:-nto neighbouring countries, 
particularly during the collectivization period of 1928-32, The principal 
emigration was of;Kazakhs into Sinkiang. There is no record of the 
numbers involved, but à comparison of the 1226 and 1939 Soviet censuses 
showed a fall of nearly one million in the total number of Kazakhs in the 
U.S.S.R. Migrations of other peoples into Pei sia and Afghanistaa were on 
a comparatively s small scale. ! 


THE TADZHIKS 


The Tadzhiks, the oldest of the Central Asian peoples, are descendants’ 
of the Soghdians, Khorezmians, Bactrians and the nomad Saki. Accord- 
ing to Bartol’d, the word “ Tadzhik ” is derived from Tay, the name of 
an-Arab tribe. In the.tenth century, Tàzi, a corruption of Tay, was used 
locally as a generic term for all Muslims. - In the eleventh century the. 
nomad Turkic invaders called zhe settled population Tadzhik. . In the 
eleventh - century the Tadzhiks.began to los» their former political pre- . 
dominancé in Central Asia which passed. to the Turks, though they : 
retained their own culture. 

The Tadzhiks constitute the majority o? -the population of Soviet 
Tadzhikistan. The census of 1939 revealed that the republic had a popula- 
tion of 1,485,000, 59-5 per cent of whom weze Tadzhiks. By April, 1956 ` 
the total population had risen to 1 800, 000. t is convenient to divide the 
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Soviet Tadzhiks into two groups: the people of the mountains, and the 
plain dwellers. The latter live in the lowland areas of the republic and in 
some parts of Uzbekistan (Fergana, Samarkand, Bukhara) where their 
total number in 1939 was 317,000, or 5-1 per cent of the population. 
There are some in Kirgizia, and also in southern Kazakhstan. 

The highland Tadzhiks are a very distinctive group even though their 
number is not large—only some tens of thousands according to Tokarev. 
Until the Revolution their region together with the Gorno-Badakhshan 
oblast was officially known as Eastern Bukhara and belonged to the 
khanate of that name. Its population was called by outsiders Galcha, 
originally Garcha, a name derived from gar a mountain. 

The ethnic character of the highland area is far from uniform. On the 
upper reaches of the Pyandzh dwell isolated groups, the so-called national- 
ities of the Cis-Pamir region (pripamirskiye narodnosti), which have not 
yet been completely assimilated by the highland Tadzhiks. Among them 
by far the largest group are the Shugnani, of whom there were over 
21,000 in 1926, at the confluence of the Shakdara and the Gunt, and the 
Gunt and the Pyandzh. Though for the purposes of education and litera- 
ture they use Tadzhik, among themselves they speak their own dialects, 
with the exception of the small group of Tadzhik-speaking Goranis. 
The process of the assimilation of such peoples by the Tadzhiks 1s far 
more advanced in the regions of Darvaz and Karategin where only faint 
traces of the old tribal division survive, In the north an interesting group 
of about 2,500 has preserved its identity; these are the Yagnob in the 
Yagnob valley, whose language is regarded as the only surviving descendant 
of that spoken by the ancient Soghdians. Another small nationality of 
some interest are the Makedoni near the Iskanderkul lake who regard 
themselves as descendants of the Macedonian invaders. It is, however, 
interesting to note that the anthropological research of L.v. Oshanin 
reveals a very large degree of racial uniformity among the various peoples 
of Tadzhikistan, which is especially apparent in its highland area. 

There are more Tadzhiks living outside Tadzhikistan than within its 
borders. - In Afghanistan they represent descendants of its ancient agri- 
cultural people and their number is estimated at 2,100,000. They form 
compact national groups in the province of Badakhshan, the valley of 
the Hari Rud and some regions on the southern slopes of the Hindu 
Kush. There are considerable Tadzhik elements mixed with other peoples 
in nearly all parts of Afghanistan, and in Persia between Nishapur and 
Sabzavar. There are estimated to be some 17,000 Tadzhiks in Sinkiang. 

The word “ Uzbek” first appeared in history as a personal name borne 
by Uzbek (1312-40), one of the khans of the Golden Horde, who pro- 
moted the spread of Islam so that subsequently Muslim members of the 
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. national greatness of the Uzbeks soon enced owing to Persian pressure . . 
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Horde became known as Uzbeks. After its break-up the Uzbexs emerged 

under Kan Abulkhair (d. 1468) as a'tribal federation in what is now known | 
às western Kazakhstan. They first came into 2rominence at the turn of 
the fifteenth century when under the leadzrship of Shaybani they con- 
quered the agricultural areas of Central Asia. The short period of the. 


On their lands and separatist tendencies of their minor rulers. Though 
they constituted a very large proportion of ta2 population in the Khanates 
of Bukhara, Khiva and Kokand, they dri not achieve even nominal - 
national unity until in 1924 the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic was. 
created. In this connexion it is interesting t; note that Turkestan (Yasy), 


, a- holy city of the’ Uzbeks containing tlie <omb of Ahmed Yassavi, a 


twelfth century Sufi poet and prophet, is nov included in Kazakhstan. 


à : THE UZBEKS. 


In 1939 the population of Uzbekistan amounted to 6 ,282,000 of I | 


/4.845,100 were Uzbeks; bv April, 1956-the total population had risen 


, to 7, 300, 000. Within Uzbekistan the Uzbeks live in several large groups: 


the Uzbeks of Khiva on the lower Amu-Da~ya, on the lower and middle 
Zeravshan, on the Kashka-Dar’ya, and the, Uzbeks of Fergana on the 


‘upper Syr-Dar’ya.. Outside Uzbekistan taey are found in the other 


Central Asian republics: in Tadzhikistan they constitute 23-8 per cent of 
the population and they are most numerous round Leninabad, Stalinabad 
and Kulyab; in Turkmenistan they form 8-5 per cent of the population, 
and are found mainly in the Chardzhou anc Tashauz oblasts; in Kirgizia l 
they live in the Osh and Dzhalal-Abad PIE and i in. Kazakhstan i in the ; 
South-Kazakhstan oblast. n 

Some traces of the old tribal particularis of the Uzbeks have survived 
into the modern period. In the middle of the nineteenth century they were.. 


still conscious of their. old division into ninety-seven tribes. Among those,’ . - 


apart from the purely Uzbek ones, were Turxic tribes of pre-Uz>ek origin — . 
(the. Kangly, Karluk, Uygur) and some even of pre-Mongol origin . 


(Dzhelair, Nayman, Kytay, Tatar, Mogol, Earlas, Chagatay, Merkit and 


others). - The process of the consolidation of the Uzbeks into a single 
people is still going on. In the Fergana valley there survive some distinct 
Turkic groups, the Kipchak, and Tyurk, whick are still aware of their, ' 
distinct origin and preserve their own way of iife with its emphasis on 
nomadism. The Kurama on the banks of the Angren, south of Tashkent, 
are an intermediate group between the Kazakts and the Uzbeks. . The 
Uzbeks of northern Khorezm -call therrselves - Mangyts, X ungrats, 


Kipchaks, and some. Uzbek groups in soutierr Tadzhikistan have pre- ^ 


served their tribal hames: RNS Karluk, Barlas, Haba and others. 
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Beside the tribal names, "Beiore the Revolution other names were currently 
derived from the places of settlement of the population; thus various 
groups styled themselves ** men of Bukhara, Khiva, Tashkent " etc. 

The term “ Uzbek” originally denoted the politically predonunant 
group in the three Central Asian khanates, but as the process of amal- 
gamation of the conquerors and the conquered advanced, the distinction 
became increasingly vague and other terms were invented to denote 
various groups of the population; among those the largest group were 
the Sarts, mentioned above. 

Outside the borders of the Soviet Union Heke are about one million 
Uzbeks in Afghanistan; the great majority are settled to the south of the 
Turkmens in Afghan Turkestan. There are about 8,000 in Sinkiang. 


THE TURKMENS 


The problem of the origin of the word “ Turkmen " has not as yet been 
finally solved, for though the meaning of its first part is obvious, the 
second is still disputable. The most acceptable explanation seems to be 
that it is derived from the Persian turk-manend “‘ similar to a Turk." 

The Turkmens associate their origin with a legendary tribal chief 
Oguz-khan. The Oguz people appear in historical sources of the eighth 
century as a powerful tribal federation on the lower Syr-Dar’ya. At the 
end of the tenth century they began to migrate southwards and establish 
themselves on the Zeravshan, and there those of them who submitted to 
the influence of the culture of the settled population and accepted Islam 
came to be known as Turkmens. But it is erroneous to regard them as 
descendants of Turkic-speaking nomads from the north and north-east. 
Their language, belonging to the south-western branch of Turkiclanguages, 
relates them to the Osmanli Turks and the Azerbaydzhanis. Anthropo- 
logically the long-headed Turkmens are also distinct among the Central 
Asian peoples and related to the ancient Trans-Caspian steppe race. 
The above evidence suggests a mixed origin. 

In 1939 the population of Turkmenistan was 1,254,000, but at the same 
time the total number of Turkmens in the Soviet Union was 812,000. 
By April, 1956 the population of the republic had risen to 1,400,000, the 
Turkmens constituting 59-2 per cent of the total. An unspecified number 
of them are found in Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, Kazakhstan, Kara- 
Kalpakia and the northern Caucasus. | | | 

Old tribal divisions still survive in Turkmenistan. The largest tribe is 
the Tekkeh in the south-west, where they are concentrated mainly in the 
oblasts of Mary and Ashkhabad; there is a small number also in Persia 
and Afghanistan. Their neighbours are the Saryk and Salop in the Mary 
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oasis. The Ersari live on the left bank of the middle Amu-Dar’ya, the 
Yamuts (lomudy) on the eastern and western »orders of the Kara-Kum 
desert, and parts of the oasis of Khiva are >ccupied by the Chaudor and 
Goklan. The Turkmens outside the borders of the Soviet Union have 
nearly everywhere preserved their tribal division. 

‘They are scattered over a large area between north-weste-n Afghanistan 
and the western border of the Syrian desert. Their number in Afghanistan 
is estimated at 380,000 and they occupy zhe northern part of Afghan 
Turkestan. The 200,000 Persian Turkmens are mainly concentrated in : 
the regions adjoining the country's northerr. border. In Turkey there are 
70,000: of them, but they have been largely assimilated; in Irak their | 
number is 80,000 and in Syria 30,000. 


THE KIRGIZ 


The meaning of the word Kirgiz (or Kyrgiz) is obscure though the 
Kirgiz themselves derive it from Ayrk-kyz meaning "forty girls," this 
being a reminiscence of the legendary number of maid-servants of a khan's. 
daughter. The Kirgiz are of a mixed origin -they are descended from the 
tribes and peoples which originally lived inthe Tvan’-Shan’ as well as from | 
the tribes which in the distant past colonized the lands at the sources of 
the Yenisey and were known as the Kirgiz. Among the peoples of Central 
Asia they are distinguished by their anthropological-type s they display 
most clearly the racial characteristics of the Mongols. 
^ In 1939 the number of Kirgiz in the Soviet Union was 884,000. At the 
same time the total population of Kirgizia amounted to 1,459,000, the. 
Kirgiz constituting 51:7 per cent; by April 1956 the population of the 
republic had risen to 1,900,000. In Uzbekistan there are 39,000 Kirgiz, 
mainly in the Namangan, Andizhan and Ferzana oblasts; in Tadzhikistan 
they are found in the western Pamirs, and some “ive in Kaze khstan. They 
have preserved their tribal division; they are d vided into two so-called 
* wings," the On (right) and the Sol (left); each is further divided and 
subdivided, but the mutual relationship of these divisions is not clear. 
This system was already in existence in the lifetime of Genghiz Khan 
and in the Mongol period it was extended to other peoples, but in Central 
Asia it is limited to the Kirgiz. 

Outside the Soviet Union 15,000 Kirgiz live in Afghanistan, about 
75,000 in Sinkiang, some in northern Paksstar and isolated groups in 
Mongolia. | 


THE KAZAKES 


The derivation of the word “ Kazakh " is not clear. Thouga the Kazakhs 
believe that it is derived from kas-ak, “ a white goose,” this explanation is 
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unacceptable to scholars. “ Kazakh ” is common to the Turkic languages 
where it denotes free men of the steppes, invaders. 

The Kazakhs first entered history in 1456 when two sons of Khan 
Barak, Girey and Dzhanibek, broke away from their suzerain, Usbek 
Khan Abulkhair, and departed with their people to the west. After 
Abulkhair’s death a further group of his subjects joined them and by the 
end of the fifteenth century the Kazakh federation in the steppes of eastern 
Kazakhstan possessed considerable political power. At some indefinite 
time it fell into three hordes (zhuz): the Greater, Middle and Lesser, and 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century from among the last emerged 
the Interior Horde. Some traces of this division still survive. The Kazakhs 
were the first people of that part of Asia to become dependent on Russia; 
in 1723 the invading Kalmyks defeated the Greater Horde and threatened 
the others, which caused the Lesser and Middle Hordes to seek Russian 
protection, but the Greater Horde did not recognize Russian suzerainty 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Traces of the tribes which originally formed the Kazakh people still 
survive in the names of “ generations " and * clans." Their names and 
the historical traditions connected with them prove that the Kazakhs were 
descended from Turkic and Mongol ethnic groups. The older, Turkic, 
element represents descendants of the Turkic tribes which originally 
inhabited the steppe lands round the Aral Sea: the Mongol admixture was 
added by their amalgamation with some Mongol tribes which penetrated 
into that area in the period of Genghiz Khan. Thus the process of the 
formation of the Kazakh people took place before the fifteenth century 
when they first emerged as a distinct national group. 

]n 1939 there were 3,100,000 Kazakhs in the Soviet Union; at that 
time Kazakhstan had a total population of 6,146,000, the Kazakhs and 
Russians together constituting 80 per cent. By April, 1956 the population 
increased to 8,500,000; the proportion of Kazakhs to other national 
groups is unknown. In 1939 the number of Kazakhs in Uzbekistan was 
305,000; figures for the other Central Asian republics are not given. 
They also live in western Siberia and on the upper and middle Volga. 
Outside the Soviet Union there are about 350,000 in Sinkiang and. some 
in Mongolia. 


THE KARA-KALPAKS 


H 


Though the word Kara-Kalpak means “a black cap," the origin of 
the Kara-Kalpaks is somewhat obscure. It is believed that they are 
descended from the Turkic tribes which in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
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were collectively known as the Pechenegs. It should, do ever, be borne ^ 


_. in mind that the Pechenegs were ethnically an extremely complex group.. i 
The Kara-Kalpaks are first mentioned in. historical sources in: the: 
| sixteenth century; at that time they- occupied lands on the lower reaches. Hu 


of the Syr-Dar'ya:and were known'as the "lower" Kara-Kalpaks to - 
distinguish them from the “ upper " Kara-Kalpaks who in the seventeenth _ 
century lived’ on the middle reaches of that river. In the eighteenth - 
. century the Kazakh.pressure made the “ upper " Kara-Kalpaks move to ` 
the lands on the Zeravshan ančto Fergana, and -he “ lower" to the delta ` 
, of the Amu-Dar ya. The history of the Kare-Kalpaks is closely connected 
with that of the Kazakhs and Uzbeks, and taeir tribal organization is uu 
similar to that of those two peoples. a 

In 1939 there were 185,800 Kara-Kalpaks ir : tlie Soviet Union. Out-" 
_sidé Kara-Kalpakia there are some in the Fergana, Bukhara and Khorezm 
oblasts of Uzbekistan, and thére are small grcups in. Kazakhstan and 
Turkmenistan. About 2, 000 live in Afghanis. tan. 
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; Apri auei are -invited for, the following 
new posts 


SENI OR LECTURER IN 
ORIENTAL CIVILIZATION 


SEN'TOR LECTURER OR 


. NEW ZEALAND 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
.OF WELLINGTON 


. p 
5 LECTURER IN 


ASIAN STUDIES 
& i 


Applications are invited for the above- 


mentioned 'post. Applicants should bave 
specialized .in either the Economic or the 
Political problems of Asia and should be 
prepared to lecture in both these fields. 


The salary will be £1,250 rising by annual 
increments to £1,700 per annum, The 
initial salary will be determined accordirg 
to the qualifications and. experience of the 
appointee. Approved fares to Wellingtcn 
will be allowed for the appointee, his wice 
and’ children together with actual removal 

. expenses within certain limits," 


Further particulars and information as 


to the method of application may be obtained ' 


from the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Applications close; in New Zealard and 
London, on 30th iiie 1960. 
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LECTURER IN INDONESIAN 
AND JAVANESE 


Ir 1960 the College will become part ‘of the 
Aus. ralian National University and its present 
functions will be continued. Further details 
of the esscciation are givenir. the information 
shee:s for applicants. 

Sxlary ranges are now under r2view. At 
present they are as fcllows: 

Senior Lecturer £A2, 182 — 80 — £42,552 

. Lecine £A1,502 - 75 - £A2,102 - 

Commencing salaries will be in accordance 
with Cualifications and experience. 

Farther -nformation anc the summary . 


forms whizh must accompany an application . . 


may be obtained from the Secretary,- 
Asseciaticn of Universities of the British 
Conmorwealth, 36 Gerdor Square, 
Lomion, W.C.L, with whori twc copies of 
eack zpplicztion must also be lodzed. 

- Aoplications close, in Australia ` and 
Lorrion, on 16th July, 1969.- 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


ds Amalgamating NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED ard. GRINDLAYS BANK. LIMITED 
(Established 1863) ( E 1828) 
' Head Office : i 
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National Bank of Pakistan 


(Incorporated under the National Bank cf Pakistan Ordinance 
No. XIX of 1949, and sponsored by the Government of Pakistan. 
The liability of members is limited.) : 


ESTABLISHED .948 


Authorised Capital  ... .. Pak. Rs. ..6,00,00,000 
Issued and Subscribed ... .. Pak. Bs.  6,00,00,000 
Paid-up .. Ms Na .. Pak. Rs.  1,50,00,000 
Reserve Fund - v ji .. Pak.Rs.  1,70,00,000 
Deposits Pak. Hs. 95,97,51,000 


With 138 branches id sub-branches throughout Pakistan and . 
foreign branches at Calcutta (India) D'keddah (Saudi Arabia), 
Baghdad (Iraq) and Hong Kong the bank is well equipped to trans- 
act Banking: business of every descriptiom for those at present 
trading or intending to trade with these countries.. 

Enquiries will be welcomed by: the London Manager at 

20 EASTCHEAP, LONLON, E.C.3 
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Reception to 
Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ELCOMING Mrs. Pandit, . Lord SPENS said: This Reception was 
Mss: when we thought we. were going to lose Mrs. Pandit. 

{am tremendously glad—and lam sure all of you are equally glad 
—that we have been reprieved, and that she has been sentenced to another 
term. Before I say a word or two about Mrs. Pandit, I would like to 
express on your behalf our appreciation that we have got His Excellency 
the High Commissioner for Pakistan on my left and His Excellency the 
Ambassador of Burma and Madame Aung Soe on my right. Now that 






is what I like at these gatherings when we have India, Pakistan and Burma . - 


all represented, as they ought to be, on great occasions. As one of our 
members has somewhat irreverently said, we have a great star here to-day 
and everyone has, as I knew they would, despite weather or any other 
difficulties, come to pay their tribute to Mrs. Pandit. | 

Tam going to tell a story which I do not-think Mrs. Pandit poe and 
I am not sure that it is one she will quite ápprove of. It is fourteen years 
since I first came to know Mrs. Pandit. It was on. 3rd. September, 1946, 
when I was summoned from Simla to Viceroy's House, Delhi, in order 
to organize a commission to enquire into the troubles that had recently 
taken place i in Calcutta. After a very busy day His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Lord Wavell] said to me: “ Chief Justice, I have got Pandit Nehru and 
Mrs. Pandit coming to dine with me to-night. I know they will want to 
talk politics.| There is only one person in whose- presence they cannot 
talk politics, ;and that is the Chief Justice of India. Will you make the 
fourth?” I,!of course, obeyed-that Viceregal command and the four of 
us dined—I do not suppose Mrs. Pandit remembers—alone in that little 
air-conditioned study of Lord Wavell. I can assure you that no politics 
were talked, and I outsat Pandit Nehru and his sister. The entry which 
I made in my diary was simply “ Invited to meet Pandit Nehru and Mrs. 
Pandit for the first time. They are the most. charming people socially.” 2 
I know that-every single person in this room-will agree that no oneis more, 
charming to meet than Mrs. Pandit socially. And you know what an 
enormous value that has been- to us- -and to India, and indeed to a great 
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many other countries in the world, because her charm and her ability at 
United. Nations and here in London have made a difference which I 
think very few of us can really properly realize. You know that when 
August of 1947 came, there were people im India and in England who 
thought—and indeed I am afraid a few of taem wished—that there should 
be a complete and: absolute break between tne United Kingdom and : 
India. It was, and has been, the statesmansh:p of Mr. Nehru, strongly 
reinforced by the social charm and talent cf his sister, that has preserved 
for us a greater measure of friendship than I think many in India and in 
- England could have hoped for at that time. We owe a tremendous debt 
to Mrs. Pandit for what she has done in preserving friendships and making 
new friendships between the two countries. 

I will pass on to what some of you knov is a frequent subject when I 
talk to you and one that is fraught with great anxiety in my heart. Here 
in this room are gathered together men znd women who know India 
and love.India, and have great experience o7 India, because most of you 
have spent long years of your life in that country. I always say it 1s the 
future about which I am so anxious. Who are taking the p-ace of the 
British who served in one way or another in India, who really got to 
know the people, and whom I believe quit» a few of the Ind:an people 
liked—some of us, if not all? Nowadays people go to India only for the 
matter of a short spell'of time. There are, of course, a few still who are 
spending their lives there but they are a diminishing quantity every year, 
and if the two countries are tc remain friendly, if we are really going to 
serve each other in the way I believe we havz in the past and as I hope we 
shall in-the future, then we have got to d» everything we possibly can. 
to maintain and make new friendships between the British and Indians 
in the generations to come. There is no one whc has been able to establish 
a greater measure of friendship between tke two countries and who, I 
am sure, as long as she lives will continue to encourage friendship between 
the two countries, than our honoured guest to-night, Mrs. Pandit. I do 
rejoice that I am not making x farewell speech. Every month we have, 
every month she is amongst us, is of value to both: our countries, and I 
therefore do give her the most hearty welcone kere and ask her if she will 
. honour us by addressing a few words to us. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. PANDIT 


. I am delighted to be here this afternoon I am gregarious by nature 
and J like meeting the human race, and whea I meet the right section of it 
that likes me it is a matter of great enjoyment so far as I am concerned. 
I am vety happy indeed that this is not a farewell party. Farewell parties 
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are sad, arid even though I fad i no intention, after giving up i post, of 
abandoning this country, inevitably some contàcts do fall by the wayside 
and so I am glad for that reason that I have another:term, as Lord Spens 
put it, of remaining here and taking advantage of all the friendship ‘and ' 
the warmth that has been extended to me. If my-term has i in any way at 
all been successful theri I think. it is ‘largely due to the encouragement I 
have received, because I do not think anybody can.really do their best 
unless they feel that they have people with them, and— particularly i in dip- 
`~ lomatic life—the people of the country to which one is accredited. But 
I willlet you into a secret and tell you that I do not feel as if Lwere accredit- 
ed here. Ihave always felt, and in fact behaved, and sometimes even spoken, 
 asifI belonged here. Those feelings must convey themselves to others 
and strengthen that bond which i is so valuable to me, and I hope is of some 
use to my friends. T 

I do remember the occasion Lord Spens spoke about because it was a 
very important one for me, though you may not know it. It was the step- 
ing-stone of my international career that night. Two days earlier I had 
a telegram from Lord. Wavell,.whom I had never met, asking me if I 
would accept the leadership of the Indian. delegation to the United 
Nations, and would I come to Delhi and discuss the matter with him. 
I was ina complete panic. I had been in public life for quite a while, but 
it was Indian| public life and my travels abroad had only been for purposes 
of pleasure, rest, recreation and so on, and I could not imagine myself 
going in any capacity to anything like the United Nations and being able 
to lead the delegation of India. So I went up to Delhi with many mis- 
givings for, on the one hand, I had to talk to: Lord Wavell, and/on the 
other I had to get my brief from Mahatma Gandhi, and you can imagine 
that I was feeling very nervous. I had had my talk with Lord. Wavell when 
we sat down! to dinner, and I do remember it was a very pleasant dinner 
party and the only thing I am sorry about is that if Lord Spens had allowed 
us to talk politics he might have been even imore impressed with us. But 
I am quite contented with the very mpg compliment that he has paid 
me. 

Being uh in England has been in: many ways something of a challenge, 
of course of quite a different nature to the challenge that one met 
in America or in Russia or at the United Nations. ` “But as there it was 
a question of building something up for our country, of establishing a 
position, here it'was a question of a danger rather: of letting oneself 
drift because there wasa relationship already, and although there .were 
some people'on both sides who were not terribly friendly or who did not 
look forward with any great enthusiam to an era of growing co-operation, 


there was a large enough number on both sides to make one feel a bit 
! 
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icine at dbost the future, ind it would. se been easy | for mie to come 
here and relax and say to myself, “ Well, everything is all right in the 
relationship’ between Britian and India: ‘gradually things will develop 
on the economic and cultural planes; our friendship will continue and 
the political things will sort themselves out." But I am glad <o say that 
my training was of the kind that never allows complacency in any part 


of my life, and I was determined not to upset the situation but to work | 


towards something more stable. I find in these organizations and associa- 
tions such as the one at which we are all present to-day the seeds of some- 
thing very useful. It is true that many of the members now are people 
who have had earlier contacts with India, but perhaps are not so well 
acquainted now and who are also perhaps no: terribly eager or enthu- 
siastic to keep alive the enthusiasm, the ideas and the ideals that are 
necessary to keep an association functioninz on a proper plane. Never- 
theless we have got to do something, because wken we pass on zhose who 
are younger than us will, with all. the goodwill possible towards India, 
still not know India, what it stood for, what i stands for. It will be a 
geographical expression; it will be something .n a history book, and I 
have this experience every day when Í go to speak at schools. I had a 
shattering experience when I was invited to the Political Society at Eton 


a couple of years ago. The subject was given tc me, and quite forgetting: 


that I would be speaking to boys who world have nothing more to do 


- with India, in whose homes the father, the uacle, the elder brother and so 


on would be no longer connected with Ind:a, I started as I would have 


X started at an earlier time by taking for granted that all of them had some 


contact with India and I was met with notiing but blank faces.. When 
question hour came I realized in a minute. of course, my mistake and 
tried to rectify it, and did rectify it in the process of answering questions. 

Now this is something we cannot allow to happen. We must, India and 
Great Britain must, remain closely weldec together for a number of 


reasons. The first and most obvious one, of course, is our past relation- . 
ship. To-day an independent India tries to Datt2rn herself in many ways 


on the pattern of this country, which stems from the education she has 
received, and the ideas and ideals she has accep-ed which are part of the 
design for living. Those two things are important enough, but the other 
thing which I look upon also as vital to our 2xiszence and to our survival 
in a difficult world is the fact that we are both members of an association 
of countries which can, if there is enough wisdom to guide them, really 
weave the pattern of the future in the work]. The talk of co-existence 
between the East and the West is likely to remain just talk, and certainly 


` if and when co-existence comes between Eas: and West it is going to be - 


a long job, after it begins to emerge, in establishing it. But what I am more 


x 
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interested in is the Commonwealth, which represents nations of varying 
degrees of development, different cultures, ways of living, and different 
religions and different races. If we can stick together because we share a 
common purpose, if we' can give and take between ourselves in such a 
way that a design can be evolved to which the weakest’ of us could sub- 
scribe along with the strongest, if there is a feeling that there is justice 
between us and that there is liberty and that we can all agree to differ 
and yet when it comes to those basic things on which the existence of 
nations depends, then we are altogether on the same side—if this sort of 
thing can be managed, then I think it will be the Commonwealth that will 
be the pattern for co-existence, and I think the Prime Ministers’ last 
Conference has given us a glimpse of the possibility of this. I have been 
one of those who have often thought to myself that these annual and 
bi-annual conferences, in which everybody congratulated each other 
round the table, could not possibly lead to much good. There is some- 
thing, I suppose, to be said for them because there is always something to 
be said for people getting together, but there are many question marks 
in my mind, and indeed in the minds of so many other people who think 
about this. But this time, although the situation we faced was a delicate 
one, although the time at which this Commonwealth Conference met was 
a delicate one, although many members were present.at the Conference 
who are new, who perhaps are full of ideas and enthusiasm which some of 
us did not quite share because we were a little more jaded, yet what happen- 
ed at this meeting was something which derived from the wisdom of the 
men collected round that table in Downing Street. I do think that so 
long as this kind of meeting can go on it must lead to a clearer assessment 
of our situation, to a clear and unequivocal condemnation of the things 
that might sabotage our relationship, and also an understanding of the 
joint part that we can play in the world. So I have a feeling that perhaps 
the day is not far distant when India and Great Britain—and I only 
mention these two not because I am belittling the other members of the 
Commonwealth, but merely because India was the first country that set 
the ball rolling for certain develópments in the Commonwealth and 
Great Britain because she is the mother country—have a vast part to. play 
in their respective regions, and their co-operation, trust and friendship 
and more and more links on more and more levels can, I think, be very 
valuable not only to ourselves but to the human race. That is why I 
would like to see very much more effort than there is on both. sides. 
In this I think we are guilty because we make much less effort than you 
do to maintain the old bonds and create new ones. This can only be 
done through younger people in creating in them the sense of greatness 
involved in this idea, and the sense of excitement in the building up of a 
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world or this little world of the Commoawealth in which we have a 


reflection of the larger pattern of the world ou:side. 
I do not have any concrete suggestions; I do not think there are any 


new suggestions. . There are plenty of thouzats, I suppose, in everyone's 


mind but they must be pursued and we must make it possible for the 


young from the various countries of the Corimonwealth to come to know | 
us all and to understand us better, so that they are not just members of a 
Commonwealth country in seme distant correr of the globe but are 
sharing in the adventure of building up and creating a new pattern. - 


I would, so wish to see more effort in Indm in welcoming young people 
there who could come not only as students but come with time to share 
our life, to see the way we live, what we do, £ssess our weaknesses and our 
strength. The reason that nothing so far has been done on a big scale 


has been because of the immediate concerr, which is to builc up India. 


to greater economic prosperity. But already, I think, we are aware of the 


` need because India is offering scholarships to students from the African 


countries. I wish it could be extended and I am sure it will be extended 
to the Western parts of the Commonwealth, and that this two-way 
traffic on the one hand and other things tha- are already being done here 
will together make. the younger generation realize that in Incia and in 
this country and in fact in all the membe- countries of the Common- 


: wealth there is work to. be done in laying the soundations for peace. I 
do think that if we can create a climate of friendship amongst ourselves, 
. if we can create tolerance amongst ourselves, and the strength that is 


required to know that we have to barge ahsad in the facé sometimes of 
disappointments, disagreements and so on, I really think we shall have 


f 


helped towards the achievement of all those ideas which are in the minds ` 


of the statesmen and which are referred to at various times by various 


names. So Í am not unduly disappointed about the Summit. Of course, - 


like everybody else, one's hopes were shatte-ed for the momeni and one 
does believe and hope, and I have faith thet. the talks that would have 
taken place will still take place and perhaps in a more frank atmosphere 
leading to a clearer understanding of each cther’s position and the road 
one can take towards reaching one’s goal. 3ut I do not think any such 
talks can ever really lead us to our objective, to the goal we have set 


ourselves of a peaceful and prosperous world, united in bonds of under- - 


; standing and co-operation, unless we—ths pzople—begin that work 


solidly in our countries, in our groups and in our Communities so that 
the right climate 1s created. 
I would like to thank you again very "s for your Kadis to me this 


evening. I have enjoyed this party more bscatse it was not a farewell : 


party, but I insist on a farewell party if and when I do leave this country. 
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East India Association 


NINETY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING | 


HE NINETY-THIRD : ANNUAL MEETING of the East India Association 

(India, Pakistan and Burma), was held at Over-Seas House, St. 

James's, S.W.1, on Wednesday, 20th July, 1960. The Right Hon. 
Lord SPENS, KBE, President of the Association, in the Chair, said: 

We shall have to wait a little until our Chief Guests arrive, for they are 
Junching at the Guildhall and cannot leave until Her Majesty has left. 
So, with your permission, I think we might get on with the business till 
they come. 

In these circumstances it 1s my pleasant task this year to present the 
Report of the Association, and whatever else anyone can say against the 
Association they cannot say that we have not had a remarkably interesting 
year. We have had some of the best talks in our history, and we have 
had other interesting occasions, not least—and I think that the authors of 
the Report have put it very high—the occasion when last September we 
entertained the Maharaja of Baroda and members of the India Cricket 
Team. Next in importance were the three addresses we had on the 
subject of the frontier and Tibet. From all sides I have heard how 
extraordinarly useful those talks were to those in this country who are 
very ignorant of the situation on the frontier and of all questions connected 
with Tibet, and how grateful many people were to have heard those 
addresses. I even ventured myself to take the best part of them and to 
make a speech on the subject in the House of Lords. I think it is essential 
to remind everybody that though we have no right to interfere in any 
shape or form in either India or Pakistan:over what they do to their 
frontier, we in this country have got to remember that that frontier is a 
Commonwealth frontier and we cannot get away from it. We cannot 
remain entirely uninterested regarding what China is‘attempting to do 
in that part of the world. . 

Then, of course, at the Annual Meeting we had our old friend Sir 
Gilbert Laithwaite, who gave us a most excellent address. I cannot fail 
to mention our Association’s chief reporter of events in India and Pakistan, 
Sir Percival Griffiths, who invariably keeps.us up to date with events 
there. I am not going to mention the more technical addresses which 
you had from such distinguished people as Sir Frederick James and 
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others, which are part of the work of the Assoc:etion, as well as the social ~. 


functions which we hold. It is importent to record how successful 
the Joint Meetings have been with the Roval Cver-Seas League and the 


Pakistan Society, and I personally am in favour of encouraging such : 


Joint Meetings whenever we possibly can. 


_I cannot sit down without alluding to the loss which we suffered in the. 


deaths of Lord Halifax and Lady Willingdon, two distinguished members 
of our Society. 

Referring to His Excellency tlie High Commissioner for Pakistan and 
Begum Zubeida Yousuf, who arrived at ths stage, Lord Spens said: 


I would like to express on your behalf our tremendous appreciation o£ 


the presence. here of the High Commissioner for Pakistan and the Begum. 


. . We do like to have the High Commissioner add other distinguished persons - 


at our Annual General Meeting, but we realize how busy they are and 
how difficult sometimes it is for them to came Fere. We do really very 
much appreciate the fact that His Excellercy and Begum Yousuf have 


found time to come, and I hope that it has not spoilt their lunch at the : 
| Guildhall by having to rush away. 


I should also mention one or two other distinguished members referred 
to in the Report and I would like personally to -efer to the late Sir Eric 


Conran-Smith. When I arrived in Delhi in June, 1943, everybody had : 


waited for my arrival for some weeks. All record of our journey across 
Africa had got lost, nobody knew where we werz, and everybody had dis- 


persed. The Viceroy had gone up to the hil’s, the Chief Justice had gone ~ 
away, and there was nobody left. I had to be sworn in, and Sir Eric © 


Conran-Smith came back from somewhere far down in the South to 
Delhi for the purpose of swearing me in ae we remained close friends 
after that. 

The Report is part of the work done by 3ir Jolin Woodhead and Sir 
Francis Low and their Committee, and I, like you, would like to tender 
our sincerest thanks to them for all the harc wcrk they do in connexion 
with this Association. Iam only a figurehead; they have to do the work. 
I am going to ask Mr. Joseph Nissim to propose the adoption of the 
Report. 


. Mr. NisstM: I have great pleasure in prooosirg the adopticn of the 
Report. We owe a great debt to the lecturers for their admirable lectures 
and for helping us to share in their great kaowledge of current affairs. 


The predominant feature of the year was the eppeerance of Chinese Com- . 


munism. on the frontiers of Burma. and Incia, frontiers whick are the 
work of nature and not so much the werk cf man. I tkink this 
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serious menace has given the people of the neighbouring countries a 
shock, and in view of that we are very grateful to three of our most 
expert commentators for their admirable speeches on the frontier 
problem. For a very small subscription—I fear rather too small —we 
gain enormous benefits as members of this Association. We are able to 
attend the lectures, to take part in the discussions and to meet in friendly 
contact with persons of similar tastes and similar feelings of mutual 
goodwill and fruitful co-operation now and, I hope, in the future. We 
are very grateful indeed to Sir John Woodhead and Sir Francis Low for 
their efforts to keep up the membership of the Association, and also for 
their zeal in tracking down lecturers of this high standing. .I think our 
endeavours should be concentrated on trying to get younger members to 
join the Association, especially students from Commonwealth countries 
in Asia, and I think efforts are being made in that direction. With these 
few observations I am sure that, this Report will recommend itself to 
you all. 


Lt.-Colonel G. KEIGHLEY-BELL: I beg leave to second this admirable 
Report. 


The CHAIRMAN: Has anybody got any questions they want to ask? 
Otherwise tbe adoption of the Report has been moved and seconded and 
I have much pleasure in putting it to the meeting. 


The Report was put to the Meeting and unanimously adopted. 


The CBAIRMAN: I shall now ask Sir John Woodhead, the Chairman of 
Council, to present the Accounts. 


Sir Jonn WoopHEAD: I propose to review quite shortly our financial 
position. 1 am glad to be able to record that we had a surplus in our 
Revenue Account. It was not a very large one—about £70—but it is 
pleasant to be able to report that we had an excess of receipts over expen- 
diture. We can congratulate ourselves on being solvent. During last 
year we were able to recruit quite a large number of new members and 
the receipts from the annual subscriptions during the year ending 30th 
April last, were only a few pounds less than the previous year. But natur- 
ally I would have been happier had I been able to record an increasing 
membership. As the Report points out, the problem of membership 
is a continuing one and unless we obtain quite a considerable number of 
new members every year, the losses—chiefly due to death—will cause our 
membership gradually to decrease. And so I would like once again to 
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appeal on behalf of the Council of the Association to merabe-s to assist 
as far as they possibly can to bring 1 in new members to increase our mem- 
bership roll. 

Although Mr. Nissim has rather anticipated what I intended to'sáy, I 


would like to point out that our subscription 18 only 25/- and has never 


been increased. It was 25J- when the Association came into existence 
nearly 100 years ago and it 1s still 25/-, which I believe is quite exceptional 
for a Society. For that 25/- I think you wil azree with me that we give ` 
good value. Members can attend our Meetings, at which papers are : 
read by people well qualified to speak on the subjects with which they 
deal, and in addition a member gets free the ASIAN REvrEwW. The ASIAN 
. REVIEW not only contains the reports of our own proceedings bat includes 
. quite a considerable number of informative articles on. Asia. I find those ' 
articles very interesting, and so I think the value we give for our small 
subscription of 25/- is very considerable. I ought also to mention the 
free teas you get occasionally. (Laughter.) I would like to take this : 
opportunity of thanking Mr. Richter, who is the Editor of the ASIAN ` 
REVIEW, and to congratulate him on the very high Standard which the 
. Review maintains. | 
As a final word about the accounts, I would like to thank the High 
Commissioner for Pakistan most gratefully fo- the generous assistance 
which the Pakistan Government gives us in the way of an annual contri- 
bution. We are very very grateful indeed to the High Commissioner. 
. and we are very glad to see His Excellency and his wife here this afternoon. , 
On behalf of the members of the Council ard of the Association I would 
like to thank Sir Francis Low, our Hon. Secretary, for all the work he- 
does for the Association. We appreciate greatly the interest he takes in 
- our affairs and the efficiency with which he conducts them, anc although 
the Secretaryship is honorary as far as finarcial reward is concerned it is- 
not honorary as far as work is concerned. d involves a ver considerable . 
amount oF work. 


The CHAIRMAN: I shall ask Mr. Firozshal Mehta if he will move the | 
adoption of the Accounts. | | 


.' Mr. FIROZSHAH Menta: It gives me great pleasure tc propose the 
.. adoption of the Accounts presented by Sir John Woodhead. I should 
just like to, add one word. It is really heartening to hear that we. have a 
surplus. My experience of accounts has abways been a perplexing one; 
. I find that in my own case what comes in never seems to be equal to what 

goes out, so it is indeed heartening to hear of accounts as presented by 
| Sir Johri Woodhead. , 
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accounts. me F s : 
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T he CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions about the accounts 7 z 


Sir JOHN Sno There is one question abo t the accounts. 
Employees’ salary comes into the accounts as a receipt and also as an 
expenditure. |I can understand it coming in as an expenditure, but I do 


not see quite how an employee’ s salary can come into the Receipts. 


Sir JOHN’ WOODHEAD: The anploye referred to, who is a lady, is the 
joint employee of the East India Association, of the Associations of 
which M r. Richter is Hon. Secretary, and the Lc. S. Retired Association, 
so their contribution.to her salary appears on the. Receipts side. I thought 
. you were going to ask another question which is more vital. Under 
“Income from our Assets " at the bottom of Page 9 there is no entry 
against 3 per cent. Savings Bonds of the value.of £2,618 10s. 4d; ' That is 
an omission which was not spotted when the proofs were corrected. It 


should be ad same as last year.. 


The Accounts were e put to the Meeting a unanimously. adopted. 


Sir JOHN BEAUMONT: I have much pleasure in moving that thé co-option 
to the Council during the year of Mr: Sajjad Hyder and Mr. R. E. Kumana 
be confirmed, and that Mr. S..G. Bach, Lady. Chatterjee,-General Sir 
Douglas Gracey, Sir Cyril Jones, Professor C. H. Philips and Mr. 
Richter, who retire by rotation, be re-elected to the: Council. 


Mrs. GRAY: I have much pleasure in conde. i 

| i | 

The motion was put to the Meeting and unanimously id 

The CHAIRMAN: Unless anybody has any other matter to raise that con- 
cludes the business of the Annual Meeting. Now comes the much more 
pleasant part of the .Meeting, an address by His pone The High 
Commissioner for Pakistan. .. ^: 

| = THE ADDRESS <.> 
` i , 

I am very grateful to the East India Association for inviting my wife 
and myself to this gathering this: afternoon. I see that the object of your 
Association | is to promote friendship and understanding between this 
country: and India, Pakistan and Burma, 1; as the representative -of 
Pakistan, am naturally very interésted in your good task and I have 
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‘realized since my anali in à this country about: a yeàr ago how fuch all : 
those who. liave had connexion with these cot ntries still show a tremen- - | 
. dous amount of interest in the-welfare of the. people of India, Pakistan 
and Burma; Not very long ago, as you kncw, these three Countries 
were. all administered from. Delhi—and before that from Cá:cutta—but . 
now.they are three different countries aad ‘although we. aze all geo- ; 
graphically different countries one cannot get away from Nature. Our’ 
interests are, very. similar and our problems aze very similar too. And. 
'as we happen to know, the United Kingdcin, which did so müch i in the . 
. past in the development of these three courtries, is: still looked upon asa c 
real friend by all of them.: We in Pakistad are conscious. of our short- ^" ` 
comings. We havea great leeway to make: up in our economic develop- 
ment, but during the last eighteen moriths or two years you must have 
| noticed a new spirit in the people of Pakistan. In every courtry, to my 
a . way of thinking, a great deal depends on’ the tyz2 of leadership a country 
„has. "There is roughly not much differenze in the people of different 
„ cOuntries; it is the leadership which in one: ‘country goes up and in the 
a "other slows down. We are fortunate in Laving Field Marshal Ayub ~ 
' Khan as our leader in Pakistan, and since hs Rene has- come into PONE: 
people ‘have started to move. ` 
Of course it takes time to:develop a coünt-v; it takes time to ‘change the ' 
n outlook. of a people, and it takes time to: ‘achieve self-sufficiency.: But. 
_ ?* we are getting the people of Pakistan, a posiletion of about 35 millions 
: | Separated by aboift a thousand miles of Indw, to feel as one people. The .. 
.. - new regime has been working very hard to insil a feeling Of one-ness ; ` 
"amongst the people by setting up commissions and by i improving educa- 
tion. Its aim has been to weld Pakistan as Zar as possible into a Welfare 
- State, just like the British.. | As I said, it taEes. time and bv ourselves we : 
- X cannot-achieve our objects.’ We want help trom friendly nations like the ' 
United Kingdom, the United States and the friendly nations of the Western _ 
. Powers.. We.in Pakistan arè conscious that zhe world is divided into two. 
''' halves ideologically. We have thrown in our lot with the West? After 
: al, foreign policy is dictated by what is in the Interests of the country - 
:.". and I would say that from the beginning we have common. interests with 
*'. the United Kingdom and with other friendly countries; andso we make ~ 
. . no-bones about it. "We do not, sit on the ferce; we have openly declared - 
“> ‘ ourselves with your country: We feel that i hes been to our edvantage | 
and in a small way we have made our contribuzion, but, as Isaid, with : 
‘thé new state in Pakistan we hope that wher: our second: Five Year Plan ` 
is completed we shall be able to throw in our weight still more. ü 
We àre basically an agricultural country and about 80 percent of our^ .— 
" people live on the land. But we realize that, to raise the. standatd of ps 
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living of our people we ought to develop industrially, and in that I think 
we have done fairly well. J am sure that in this room there are people 
who know more about the problems of Pakistan and what we are doing 
than I do myself, but I would like to say that we are determined to better 
. the life of our people, to develop them and give them political consciousness 
in respect of their freedom, and to give every man equal opportunity to 
serve his country. That can only be done if the people have enough to 
eat and perhaps a little to spare, if they can be certain of getting justice, 
and if they can have any part of the social services which any civilized 
person feels he is entitled to. No country can be unaffected by what goes 
on in countries 500 or 600 miles away. We in Pakistan are conscious of 
that fact but we are also conscious of the fact that you cannot change 
things by waving a magic wand. It means a great deal of hard work, a 
great deal of thinking, and in Pakistan at least we realize that we need a 
great deal of assistance from our friends. Some of you who have studied 
our new budget will realize that the Finance Minister has done a great 
deal to attract foreign investment to Pakistan by doubling the period of 
Income Tax holiday and by making it purely competitive. By that I 
mean making it as effective as possible or as attractive as possible for 
foreign capital to come to Pakistan. Under the Colombo Plan we have 
had delegations from Commonwealth countries and assistance from this 
country, from other Commonwealth countries and the United States. 
But to raise the standard of living of our people a very much greater 
effort is required. I know that in these troubled times most countries 
are so engrossed in their own problems that it is difficult to realize or to 
see the bigger picture or to look ahead. But I know that at least in 
England, where they have had hundreds of years of experience in trade 
and administration practically in every portion of the world, I think they 
can and do realize the importance of helping to raise the standard of 
living of the people not only of Africa but also of Asia and South-East 
Asia. I feel that Pakistan is in quite a strategic position, and if we can 
raise the standard of living of our people, if we can increase our investment 
potential, if we can economically stand on our legs and as far as we can 
help those who are worse off than we are, then we will be favourably 
pulling our weight. 

Unfortunately, relations between Pakistan and our two neighbours, 
Afghanistan and India, have not been very friendly. As far as India is 
concerned I think at present relations are better than they have been for 
a long time, and I think a great deal of credit goes to our President, who 
has shown himself to be a far-sighted man and who realizes that although 
India, Pakistan and Burma are three independent countries their interests 
are very similar, particularly those of India and ourselves. Unless we 
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See a déterinéd effort, aad our friends at a ee effort, - 
to sink our differences over the Indus waters and Kashmir, then, there are , 


By great dangers ahead. not only for our two countries but for- the" whole. of. 


f 


Asia. © Our-President has made great efforts to exténd the hand of friend-. * 
< Ship to India, and I hope that it will bear frui. I know that India has : ; 
' á great leader in Pandit Nehru; whom we adm re greatly, and I have ` no 
doubt that. with the co-operation of: our mutual friends-these different. 
problems will be solved. But events move at such a ‘great pace that we 
have not got much time to wait. There is the threat from the North. > 
-One sees headlines in the papers-and everyone gets worked up and then < 
"something 'else appears ‘on the, scene and the .3eadlines disappear. "We. 
“like to-shut our eyes' to menaces and. we say. “ Well, that is all over;" ” 
But it is not all over as far as we are concernec in Pakistan. The threat- 
from the North is a real one; and the only coarse is for India and our- 
selves to examine our differences and to act-az one to resist this threat. 

. Our President -was in this country three monchs ago at the Common-. 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference and on several occasions he said, 


* We must not forget history. - When there: was dissension among the E 


uu - various kingdoms in the sud-Continent. in zhe' past, invasions Were. 


T 


successful. -I do not think that we should: close our eyes tó history not 


+ 7 only for our own sake but for the sake ofthe’ generations that are to 


- follow.” ~.We must get together and consider wy our troops face inwards 
-"when.they should face outwards. - I think this country can play a great. . 
, part in solving our difficulties as: can all other friendly countries and the ; 


NE < United States. So to sum up, what we want is not onlv help to- raise ` 


the standard of living of the peoplé of India and Pakistan, but help in 
solving the differences between the countries, and I have no doubt that 
as far'as this Association is concerned it will coatinue to doits good work. 
For the short time that T have been in this'couatry I have seen signs of it, 
' and it is at gatherings like. these that the people of this country and o 
‘India, Pakistan and Burma can get together amd sit together and discuss 
` _. together in an atmosphere of freedom and trier dship.. Eventually. I hope: 
... that our leaders will get together too. In a great many cases the people 
probably: do see the red light but sometimss it is the common man who. 
sees the danger much more than the people om the top. .I hope that the’ 
. East India Association will continue to do its good work end increase: the 
friendship. between India, Pakistan and Burma, and I thank-you. once ` 
agan for ME my. wife and myself here oe afternoon. ! 


r 
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Lord SPENS: I am only going to —À Or. ino nese in this speech: 


"The first: is ‘leadership in Pakistan. There s no question;about the , . 


leadership; but however great. -the leaders they cannot make the. country- 
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work unless they have got the right sort of people and there is not a single 
person in this room who does not realize that the leaders in Pakistan have 
some of the finest people in the whole world. There is nobody who 
during the First World War saw the Pakistan troops who does not realize 
what a magnificent people they are, and given the right leadership I myself 
have no doubt whatever that Pakistan will go forward to a much greater 
status than it has ever had in history before. One other thing I would 
say is this, that it is perfectly true that Pakistan desires to become a 
Welfare State and it is perfectly true that they want help from this country. 
But I would like to remind Your Excellency that we who have known a 
Welfare State here find it an extremely expensive thing, and that as regards 
the amount left over for those who want to run Welfare States elsewhere 
by way of help from us, we have not got anything like all that is required 
by the world to-day in that respect. Only this afternoon in the House of 
Lords we were discussing the extent to which it is possible for this country 
to help financially other countries of the world. And yet His Excellency 
is quite right ‘that the threat from the North is not confined to Pakistan 
and India, and unless we can assist those countries I am afraid that the 
threat from the North may develop into something that all of us and those 
who come after us, may regret. It only remains for me to thank Their 
Excellencies for coming here this afternoon and honouring us with their 
presence, and His Excellency for the most interesting address which lie 
has given us. Thank you very much. 


NINETY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


DuniNG the year the Association continued in many diverse ways to 
fulfil its object of promoting friendship and understanding between the 
people of Great Britain and those of India, Pakistan and Burma. Its 
activities ranged. from entertaining the India Test Cricket Team which 
toured this country in 1959, to a detailed. examination of the threat to 
India's northern borders caused by Chinese incursions in Tibet, Ladakh 
and the North East Frontier Agency bordering on Assam. Three 
addresses on this subject by distinguished speakers familiar with the 
territories affected were greatly appreciated by the members and reflected 
the anxiety and alarm felt in India at China's interference with frontiers 
regarded as fixed during the many years of British administration. 
Thanks to the membership campaign, the Council was able to enrol 
a substantia] number of new members which counterbalanced the losses 
due to death and resignation and helped to keep the Association on an 
even keel, financially and otherwise. The Council recorded its sincere 
thanks to the Chairman, Sir John Woodhead, to whose zeal and enthu- 
siasm the success of the campaign is due. Nevertheless, the problem is a 
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m continuing: ‘one alee we. "get a? aa der of Hew members" 
, annually, the total membership of the Associaticn ‘must decline.” Develop l 
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-ments in a rapidly. changing, world make ií all tie more necessary for the - 
.; people-of the couritries covered by the Association: torun ‘derstand, each: 
other and to encourage the friendship for which the Asscciation exists.: 
. Members ‘are earnestly. requešted to help-in this task by securing new _ 
_ rectuits and, when. they find it. difficult to ettend meetings, to. continüe . 


their membership since they are able to fol cw che whole o: the Associa- - 


 tion's proceedings in the ASIAN REVIEW. The.” Associaton: is again. 


ea | b i: deeply grateful to. the Pakistan Governmen: for their annuel donation: of. 


£100 to. out- funds. in recognition. of the "Work which the association is 
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E EN on. India’ S fronti&i - Drobileris ‘Dllowed -g-shironologigal 
Gee The. background: of the Tibetan uprising against the’ Peking ` 
-” Government adininistration, which led to :he Aight of the Dalai Lama -. 
-tő India; was outlined: by Mr. Hugh Richaréson, former Offizér-in-Charge 


vof the Indian’ Mission in Lhasa.. .Developmeats: were carried à step.further 


DE ‘Sir’ Olaf Caroe, an authority on India’: frontier, who 2xpleined the 
- origin of the McMahon Line and. why India. Was entitled t2 recognize it. 
as a settled frontier. Finally, the subject. Was. ‘brought vtp.to date in: 
, Esbfünry by Sir. Percival Griffiths who, in tke ccurse of his highly. valued’ . 
"annual review of affairs in India, Pakistan. anc: Burma;.reterred ,to thé: 


"shock which China's encroachment gave to I3diaa public opirion, and dés- ` ee 


cribed China’s "border claims as a dark cloud: on the horizon which might: ^ 
very well grow darker--owing . to. Communit ` China’s expansionist ~ 


3 |, mood—as the years passed. He regarded Indie’s frontier with China as. 


vn 


one of the real potential trouble spots in incernational relations. 
"Thé Commonwealth aspect of the countries included in th2 Association . 
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. was dealt with-by Sir Gilbert Laithwaite prior to his rétirement 3róm the * 2 
; post of Permanent. Under-Secretary of Stace fer Commorwealth Rela- D 


. tions, ‘and by the Marquess of. Lansdowne. Joint Parliamentary Under-: 


z^ Secretary ‘of: State at the Foreign Office. . Si Gilbert Laithwaite was the, " 


Guest of Honour at the Annual Meeting, and t-om.his long | connexion , 
- with India and Pakistan, which he again visitcc inthe spring of 1959 eek 
|a two-months tour of: the. Commonwealth,: he was able to explain the 
` position. which the. Commonwealth occupiec-:n the eyes of the. world and ’. 


* 
+ 


thé important part played.in it by India ami Pckistan. "He also gave a” 


` detailed account of. what; the United. Kingdom | had done to help the. 
- two countries in their economic development and in their efforts to obtain 


E ‘self-sufficiency, “and. concluded , by stressing ‘his earnest wish that the. 


admirable relations between. Britain and "India . ànd Pakistan ‘should. < 
. continue. The Marquess: of Lansdowne’s Dair theme was the work `of, 
the Colómbo Plan in: the: countries of Soutk-East Asia: He deszribed it 


..ds “one of the very heartening things that exi-t in our hérassed world. 


: tø- -day. "- His'address, which was delivered -ö'a ‘oint meeting of the East - 
. India Association. and the Pakistan Society, was of. special interest to the : 


.. audience because both his graridfathers, the. Marquess of. Lansdowne: and 


the: Earl of Minto; were Viceroys of India ii former days. 
The special problems of India and Pakistan were discussed i in ‘his -usxial ^; 
icid manner. Dy: Sir Percival Griffiths, whe found Pakistar a far’ better. 
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run country that it was before the army took over; Field Marshal Ayub 
Khan had, he said, grown in stature, in confidence and in knowledge. 
He found Mr. Nehru, despite the trouble with China, buoyant and full of 
energy, partly due to the support and affection accorded to him by the 
Indian people. In a closely reasoned and thoughtful address, Professor 
Rushbrook Williams reviewed Indo-Pakistan relations in the light of 
recent developments in and around both countries, including the happy 
prospect of agreement over the long standing and irritating Indus waters | 
dispute. 

Of more specialized interest were addresses by Sir Frederick James, 
who described the growth of steel production in India, and by Miss Vera 
Studd, who gave a fascinating account of mission hospital work on the 
North-West Frontier, illustrated by lantern slides. A large gathering 
also witnessed a display of four beautiful colour films kindly lent by the 
Indian and Pakistan High Commissions. Perhaps the happiest event of 
the year from a social point of view was a reception given by the Council 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda and the India Test Cricket Team. 
The President’s cordial and amusing speech of welcome was echoed by 
the Maharaja’s reply, in which he described the tour as a most rewarding 
one for a country in process of building up a cricket side for future 
years. 

The Council again expresses its thanks to the Royal Over-Seas League, 
which it congratulates on the addition of *' Royal” to its title, for its 
valued assistance in arranging for joint meetings to be held at Over-Seas 
House, and also acknowledges with gratitude the friendly co-operation 
of the Pakistan Society and its Secretary, Sir Harold Shoobert, with whose 
help several joint meetings were organized. Thanks are also due to the 
Y.M.C.A. Indian Students’ Union and Hostel for assisting in a tea party 
given to India and Pakistani students in London out of money provided 
by the Hospitality Fund. Mr. Geoffrey Tyson of the India, Pakistan and 
Burma Association spoke to the students on India's economic position. 
The usual grant of £45 was paid to the National Indian Association, 
Calcutta, from the Adelaide Manning Female Education Fund, to assist 
the education of Indian girl students selected by the Association. 

Members of the Association were delighted, as well as honoured, by 
the peerage conferred in the Birthday Honours List on our President, 
who took the title of Baron Spens of Blairsanquhar in the County of Fife. 
Lord Spens received the congratulations of the Council and of members 
at various meetings attended by him after the award. Another member 
honoured with a peerage, to whom the congratulations of the Council 
were extended, was Sir Alfred Bossom, now Lord Bossom. 

The Association suffered the loss by death during the year of two of 
its Vice-Presidents, the Ear] of Halifax, a former Viceroy, and of Marie, 
Marchioness of Willingdon, widow of the late Marquess of Willingdon, 
who was successively Governor of Bombay and Madras, and Viceroy 
of India. Tributes to the services which both Vice-Presidents rendered 
to the sub-continent in pre-Partition days were expressed at meetings of 
the Association by the President and. other members. Up to within a 
year of her death, Lady Willingdon was a regular attender at Association 
functions and took a very keen interest in the welfare of the Association. 
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“Other jos. e € which dg Conseil. MM with en regret 
include those of. Viscount Templewood, betr known as Sir Samuel 

| . Hoare, a former-Secretary of State for Indie, wko piloted tbe Gcvernment 
/^,. , i of India Act of 1935 through the:Commoas,.Lord Catto of Cairncatto, <` 
- ^ ,- Sir Archibald Boyd, Sir Eric Conran-Smith, Sir Alfred Egerton, Sir 
7,73 Norman Edgley, Sir Charles Innes, a former Governor of Burma, Sir " 

^. . Edward Souter, Sit Norman Strathie, Ledy Keymer and Lt. -Colonel ` 

J. H.. Murray. 

The vacancy on the Council caused by the Aeparture for Pekistan of. F 

Mr: Sultan Mahommed Khan’-of the Pakistana High Commission was- 
-filled by. the co-option of Mr. Sajjad Hyder. Another vacancy which . 
^^. - . occurred during the year owing to the derartvre for Indie of Mr. Ram 

-- ' Krishnan Handoo was. filled by: the co-optior of Mr.. R. E. Kumana. 
Both these.appointments require confirmat.on at the Annual Meeting. : 

The members of the Council retiring by rotztion, but eligible for re- ` 
election, are Mr. S. G. Bach, Lady Chatterjee. G-neral Sir Douglas Gracey, Es 
Sir Cyril Jones, Professor C. H. Philips and M-. F. Richter.: 
| . Itis open to any member to propose at-th$ Arnual Meeting acandidate  . 
^ -: or candidates to fill vacancies on the Council. subject to not less than.. l 
2s. fifteen uy notice being given t to the Honorary Secretary 


mE | | i: E J. AL ‘WOODHEAD; Chairman, 
mt je 218 o d E FRANCIS Low, Hor: Secretary. 


The Objects of ‘the East Indic Association 


on PAKISTAN .AND BURMA) “a 


` 


. In. 1866, eight years after the assumption of thé govern ment of India by the Crown, the East. - 
India Association was formed with the object of “ the promotion of the public interest and 
welfare of the inhabitants of India generally." This objsct was steadfastly pursued during the .. 
-ensuing eighty-one years. The Independence of India and Pakistan attained in 1947, while `. 
modifying the original conception, has ‘increased the nséd for strengthening the bonds of: 
friendship and the importance of mutual understariding between the people of Britain and the `` 
- inhabitants of the countries formerly comprising the India Empire—name y, India, Pakistan, 


and Burma: The Association therefore is continuing its wor, with the assistance of all those 


who are interested in the welfare and progress of these. "qun ries, by the methods which have 
proved so helpful in the past, namely: 


| d 1. Bý lectures on current questions affecting those counties and pubak of the same. 


^ 2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important juestions affecting ~ 
"^ India, Pakistan, and Burma. . 

|: 3, - By promoting friendly contact between the peooles ef these counties and of- Britain 
às. . ` through the medium,of social and other gatherir gs. i 
: .+ 4, , Generally by the promulgation of reliable informatior: regarding th» countries named.. 


- The Association is essentially non-official in character ead has no connexion with’ any | 


relating to India, Pakistan, and Burma. It welcomes as merrbers all those who are interested. 
in their welfare and progress. i 


- Papers are read and discussed throughout T" year, — t in ths mon-hs of Augus and ` 
* September. Members are entitled to invite friends to tic peu: isi 
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political party. It seeks to provide an open platform for the consideration cf current problems . . 
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of the country was gravely endangered and banking was most severely 

hit. It was |therefore- imperative to establish a new commercial bank, 
having a truly national Susp Or ‘based on the support of Government 
and the public. | | 

It was originally sine to establish the National Bank of Pakistan 
jn the year 1950. For this purpose a private limited company styled the 
` * Promoters Company Limited ’ was formed early in 1949. The manage- 
ment of this Company was entrusted to a Board of Directors nominated 
. by the Central Government. A serious crisis came in: September, 1949 
when Britain. devalued the pound sterling, and the rest of the sterling 
area, with the exception of Pakistán, followed suit. India was at that time 
the largest single buyer of Pakistan's raw materials, especially jute. Her 
refusal to accept the non-devalued: rate of the Pakistàn rupee created a 


|: the widespread upheaval that followed Partition t e economic life 


= deadlock in the country’s jute trade. The Jute trade in East Pakistan 


was most severely affected, and it was therefore decided to expedite the 
establishment of the Bank. The N.B.P. Bill'was promulgated asan Ordinance 
by the Governor-General on 9th November, 1949 and the Bank started 
, functioning at Dacca on 21st November, 1949, with a very small estab- 
lishment. Offices were opened. thereafter at' Chandpur, Mymensingh, 
. Khulna, Narayanganj and Rangpur to extend credit facilities to the Jute 
traders.of East Bengal. The Bank provided large sums of money to 
purchasing agents appointed by the Government Jute Board and thus 
made it possible for the grower to receive a fair price for his produce and 
. for the country to obtain maximum foreign exchange earnings. 

From the date. of-its inception the’ Bank has pursued a programme of | 
rapid development. To-day it has. 137 offices in Pakistan and five abroad, 
at London, Calcutta, Jeddah, Baghdad, and Hong Kong. The expansion 
programme. continues, with the growing needs of the country, and 25 new 
offices are expected to be established in the course of the coming year. 

The major function of the Bank continues to be the financing of the 
movement of the country’ s main cash crops—Jute and Cotton. The part 
played by the Bank in averting the Jute Crisis of 1949 saved the country’s 
economy from disaster. In 1950 a. crisis developed i in the cotton trade. 
As á result of the outbreak of war in Korea, prices of cotton shot up to 
unprecedented levels. Thé National Bank- of Pakistan responded by 
establishing : additional offices 1 in ino cotton growing areas of West Pakistan 
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< nd. by providing: extensive credit facilities jin bider t to restore stability 
to the-cotton market. : sx 

- In 1951. another. cotton crisis Occurred. - ANT the truce in Korea, the E 
stock-piling programmes of the: U.K., U.S.A., and other countries were 


halted: This resulted in. an. immediate recession of cotton prices to the -` 


lowest figures recorded since the establishment of Pakistan. It was thus, ., 


.-decided to fix floor prices for cotton and-tc establish à; Government ^: 


Cotton Board, on the lines of the Jute’ Board; <6 undertake the purchase- : 


of cotton. The National Bank of Pakistan, in close collaboration. with ^ .” 


the Cotton Board and Government, once again provided essential finance ^. 
to the trade. . The magnitude of-the^work'cax. be judged-from the fact- - 
_- that during this period more than 75 per. cent 0? the cotton finance of the. ' 
- country was provided by the National Bank of Pakistan. "To- day it is 
sul the largest financier of jute and cotton in the country. | 
The Bank makés substantial advances against other forms of: agri- p 

l ‘cultural produce and extends credit - facilities to co-operative societies: ` 
» in order to assist! the rural economy of the: country, It.also finances :-.- 
imports of- steel and: iron, Which. are c Vitally- Be for our industrial a 

_ ‘development. : | Ti 
^ In 1952 the National Bank took over Hon the then disi Bau of E, 


India the Agency wórk of the. State Bank of. Pakistan, for the transaction’ oo 


of Government business and the rianagement o7 Government's Currency. i 
Chests at places where the State Bank does not have offices ofitsown. ^ ^ 
Within the short period since. its establishment the Bank has enlarged. -- 

7 thé scope of its operations to- include all;-ypss.of banking activities. - 
-~ It has diversified: its advances by covering short-term incustzial credit; 
needs in suitable proportions; and by financing a wide variety of. consumer - 
“goods and general merchandise. Gross advances have incréased pro gress- 
ively from-year to: year and: now'stand at Ks. 65 crores. Advances in :; 
. Pakistan now constitute 44 per cent of the totál baak credit i in ihe country. T 
"Progress to date is as follows:, E A 
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use ^ X95] uc 25s xe .. Rs:20,88,93,000 - | 
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dos cu eke MISSE ue. ee a RS: 24,44,64,000 i 
e o6 al a a a a Ra3210,97,0070 ^ eoe co^ 
Dorae eet 19055. eed un WELL aaa ESSA 02000 Tie SET Num 
sn 44956 5. us eec Se R8.38,25,13,000° (7 75 La 
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The e extent su dri the "Bank's contribution to the MES of Ed facilities: 
can be gauged | from the following table, which shows the share of its 
„advances in the total credit extend by all Scheduled Dhnks 1 in Pakistan 


I 
since 1949: :];. ', — + a D E 


~ 


NB. Adae in Pakean. o0 "NB. ANGE in pui. 
Year - % ‘of Scheduled Banks’ "Total. "Year | EA of Scheduled’ Banks’ Total 
| Advances> 7 000 o 05 e Advances 
1949 ^ 88 o po $5 1959 58. 0 1020997 
1930. ag. o HOME Su o 1956 ^. - 725-84 
19515 . s E 21:48 > Be 1957 : «32:19 
- 1952 4 | 27142 B 1958 39:45 
1953 | 26:77 1959-5 s ,32:98 
1954 . FT 33.28 | | 


The financifig of. small and medium. sized ae is a vital wanten , 
for thé economic progress of an- underdeveloped country. . The credit 
facilities extended by the National Bank of-Pakistan -are by no means 
confined to big business. This i is evident from the fact that, at the-close 
of December; 1959, advances of sums of Rs. 25,000 or less covered 96-50. 
per cerit.of the total number. of the. Bank's borrowers. ` j 

Investments, covering Government and. Trustee securities, have shown 
a steady. rise from year to year and. now aggregate ` ‘Rs. 27- 69 crores. 
Investments in Pakistan are Rs. 27-33 crores, representing 22 per cent 
. of the total investment by schedtiled banks in this country. ’ 

The National Bank of Pakistan, with a net-work of ‘offices throushsut 
the country, has contributed significantly | ‘to, the mobilization. of our 
National resources for economic development. The Bank’s deposits have 
increased steadily from year to year and are. indicative of the confidence 
reposed: in it by the d The TRE table indicates the oe oe | 
deposits since. 4950: A S UP 
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Year | | oz a NOSE ` Deposits wd 


| 
19950 uus. LL RS. 6,43,69,000 | 
4.1951, c sss ucc SIRS20,08,8,000 | 
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[ 1955. 41277 dab ud. s ru RS ;22,49,000.. 
| 1956... s sos uS R8.51,64,48,000° 
| 1957. i.c ea, 2-2 Rs.63,73,13,000 = 
| 1958 £s" ae ig cU" QU RS T3974. 000. - 
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ee The Bank's total PRISON now v sand à at. Pak. RS. 95, 97, 5i 000. ‘Depoiite . 
LJ dmn Pakistan at Rs. 77:59 crores comprise 26 per cent-of the‘ total ao. 
«> of all scheduled banks in’ the country. The fo lowing table gives an idea. 
“of the share of the Bank's AE in Pakistan i in 1 the total deposits ofall- 
e ds the scheduléd banks: since 1949: BCOLE iu = 


CR EN Be. Deposits i in Pakistan a ass. NB. P. Deposits i in | Pakistan: as’ 
" Year. | “ts of all Scheduled. Banks’. Ci Year ~ E of all Scheduled Banks’: 
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y ` The Foreign Exchange businéss of- the Bank. Tas shown great expansion . 
R year to: yeat and is evidence of its. growing participation in the.: 
country’ S foreign trade. Progress i in 1 the past tex years. is as. under: 
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The Inland business of the Bank iac also im>roved progressively, as- | 
"s. showni by the so oving figures: M oe " ed TN 
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The sufi Journey - +e. ee 
A Psychoanalytical Study of | Sufiism 


By AHMAD, ORDOOBADI ~: 
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UFIISM is à system of pantheistic, idealistic and theosophic. mysticism. 
The term|Sufi is derived from the word suf, ‘ wool? These mystics 
were calledin Persia pashmina-push, * wool-wearer.’ Professor Edward 
G. Browne injhis book 4 literary. history ue nud gives the theories as to 
the origin of Sufiism as follows: — HE 


1. The theory that it really represents the Esoteric Doctrine of the Prophet. 
-~ 2. The theory that it must be regarded as the reaction of the eee mind 
against a Semitic religion imposed upon it by force. : | 

3. -The theory of Neo-Platonist influence. ' 


^4. The theory of independent origin. 


Political, social and intellectual conditions ese developed Sufiism. 
Consciousness of sin drove people to seek salvation i in ascetic practices. 
The early Sufis were closely attached to the: "Muslim Church. Around 
A.D. 800 many ascetics used to wander from place to place and emphasized 
certain terms iof Koran with tawakkul (trust in God) and Zikr (praise in 
God). This was followed by a tendency for an inward life of dying in 
self and. living i in God. The doctrine of mystical love was. set forth by a 
female ascetic, Rabi’a of Basra (sublimated Oedipus Complex for a. 
transcendental father figure). In the 3rd century Ma’ruf of Baghdad 
(of Persian race) introduced new, pantheistic ideas in Sufiism which was 
essentially anti-Islamic (Aryan reaction). After this doctrine of gnosis. 
(ma 'rifat) through ecstasy and illumination Was developed by Dhu'l-Nun 
in Egypt, Abu Yazid of Bistam- (A.D. 874) developed ‘the doctrine of 
pantheism and. annihilation (fana-the passing away of individual con- 
sciousness in'the will of God). It is attributed that Bayezid has said “I 
am the wine drinker and the wine and the cup bearer ;”’ “I went from God 
to God, until: they criedifrom me in me, * O Thou I’. » * | 

Buddhism : ‘which. was in Balkh, ‘Transoxiaria and Turkestan before 
Muhammadean conquest, had influenced Sufiism. Doctrine of fana as a 
form of Niryana and the system‘ of- maghamiat “ stations ' shows. this 
| influence. Sufiism also has been influenced by Neoplatonic philosophy. - 
Mathnawi' of Jalalu’din Rumi, works. of Jami and- Hafiz i in a symbolic 

language express the love, beauty and intoxication ane the. doctrines of 
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Persian Suis da ee works: we. see tht God; js. 3 the sol reality. (i 
d Hagg). He.is the only absolute- being, abso ute good. and absolute: beauty. ` 
oo Thè- ‘phenomenal ‘world: is thé: result. of. desire of manifestation .of this ` 


beauty. The phenomenal üniverse, has.: ne: more. s reality than, & Shadow , 


| "cast oy the Sun. fn Rl ^ Dou Uv. ae do 
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NL S “THE DOCTRINE. ‘CE: ‘SUFis. 
2 God m exists: "Hei is all things, ‘and all digo in Him.. ' we 
2... All visible and: invisible beings. aré an. emanation from Him, and-a are e not 

really distinct from Him. z 
3. Religions are matters. of indifference: they however serve. as s leading- to. 

realities. Some for this purpose are more advantageous than others, among s 


which is.al-Islam, of which Sufiism is the true philosophy. 


4. . There does. not teally exist any difference. between good and evil for all 


NES. reduced to-Unity, and God is the real Author of che acts of Mankind.. + 


.5. It is God who fixes the will of man:/mzn. therefore is not. free in er d 


Yos actions. ` 


6. The soul existed before the body, : andi is Senne’: within the latter à asi in a. 
cage. Death, therefore, should be the object oO: the’ wishes of tae Sufi, for it is ; 


GF then that he returns to the bosom of Divinity. ; >’ 


‘the wahdaniyah, or Unity of God, the remembrance of God's name (am): 
‘and the progressive advancement on the dioe or. nn of life, So as to - i 


.7.. ‘It is by this meténpsychosis that souls which have nat: fulfilled their 


destination’ here below are purified and'become worthy of reunion with God. - 


8." Without the grace of God, which the Sufi zall? Fayzanu'llah or FazlirIlah; 
no one can attain to this spiritual union, but this, they assert, can be obtained” 
by petsistéritly asking for it. 

9.* Thé principal occupation of the Sufi, whili: in the body, is. meditation on : 
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attain. unification with God.. | M 
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i Freud was the first io: arrive at a i thecfy cf the. itus of birth. He 


k emphasized the:physical and physiolo gical difficulties of the birth process’ 
|. as a cause.of anxiety.. "Freud Says:." Ihe ech of birth; moreover, is the 


first experience attended by anxiety, and i is thus the source and model of | 
the affect of eea qi - (Freud, S.. The Tae writings of Sc mund , Freud. - 


lor by ALA. Brill), 500 x 


Otto Rank stresses: the SEDAN. or deaan of. tke. pleasurable - 


primal situation in the womb as the primary significance. The experience | | 
of being born causes‘a profound. shock. This. painful experience carries ' .. 


; a 


:With it the most fundamental feeling of-anxiety which Rank calls “ ‘prinial. - "mE 


anxiety." Rank: believes that cn the one hard there is a. need to break’ - 
away, to > be € one’ s self, to. be individual and independent. ior the NOD 
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essence of life; On: he other haid-theie. is: a ; longing for the effortless: 
bliss of the womb; flie-need: to ‘be one. with. one’s surrounding world. 
This longing essentially i is-death. Although ‘Rank. draws |a careful distinc- 
` fion: between death ás something. the child: learns about) (empirical death 
fear) and the more basic feàr of losing onés- self: in union (primary. death 
fear). It 1s the life fear that. makes separation of individuality so painful. 
Rubaiyat of | Omar Khayyam, the great Persian. mathematician, astro- 
nomer and philosopher shows his great life fear and anxiety. He tried to 
. find satisfactory answers-to his problems and anxieties. He did not believe 
in life after death or immortality of the soul. He was euet between two 
great anxieties, namely Life and Death fear. CM | 
Life fear: | 2E 
Heaven multiplies our sorrows day y day, | 
And grants no joy it does not takeáway; > © `` oe 


If those unborn know the ill we bear, : 
What think you, would they rather come or tay. P 
Again: | - : 
Had I charge ‘of the matter I would not Gavan come, 
And, likewise, could I control my going how should I have gone? 
There could have been nothing better than that in this world | 
] had neither come, nor gone, nor IDE. ! : 


Amazement: 


He brought : me ‘hither, and I felt s surprise, | 
From life I gather but a dark surmise, 

I go against|my will; thus why I come, E^ 

Why live, why go, all are dark ee i 


. Remedy: | 


1 


Since my coming did not rest with. me on the First Day | | 

and this undesired departure is an unwavering design 

rise up and ‘gird your loins, nimble saki, | 
-.for I will wash down with wine the worlds grief. - ra 

Separation anxiety: Khajah Abdu-"llah Ansari says’: “O God! Since 
Thou hadth the Fire of Separation, did didst thou raise up the Fire of 
Hell? 9 29 

My fellow:citizen, Hafez of Shiraz, one of the best poets ponis ever 
had says: “I was a bird that lived happily: in the garden - Paradise: 
Love.and flesh tempted me and drew me toward this world. eS 


Aloud I say it, and with heart of glee: ' RE s i, 
** Love's slave am I, and from both worlds am n free; | 


Can I, the bird of: sacred gardens, tell i 
Into this net of chance how first I fell? BA, p ee 


My ‘place the Highest Héaven, an angel born, . 
I came by Adam to. this cloister, lorn. 
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“Sweet. hutis, ‘Tuba’ s shade, m Fountain’ s zah , EL E 
| Fade from my mind. when of thy stfeet J think. - pue ums _ & 


| Knows no astrologer my starof birth: ` er 
l Lotd,. "neath what planet bore me Mother Earth ? a 


` Since with ringéd-ear I’ve served Love’ 's hote cf wine, 
Grief "$ gratulations: have cach hour been mhe: | 


| | My eyeball’s man drairis my heart's | blood ;: tis ust: 
In man's own darling did I place. my trust. 


A My vd, one’s ‘Alif-form stamps. all my though: Ae. ue ry 


Ln Save that, what letter has my master taught? - " 

TED V ag Hafiz' tear-drops =... = ea DS QUE M. 
E UNE. By thy lock.be dried, ... 5.7. c - "wm. 
2.7 0^ For fear I perish x "PERLES ; 

i e - In their rushing tide.’ sU 


Tie mother's: body, where everythin gi is ziven without even asking. for - 

* , itis paradise. : There is a tendency to regress and restore this.‘ p 
— ' «pleasure; ` To be born is to be cast'out of the Gaiden of Eden.. It is said o. . 
i+ that the real problem of the child is ‘how: zo ‘Be: inside? to return to the -. , 
. . ‘place where he came from. The rest -of liz e ‘is taken up vun efforts to 
replace. this lost paruo by various means. . ` E A ELE 


So 


I ENTE _ we THE Joyous RETURN. 


Hafez (the bird fron Paradise) calls longing y upon God to give him | 
permision to return, (death) the s sign for union. | ET 


' Where are the tidings of union? that I may arise— EE 
^i^. -Forth from the dust I will rise up to welcome thee! . 
;-- .My soul, like a homing bird; yearning for Pazadise, - 
3 Shall arise and soar, from the snares of the werld set free. . 
* '' 5. When the voice of-thy love shall call me to bs chy slave 
' I shall rise to a greater far than the mastery. . . - 
.: ., Of life and the living, time and the MARNE gU 
>- ' Pour down O Lord! from the clouds of thy P dins C 
` — f /The rain of a mercy that quickenéth on my greve. -~< 
''' Before, like dust that'the wind bears from place to place, l 
-... ‘arise and flee beyond the knowledge of mam. . ex LOW 3 
N - “When to my grave thou turnest thy blessed fest, o.o 5:70 e di 
-.- *. Wine and the lute thou shall bring in thine hand ic me, - 
;  - Thy voice shall ring through the folds of thy winding sheet, . 
«^ , And I will arise and dance to thy. minstrelsy. - | 2 EC 
Lo Though I be old, clasp me one night to thy breast, DENM NEU 
And I, when the dawn shall coine to awaken xe ede. TM 
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With the flush of youth on my cheek from thy bosom will rise. 
Rise up! let mine eyes delight in thy stately grace! 

Thou art the goal to which all men's endeavour has pressed. 
And thou the idol of Hafiz’ worship; thy face 

from the world and life shall bid him come forth and arise! 


Now let us see what, and how the Sufi tries to find this * lost paradise.’ 


THE SUFI JOURNEY 


Human life is linked to a journey (Safar), and seeker of God a traveller 
(salik). 

The great business of the traveller is to exert himself and try to obtain 
that perfect knowledge (ma’rifah) of God which is diffused through all 
things, for the Soul of man is an exile from its creator, and human existence 
is its period of banishment. The sole object of Sufiism is to lead the wander- 
ing soul onward, stage by stage, until it reaches the desired goal— perfect 
Union with the Divine Being. 

The natural state of human beings is humanity (nasut), in which state 
the disciple must observe the law (Shari'ah); but as this is the lowest 
form of spiritual existence, the performance of the journey is enjoyed 
upon every searcher after true knowledge. 

The various stages (manazil) are differently described by Sufi writers, 
but amongst those of India (and according to Malcolm, of Persia also) 
the following 1s the usual journey: 

The first stage, as we have already remarked, is humanity (nasut), in 
which the disciple must live according to the law (Shari’ah) and observes 
all the rites, customs and precepts of his religion. The second is the nature 
of angles (malakut), for which there is a pathway of purity (tarigah). 
The third is possession of Power (jabrut) for which there is knowledge 
(marifah) and the fourth is Extinction (fana) (absorption into the Deity), 
for which there is Truth (haghighah). 

When a man possessing the necessary requirements of fully developed 
powers turns to them for a resolution of his doubts and uncertainties 
concerning the real nature of Godhead he is called a talib, ‘a searcher 
after God.’ 

If he manifests a further inclination to prosecute his inquiry according 
to their system, he is called a murid or ‘ one who inclines.’ 

Placing himself under the spiritual instruction of some eminent leader 
of the sect, he is fairly started upon his journey and becomes a salik, or 
* traveller, whose whole business in life is devotion, to the end that he 
may ultimately arrive at the knowledge of God. 
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1. Here he is exhorted to serve Gd as the first step towards a knowledge 


- of Him. This.is the first stage of his j journey, and is called uhudiayah or.‘ Ser- - 


vice.’ 

2. When in ariswer to his prayers the Divine influence or attraction has 
developed his inclination into the love of God, he is said to have reached the 
stage called Ishgh or * love.’ 

3. This Divine Love, expelling all wordly desires from his heart, leads him 
to the next stage, which is zuhd or ‘ seclusion.’ 

4. Occupying himself henceforward with corzemplations and TE 
of metaphysical theories concerning the nature, attributes. and works of God, 
he reaches marifah or * knowledge.’ 

3. This assiduous contemplation of startling metaphysical theories is 


- exceedingly attractive to an oriental mind, and not infrequently produces a 


state of mental excitement. Such ecstatic state is considered a sure prognostica- 
tion or direct illumination of the heart by God, and constitutes the next stage : 


called waid or ‘ ecstasy.’ 


6. During this stage he is supposed to receive a -evelation of the true nature 


of the Godhead, and to have reached the stage called hagigah or ‘ truth.’ 


7. He then proceeds to the stage of wasl or ‘ union with God.’ 

8. . Further than this he can not go, pursues his habit of self-denial and - 
contemplation until his death, which is looked upon as fana ' total absorption 
into the Deity, extinction.’ | | 


To develop the quasi oeil: life? the Sufi indes have invented 
various forms of devotion called Zikr or ‘ recitations.’ 
| (Dictionary cf Islam) 


* * i * 


. . The Mantiqu't-Tayr is an allegorical poem of something over 4,600 
- couplets. Its subject is the quest of the birds fcr the mythical Simburgh, 
^5 the birds typifying the Sufi pilgrims, and the Simburgh God ‘ the Truth.’ 
^: ^. The book begins with the usual doxologies, including the praise of God, 

- of the Prophet, and of the Four Caliphs, the latter clearly showing that . 
-" at this period Shaykh’Attar was a convinced Sunni. The narrative portion 

'.' of the poem begins at verse 593, and is comprised in 45 ‘ Discourses ' 
(Maqala) and a ‘ Conclusion” (Khatima). It opens with an account of 


the assembling of the birds, some thirteen species of whom are separately 
apostrophized. They decide that for the successful pursuit ‘of their quest 
they must-put themselves under the guidance of a leader, and to proceed . 


to elect to this position the Hoopoe (Hudhud), so celebrated amongst the . . 


Muslims for the part which it played as Solomon's emissary to Bilqis, the 
Queen of Sheba. The Hoopoe harangues theri in a long discourse, which ' 
concludes with the following account or the first Manifestation of the' 


` mysterious Simburgh. 


. No sooner, however, has the quest. been decided upon than the birds 
‘begin with one accord to make excuse.’ The nightingale pleacs its love 
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for the róse; the parrot excuses itself on the ground that it is imprisoned 
for its beauty in a cage; the peacock affects diffidence of its worthiness 
because of its connexion with Adam’s expulsion from Paradise; the duck 
dispenses with water; the partridge is too much attached to the mountains, 
the heron to the lagoons, and the owl to the ruins which these birds 
respectively frequent, the Huma loves its power of conferring royalty; 
the falcon will not relinquish its place of honour on the King’s hand 
while the wagtail pleads its weakness. All these excuses, typical of the 
excuses made by men for not pursuing the things of the Spirit, are answered 
in turn by the wise hoopoe, NN HEIDE its arguments by a series of 
anecdotes. 

The hoopoe next describes to the otis birds the perilous road which 
they must traverse to arrive at the Simburgh's presence, and relates to 
them the long story of Shaykh San'an, who fell in love with a Christian 
girl, and was constrained by his love and her tyranny to feed swine, thus 
exposing himself to the censure of all his former friends and disciples. 
The birds then decide to set out under the guidance of the hoopoe to 
look for the Simburgh, but they shortly begin again to make excuses or 
raise difficulties, which the hoopoe answers, illustrating his replies by 
numerous anecdotes. The objections of twenty-two birds, with the 
‘hoopoe’s answer to each, are given in detail. The remaining birds then 
continue their quest, and, passing in succession through the seven valleys 
of Search, Love, Knowledge, Independence, Unification, Amazement, 
and Destitution and Annihilation, ultimately, purged of all self and 
purified by their trials, find the Simburgh, and in finding it, find themselves. 
The passage which describes this (11.4, 201-4, 221) is so curious, and so 
well illustrates the Sufi conception of ‘Annihilation in God’ (Fana fi'llah) 
that I think it well to give here a literal prose rendering of these twenty 
Verses: 


Through trouble and shame the souls of these birds were reduced to utter 
annihilation, while their bodies became dust.1 

Being thus utterly purified of all, they all received Life from the Light of the 
(Divine) Presence. 

Once again they became servants with souls renewed ; once again in another 
way were they overwhelmed with astonishment. 

Their ancient deeds and undeeds? were cleansed away and annihilated from 
their bosoms. 

The Sun of Propinquity shone forth from them; the souls of àll of them were 
illuminated by its rays. 

Through the reflection of the faces of these thirty birds (si murgh) of the 
world they then beheld the countenance of the Simburgh. 


1 Tutiya ( tutty*) i.e., mummified. — . 
? i.e. sins of commission and omission. 
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When: m Íooked, ‘that’ was, the è Simburgh: without doubt that Simburgh ` 
| was those thirty birds (si murgh). ` 


CA were bewildered, by. ámazement, not kine swing Whether they were this or. 
that. | 


They perceived themselves to be naught . ee ‘but the Simburgh, while the 3 
Simburgh was naught else than the thirty birds (si murgh).. ` 
| n they looked towards the Simburgh, it WES indeed the Simburgh, which. ; 
v Was there; : ^. 
k . While; when they jooked towards. themselves. they were si murgh (thirty = - 
birds), “and that, was the Simburgh ;- 
And if they looked at both together, both v were the Simburgh; neither more - 


nor Tess... 
' ae one was that, and. that one this; the like of this hath no one heard ; in the ` 
world." . 
Ps E diem: were plunged i in. amazement, add continued thinking without’. 
thought NT 
Since they . understood naught of ay rater, without speech they made 
E enquiry of that Presence. . '- 
artes c They. besought the disclosure of this deep mnyst2 Y» and demanded ‘the solu-. 


a > tion of. we-ness ' and * thou-ness.’ > 


Without speech came the answer from that Preseiice, saying: d This Sundike" we 
 -Preserice is a Miror. : > B 


Whosoever enters It Sees himself in it; in Tt he sees s body and soul, soul and.” 
body. ' 


iue 23 Since yé came hither thirty. birds Gi mutgh}, ye appeared as thirty i in this' 
.^ . Mirror.. 


Should forty Or fifty birds Cun they too woud discover iheinselves: 7 
Though many more.had been added. to your, numbers, ye yourselves see, and 
it is youre you have looked: on." s ld 3 ; geek 


In the quest of the birds the first thing i is ; Talab or motivation for the 
pursuit of God (therapy). : The birds elect the Hoopoe, (therapist) for 
guidance and leadership. Soon the birds.Eeg’n to make excuses. hice 
nightingale pleads its love for the rose; elsewhere; under the title “ Eros” < 
we have dealt with this and have explained what the Sufi believes about. 
: leaving the wordly desires and. lust and mortal beloved and: that thé true . 
^i. +, eternal love is love of God.. Then the parrot excuses itself on the grounds. 
, + that it-is imprisoned for its beauty in a cage; this is Narcissism. Narcissus 
` "was a beautiful lad .of Greek légend, who rejected the love of the. nymph 
Echo; and she died of a broken heart. ‘Nemésis made him fall in ‘love 
_ with his own reflection in the water; -he pined away in self-admiration. 
5- > and at death was changed into a flower, Narcissus; Narcissism is extreme `- 
.  Self-love; ‘regarded by psychoanalysts as àn early. phase of psycho-sexual * 
: development, where the sexual object is the self, persisting or representing. 
a regression i in the a RnG type of individual; in all cases of narcissism - 
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the excessive preoccupation with oneself and one’s own concerns is the 
essential characteristic. 

Next the peacock affects diffidence of its worthiness, because of its 
connexion with Adam’s expulsion from Paradise, this is a sense of guilt 
arising out of real or imagined violation of ethical, moral or religious 
principles, together with a regretful feeling of lessened personal worth. 
In sufferers from compulsion—theirs is a need for punishment. 

The duck dispenses with water; the partridge is too much attached to 
the mountains, the heron to the lagoons, and the owl to the ruins. Excuses 
of these birds is attachment and dependency, namely, lack of self-reliance; 
. a tendency to seek the help of others in making decisions or in.carrying 
out difficult actions. Emotional dependency is the habitual reliance upon 
another person for comfort, guidance and decision. Freud says: “ From 
the time of puberty onwards the human individual must devote himself 
to the great task of freeing himself from the parents. Many are not 
successful in this pursuit of independency, spontaneity and emotional 
maturity and remain attached and dependent which is characteristic 
of many neurotics." 

The Huma loves its power of conferring royalty; the falcon will not 
relinquish its place of honour on the king’s hand. This is will-to-power, 
a term borrowed by Alfred Adler from Nietzche, which denotes the 
strivings of the neurotic individual towards masculinity, in order to 
escape the feeling of uncertainty and inferiority which connotes femininity. 
Adler says: ' Every neurosis can be understood as an attempt to free 
oneself from a feeling of inferiority in order to gain a feeling of superior- 
ity." For Adler, will-to-power and superiority feelings strivings for 
superiority in human beings is essential. Although some persons genuinely 
feel superior, a disproportionate display of superiority feelings is common- 
ly held to be a defence against feeling inferior. While the wagtail pleads 
its weakness. This weakness, is the inferiority feelings; a tendency to 
unfavourable self-evaluation, whether or not justified by the facts, and 
towards depressed feelings or shame as a result. 

We see that the Hoopoe or spiritual leader gives answers to the excuses 
of the birds and tries to help them to get rid of these difficulties, as the ' 
therapist similarily tries to help the patients to overcome these complexes 
by using the method of psychoanalysis and information-giving. 

Love is the next stage of the Sufi journey. Under the title of Eros, we 
have dealt with this. Jalal-uddin Rumi says: "the astrolable of the 
mysteries of God is love." The next stage is Knowledge. For the Sufi real 
knowledge is through intuition. Jalal-uddin Rumi says: ‘‘ Reason is 
like an officer when the king appears. The. officer loses his power and 
hides himself.. Reason is the shadow cast by God; God is the sun.” 
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-sophy which: explains ' ‘ Rational knowledze i isa cognition. of intelligible * 


'; realities or ideas in the realm ‘of’ thé Mind: which is often referred to`as 


. divine. The climax of knowledge consists: of an intuitive and. mystical » 
. union with the One; tbis-is. experienced by few." 

Spinoza used the. teri. ‘ Intuito ' in connexion. with ‘ centi intuitiva? 
or the knowledge * of the: third kind? (Ethica 31, 40, Scho. 2). Intuition of". 
this. sort is absolutely certain and infallible;-n contrast. to reason (ratio, - 
q.v.) it produces the highest peace and virtize’ of the mind (Ibid, v. 25 and 
27). :.Also, as over and against ratio it yields an adequete knowledge of .* 
“the essence of things, and this enables usto know and love God, through 
which knowled ge ho V. "D the, = gedter pert. of our mind is rendered 


Sa eternal. 
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whereas, if at any time. our -hopé is. frustrated, tFere. arises ir.us the -deepest 
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fic intellect in its power to see all.these things’ aad describe iiem accurately: 
He sharply ~distinguished: Intuition, or the immediate awareness. of life.” 
itself, from the activity of intellect; which :3-an artificial process. of sym- . 
, bolically -representing things. beyond itself.’ He. believed that at. best : 
intellect can surround a prefabricated house cf science, "whereas intuition. . 
has the noble priyilege of entering the mension of life and feeling and 
experience. ^ .. es 

. We have mentioned thai the suf believes that too much bk of fame aid 
, fortune i isa great hindrance i in life. : Under the title‘ Emctional Conflict." 
I have tried to show. how and why | Ghazali. left his fame and professorship - 


at Baghdad: Here I would like to: quote from’ Spinoza the great. philo~ | 


" sopher, because he Says much the: same as the Sufis ay ano be-ieve. 
; 2 


| After experiónde had taught. me that a iting which Écouently take | 


. place i in ordinary life are vain and. futile, and ben I saw that all the things I: 
.feared, and which feared me, had nothing good or bac i in them save in so far 
as the mind was affected. by them; I determined àt last to inqu-re whether there ` 


^ 


-~ 


t 


r 


^ was anything which might be. truly good; and able zo communicate its goodness, . 


and by which the mind. might be affected to the exclusion of all other things; .. 


* I detérmined, I say; to inquire whether I might discover and cttain the faculty 


` of enjoying throughout eternity continual supreme happiness . I could see : 
; the. many advantages acquired from honour and riches, and -hat I should be.. 


,, debarred from acquiring these things if I wished. seriously to investigate.a new - E 


matter... Butthe more one possesses of either of them, the : more the pleasure: 


is increased, and the more one is in consequence, encouraged to increase them ; 


pain. . Fame has also this great drawback, that if we pursue it -we must direct” 


our lives in such a way as to please the fancy of men, avoiding what they dislike 


and seeking what ‘pleases them . .^. But, the love towards:a thing eternal and ~; 
infinite alone feeds the mind with a:pleasure secure from all pain . :. The . 


" greatest good is the ia d of the union which the mind has with. the whole ie 


of nature... The more the mind knows, the better it understands its forces 
and the order of nature; the more it understands its forces or strength, the better 
it will be able to direct itself and lay down the rules for itself; and the more 
it understands the order of nature, the more easily it will ‘be able to liberate 
itself from useless tunge this is the whole method.” 


SUFI PERSONALITY TYPE 


Professor C. G. Jung distinguishes two types which all human beings 
can be classed—the extravert and introvert. In-the extravert the funda- 
mental function is feeling, in the introvert it is thought. The extravert 
has facility of self-expression, the mtrovert lacks it. The extravert is 
essentially gregarious and the introvert fundamentally solitary. From 
these two main types Jung proceeded to a subdivision, according to the 
psychic function that predominates. . He describes four functions— 
thinking, feeling, intuition and sensation. Accordingly Sufi personality 
type is intuitive introvert. 


WILL-TO-POWER 


This term, borrowed by Adler from Nietzche. It is striving for the 
goal of being superior to others and to dominate. A. Adler held that 
will-to-power is central in both normal and neurotic behaviour. There 
are different ways to gain superiority feelings and compensate inferiority 
feelings. The following sayings of Abu Yazid of Bistam shows the desire 
to extend power, striving for self-assertion and self-exaltation, attainment 
of greatness and likeness to God through unity with God and Cosmos. 
Abu Yazid of Bistam declared that he was “an unfathomable ocean, 
without beginning and without end ": “that he was the Throne (’arsh) 
of God, the Preserved Tablet (lawh-i-mahfudh), the ‘Pen’ or Creative 
Word of God.” Added he, “ whatever attains to True Being is absorbed 
into God and becomes God." “ Praise be to me," he is reported to have 
said on another occasion: * I am the Truth; I am the True God; I must 
be celebrated by Divine Praises." Attar also reports him as saying “ Verily 
I am God: there is no God but me, therefore worship me.’ 

Junayd spoke much in the same fashion. 


SUPER-EGO AND ID 


Muslim theologians say there are four kinds ed consciences spoken of in 
the Qur'an: 


l. Nafs lawwamah the ‘ "NT soul or conscience. (Surah 1xxv. 3) 
(super-ego). 
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3. -Nafs. muírào'innah, the‘ peaceful soul óriconscience. (Sürah IXXXIX. Ls 
'. équilibiium between id. and. super-ego). i. F 
:4. Nafs mulhammah, the‘ soul,or conscience in which i is breathed both bad. wl 


and I ud IXXXIV. eh $ eet Ke FILE NM 
x (DREAMS. "x bs 


n : The. eat óf ‘Sufism 1 _fuinishes testiitiony ‘that saints afe seen ‘in ' 

. dreams, spéak words of counsel, 'encouragement.or proof. | The Prophet! ; | 
mostly appears in. dreams. Ti these dreams 'all Einds of dream mechanism. .. 
could be: distinguished and interpreted. i Muhiyyu'd-din : Ibnul- ? Arabi | 
` believed i in the value.of drearns, and in man’ s power io render them by. ‘his ; 
will veridical. “ Jt behoves God's sérvant; ," he;said “ to employ his will to. E 
. produce concentration in his. dreams; so- that hz: may obtain:control over .. - 
. his imagination, and ‘direct dt intelligently. ‘asles pas he would control it: P 
"when. awake. , And when this concentration ‘has accrued to'a man and". 
"becomes natural to him, he, discovers the fruit thereof ‘in the intermediate: . 
world- (al-Barzakh), and profits greatly theteby: wherefore let man’ éxert. n 
[mper to aoine: his state for; m Opas peram it profiteth greatly," "n 
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da thie book Kitabu tTa’ rifat, the spiri; is : clisified as s follows: E E A 


^ ArRuhw n-Nabati ' ihe vegetable pp ELO ; De ee $ E i ere MO 
_Ar-Ruhu’t-Tabi’i-“‘ the animal spirit". - 2 : - fie, "Y. We pon E 
CAr-Ruhu'LIlahi ** the divine. SDIHL S. re. mid CUR F 
^ Ar-Ruhi $-Sufli dé the lower spine which, is said” ‘to belong merely te 
animal life. x. I NOE E eg 
"Ar-RuhwEUlwi f ** the lofty, Or heavenly spirit?" 2 EA i $ 
- Ar-Ruhu'lHJari “‘ the travelling spirit ^ 7 or that which leaves.t the body i in sleep 
soe gives rise to’ dreams. © > 
. Ar-Rühu']-Muhkam * the resident spirit” i2 Which i is said never to leave ihe: 


"body: even after death; . " 
 Ruhw'Hllga" * E thé spiri of casting into. j Used for Gabriel and: the spirit of 
^ prophecy. : "uu | M oy | 
Ruhu'llah “ the: spirit of God.” ^ e T AES 
Rübu'-Qudus: * Spui of Holiness.” (A MEL TU ee p ane 


" EX 
` For Aristotle Boon ds was ‘movement ot thé thing froin the lower ene 
„of potentiality to the higher of actuality.. It: was called after him ‘ move- i" 
ment. This process of becoming; developing i in time, always emerging - 
is Ex uia explained by j alaty’d Din Movlawii in, his famous Mathnawi:. 
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‘Evolution of scii: 


** [ died from mineral and plant. becaine' rr Rr 
Died from the plant, and took a seritient n: eo 

Died from the beast, and donned a human dress; ? 2 
When by my dying did I è er grow less? A Re 

Another time from manhood I must die ^ ~. M 

To soar with angel—pinions through the sky. ' | 

'Midst Angels also I must lose my place. - MO BM bs 
Since ' Everything shall perish save His Face?! ^" ; |i. 
Let me be Naught! The hárp-strings tell me pla AE 
That ' unto Him do me return agan; i 


ANIMA AND ANIMUS 

Professor C. G. Jung distinguishes between the anima (soul) and the 
psyche. He postulates an inner and outer personality. “ I term the outer 
attitude, or outer character, the persona, the inner attitude I term the 
anima or soul" Anima is also the femininity component of the soul- 
image, in contrast with the. masculinity component, Animus. It is said 
when a man or woman see in each other their anima and animus they fall 
in love. The following express the same in. some similarity: “Ayishah` 
- relates that the prophet said, Souls were at the first, collected together 
(n the spirit-world ‘collective unconscious’) like assembled armies, 
and then they were dispersed and sent into bodies; and that consequently 
those who had been acquainted with each. other in the spirit world, 
became so in this, and those who had been strangers , there would be 
strangers here." MN " sh. < | 
EROS 3 TE 
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Psychoanalysis - explains different libidinal stages, tin which each P 
is associated with an erogénous zone. The stages are oral (birth-8 months) : 
Anal (8 months-3 : years), . phallic (3-7 years), latency period from 
5-12 years and finally Genital between 12~20 years. In infancy, 
the libidinal object is self (auto- eroticism). During the’ phallic stage, 
infantile sexuality is repressed. In genital stage after a tendency 
to homosexuality, normal hetero- sexual relations ‘develop. In ds follow- 
_ ing we consider the Love from Sufi point of view. «^ > v 

Mir Abdu’l-Baga, in his work entitled the Kullyat, thus defines the 
various degrees of love, which are supposed to-represent'not only intensity 
of natural-love between man and woman, but also the Sufiistic or divine 
love, which is the subject of so many mystic works: Hama, the inclining — 
of the soul or mind to the eee of love; then Tagan, OVE e cleaning. to the. 
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heart; then, kalaf, violent and intense: ines, seven by perplexity; 
then: ishgh, amorous desire, accompanied by melancholy, then sha'af, 
ardour of love, accompanied by pleasure; then jama, inward love, accom- 
panied by amorous desire, or grief, or sorrow, then, tatayum, a state of 
enslavement; then tahl, love sickness; then, walah, distraction, accompani- 
ed with loss of reason; and lastly, huyam, overpowering love, with a 
wandering about-at random. One of the most characteristic Sufi poems 
is the Persian poem by the poet Jami, entitled Salaman and Absal. The 
whole narrative is supposed to represent tne joys of Love 'Divine as- 
compared with the delusive fascinations of a Life of Sense. The story is 
that of a certain King of Iona, who had.a son named Salaman, who in 
his infancy was nursed by a young maiden Absal, who as he grew up, 
fell desperately in love with the youth, and in time ensnared him. Salaman . 
and Absal rejoiced together in a life of sense for a full year, and thought 
their. pleasures would never end. A certain sage is then sent by the king 
to reason with the erring couple. Salaman confesses ihat the sage is 
- right, but pleads the weakness of his own will. Salaman leaves his native 
land in company with Absal, and they find themselves on an island of 
wonderful beauty, Salaman, unsatisfied with himself and his love, returns 
once more to his.native country where he and Absal resolve to destroy 
themselves. They go to the desert and kindle and both walk into the fire. — 
Absal is consumed, but Salaman is preserved in the fire and lives to lament 
the fate of his beloved one. In course of tirne he is introduced by the sage 
to a celestial beauty called Zuhrah, with whom he becomes completely 
enamoured, and Absal is forgotten. | 


cé 


\ 
. celestial beauty is seen, 
He left the earthly, and once came to know 
Eternal love, he let the mortal go.” 


The Sufi poet Jami, in his Salaman and Absal, thus writes of the joy of 
Divine love;.and his prologue to the Deity, as rendered into S Ene will 
illustrate the mystic conception of love. | 


- “ Time it is 

To,unfold Thy perfect beauty. I oul be 
Thy lover, and Thine only—I, mine eyes ` 
Sealed in light of Thee, to all but Thee, 

Yea, in the revelation of Thyself, 
Self-lost, and conscience-quit of good and evil; 
Thou movest under all the forms of truth, 
Under the forms of all created things; - 

Look whence I will, still nothing I discern 
But Thee in all the universe, in which ~ 
Thyself Thou dost invest, and through the eyes 
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Of man, the subtle censor scrutinize. 

To Thy Harim Dividuality, 

No entrance finds—no word of this and that; 

Do Thou my separate and derived self 

Make one with Thy essential! Leave me room 

On that divan (sofa) which leaves no room for tens: 
Lest, like the simple Kurd of whom they tell, 

I grow perplexed, O God, 'twixt ‘I’ and ‘ Thou’ 

If ‘I ’—this dignity and wisdom whence? 

If ‘ Thou '—then what is this abject impotence?" 


The fable of the Kurd, which is also told in verse, is this. A Kurd left 
the solitude of the desert for the bustle of a busy city, being tired of the 
commotion around him, he lay down to sleep. But fearing he might not 
know himself when he arose, in the midst of so much commotion, he tied 
a pumpkin round his foot. A knave, who heard him deliberating about the 
difficulty of knowing himself again, took the pumpkin off the Kurd's foot 
and tied it round his own. When the Kurd awoke, he was bewildered, and 
exclaimed 


‘* Whether I be I or no, 
If I—the pumpkin why on you? 
If you—then where am I, and who?" 
(Dictionary of Islam. p. 300) 


. TRANSFERENCE 


Jalalu'd-Din Muhammad (Mowlana, our master) the most eminent 
Sufi poet whom Persia has produced, while his mystical Mathnawi deserves 
to rank among the great poems of all time. He was born at Balkh in the 
autumn of A.D. 1207, his father Baha'u'd-Din Walad, was compelled to 
leave his home and migrate eastwards. They went to Nishapur, according - 
to the well-known story, in A.D. 1212 and visited Shaykh Faridu'd-Din 
Attar, who it is said, took the little Jalalu'd-Din in his arms, predicted 
his greatness and gave him his blessing and a copy of his poem, the 
llahinama. From Nishapur the exiles went to Baghdad and Mecca, 
thence to Malatiyya, where they remained for four years, and thence to 
Larinda (now Qaraman) where they abode for seven years. At the end of 
this period they transferred their residence to Qonya (Iconium), then the 
capital of 'Ala'u'd-Din Kay-gubad the Seljug, and here Jalalu’-Din’s 
father, Baha’u’d-Din, died in February, 1231. Jalalu’d-Din married at 
Larinda, when about twenty-one years of age, a lady named Gowhar 
(‘ Pearl’), the daughter of La’la’ Sharafu’d-Din of Samargand. She bore 

. him two sons ‘Ala’u’d-Din and Baha'u'd-Din Sultan Walad. The former 
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h i : E 
E was- Killed. at Oonya: ina a riot; hich also restet in the d of Jalalw'd- - 
p. T ; Din? S spiritual director Sharrisu'd- Din of Tebriz, while the latter born in^ 
i. "A.D. 1226, is remarkable as being the author of “ the éarliest important :. 
LU specimen of West-Turkish ‘poetry . ... "^ ;Xt a, later date Jalalu'd-Din — , 
Eo (having lost, apparently, his first wife) márrisd again, and by ais second - 
nO marriage had two. more’ children, a son and a daughter. He. died in- í 
S^ AD. 1273, and was buried in the mausoleum erected over. bis father’s” 
‘iy = remains in A.D. 1231 Lm Ala'u'd- Din Kay g gubad, the Seljug Sultan. of | 
i e 4 Qonya. $ 
P Jalalw’ d-Din. seems. r have studied the: soteric sciences chiefly Gin. 
£5... his-father until the ‘death of the latter ina.D. 1231, when he went for a. 
+> "time to ‘Aleppo and; Damascus to seek furtaer instruction: “About this 
© O time he came under the influence of one of.his. father's former pupils, 
S . Shaykh’ Burhanu'd-Din .of; Tirmidh; who .nstructed him in the mystic `- 
/^7, Jore of ‘ the Path,’ and. after the death. of this eminent saint he received 
;-. further. esoteric teaching from Shams-i-Tabriz, a ‘ weird figure,’. as Mr. 
z*; Nicholson calls him (Selected Odes from the Diwan-i-Shars-i-Tabriz, - 
75. vp. Xviii-of the introduction) ` ‘wrapped ir coarse black felt, who flits: 
i. across the-stage for a moment and disappears tragically enough." This: - 
2° "strange personage; said to ‘have been the son-of that Jalalu’d-Din ‘ Naw’ 
' = ~ Musulman, whose zeal for Islam and aversion from tenets of the assassins - 
~ wbhosé pontiff he was supposed to be. Each book (of Mathnavi) except’ 
w the first begins with: an exhortation to Easam Husa’ .3nu'd-Din Akhi - 
707... Turk, who is likewise spoken of in the Arabic. preface of Book 1.as having. 
d inspired. that portion also; © As he became. Jalalu'd-Dins assistant and. 
1..  amanuensis on the death of his predecessor, Salahu'd- Din Feridun- Zar. 
. Kub (the Gold- beater), in A. D. 1258. .(E. s Browne, History of Persian. ' 
.5 Literature): ` 
DEP  Jalalu' d-Dins poetical s Mathnav: and Dinan Shama Tabriz 
5o are poetry of a high order! Of the former itis commonly said i in Persia 
-| . that it is “ the Koran in the Persian languag>.”-. ` E 
LM - The Diwan Shamsi-i-Tabriz were chiefly T during the absence . 
27. 0f Sharhsi-i-Tabriz (J alalu’ d-Din’s spiritual director). We just quote one . 
_. + Of the poems of this Diwan. ‘Selected Posins from the Diwani Shamsi - 
< :' Tabriz, edited and translated. ith an introduction, notes and appendices 
by Reynold. A. Nicholson. Chap. xvin, p. T». l Tr 


co, f E: * Before thee the soul à is hourly decaying anc c srcwing, 
-= > And for our soul’s sake how should any plead With thee? 
s.c. Wherever thou settest foot or head springs 32 from the earth; — mr 
s.  * for one head's sake why should any wash h s hends of thee? c dec aee aes 
A 077 That day when the soul takes flight enraptured ` sy thy fragrance, ^—— 77 

"E _ The soul knows, the soul knows what fragrance i is the Beloved's. 7 
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As soon as thy fumes vanish out of the brain, 

The head heaves a hundred sighs, every hair is lamenting. 
I have emptied house, to be quit of the furniture; : 
I am waning, that thy love may increase and wax. : 
"Tis best to gamble the soul away for so great a gain. 
Peace! for it is worth, O master, just what it seeks. | 
My soul in pursuit of thy love, Shamsu’l Hagg of Tabriz 
In scudding without feet, ship-like, over the sea." 


TRANSFERENCE 


This term is used by psychoanalysts of the development of an emotional 
attitude, positive or negative, love or hate towards the analysts on the 
part of the patient or subject. 


“ During psychoanalysis the patient unconsciously regards the physician 
as the object of his repressed impulses and therefore think, acts and feels toward 
the physician, as if the physician were the original object of the repressed wishes. 

To the physician, transference may involve material coming from any one 
of the psychic structures. Thus, there is Id-transference, Super-Ego trans- 
ference, Ego-transference, Ego-Ideal transference . . . 

Psychoanalysis considers that transference is basically concerned with the 
displacement of matters of infantile sexuality upon the physician. It, of course, 
includes also the modifications which can happen to the original infantile 
impulses. Among the highly important situations is the Oedipus Complex, 
which gives rise to the re-enactment of the infantile child parent relationship 
in the therapeutic psychoanalysis . . . 

Transference love: Love expressed by a patient for a psychoanalyst as a 
manifestation of the transference situation. “Among the situations to which 
the transference gives rise, one is very sharply outlined, and I will select this, 
partly because it occurs so often and is so important in reality and partly 
because of its theoretical interest. The case I mean is that in which a woman or 
girl by unmistakeable allusions or openly avows that she has fallen in love, 
like any other mortal woman, with the physician who is analysing her." (Freud, 
S. Collected Papers. Vol. 2). (Psychiatric Dictionary). 


Movlawi's father died when he was young (24 years old). It is obvious 
that he had a strong attachment to his father. From childhood he experi- 
enced meetings of great Sufi Shaykhs. It 1s no wonder that after the death 
of his father he developed a strong transference to Shaykh Burhanu'd-Din 
of Tirmidh, one of his father's former pupils, a father figure (a person 
who is put in the stead of one's real male parent, and who becomes the 
object of transferred attitudes or other habitual responses originally 
developed in relation to the parent). After death, of Burhanu'd-Din, the 
object of Movlawi’s transference are Shams of Tabriz, Salahu'd-Din 
Feridun Zar Kuh (the gold-beater) and Hasan Husamu’d-Din Akhi Turk. 
All these people have been chosen by Movlawi as father figures and father 
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unconscious in early childhood and uncorrected by events in later reality 
hence often idealized . .. The image may infiuence personal re.ations at 


| the conscious level, by providing a pattern for the kind of person with. 


Imago (a representation of a person, most often a parent, formed in the . 


whom to fall in love). In Sufiism the closéness of the tié between Shaykh 


and Murid—teacher and disciple, is almost proverbial—the murid is 


called the son of the Shaykh. With what we have.said about iransference, 
I hope there is enough light to explain the kind of relationship between ` 
Movlawi and his spiritual directors and why he was fond of Shams of 


Tabriz. In my estimation Diwani-Shamsi Tabriz, one cf the most beautiful 
masterpieces of Persian' literature, is the cutcome of a transference 
situ ation. : 


SA. MA 


wise dancing or whirling dervishes, as they are called by. 
Europeans, were found by Movlawi, Jalaluw’c-Din Ar-Rurri, the author 
of Mathnavi. These dervishes have their services at their Takyah, or 
‘covent? Sa'ma was developed to give a state of * Wajd’ or ecstasy 


.even to those who have not the capacity to:become true Sufis. . Zikr is 


the main devotional exercise of Movlawiyah. It consists of a monotonous 
chant accompanied with a slow whirling movement (Daur). They gradually 
raise the voice, dnd without ceasing repeat ‘ Ya Allah’ (O God) or ‘ Ya 


‘Hoo’ (O He). They increase each time the movement of the body until, 
the participants fall into a cataleptic state.’ Movlawiyah with this kind 
of dance use also music in their ecstasy which they call Sa'ma. | 

Rifa'is or * howling dervishes' in ecstasy (Halat) ‘cut themselves with 


knives, and handle red-hot irons without feeling pain. 


For a long time mystics especially Movlaviyah have used rausic and 


dance for ecstasy. In recent years dance and music is used to help mentally 


ill patients. "Dance also is used for group interaction, it offers the indivi- . 


dual means of relating himself to environment. Benno Safiez in A psycho- 
logical orientation to dance and pantomimic writes: “ Feeling-tone i in dance 


` is related to changes in body-image and to oral aggressior. Erogenous 


zones and modes motivate dancing. IIlustrazioas of narcissism, sadism, 


^. - phallic drives, exhibitionism, peeping and agression are found in the dance. - 
| Oral vectors in the dance are ‘in, on, under. and to.’ Anal vectors are 


‘over, against, in, and out.’ Phallic vectors in the dance are ' together 
and with.’ The Oedipus complex and tribal father murder are found in 


folk dance drama; and rituals. Dynamisms mos: predominznt in dancing: 


Y 


are sublimation, pom ambivalence, denial, undsing, and re-. 


action formation.” 
282 
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Music is used as 3 stimulating. music and sedative music in menial 
hospitals. It is also used:for mood change and translation of tensions to 
healthier outlets, arid teaching the patients to function i in groups. 

Hans Georg Jaedicke in Music work in the psychotherapeutic program 
says * Music like ‘dancé. affects ‘the. organism “through | the automatic 
system, probably to the level of the collective. unconscious beyond the 
reach of visual images, words ‘or meditation. Music!is used to stir up 
. deep latent conflicts, and lead them in the direction of resolution.” 

We see that Movlawiyah and other Sufi mystics: ‘reach ‘ Wajd’ or 
ecstasy, which is an overwhelming joy or rapture, through dance and 
music. : Monotonous and unceasing repetition of Ya Allah and Ya Hoo 
develops in them a kind of hypnotic trance which makes them quité 
- suggestable to what Pir or Murshed (spiritual leader) suggests to them. 
In this trance Murshed can develop in them any kind of visual or auditory 
hallucinations and catalepsy. In this state insensibility to pain (complete 
anaesthesia) is so diminished that, as we mentioned Rifa’i is handle red- 
hot irons without- pain. 

Sama-or Sufi ecstasy have different T omm abnormal and super- 
‘normal. Normal is ‘ sobriety’ (sahw), abnormal ‘ intoxication ' (sukr), 
super-normal ‘the sobriety of union’ (sahwu’l-jami): or ‘the second 
sobriety ' (al sahw al-thani). As soon as the fit of ecstasy is over the Sufi 
. is aware of himself as an individual distirict from;God. In the second 
stage every distinction between Creator and: creature’ has vanished; the 
third stage he is aware of himself as Bein one with the Creator from whom 
he, as a Creature, is distinct. — 

While during the momentary ‘ intoxication ’ of ‘ fana the atinbutes of 
the self are negated in the ‘ sobriety of union? 

In Rifai, dervishes and their devotional exercises elements of miscet 
and latent homosexuality are manifested. i 

In Sa’ma some faculties become elated ind latent conflicts are resolved. 
Change in mood occurs. Inhibitions and tensions diminish. ‘Acting out ' 

„as dancing, singing and other bodily movements gives outlets to repressed 
. emotions and conflicts. Feelings freely find communication, the emotional 
tensions are transmuted into physical Apresa os and -then released 
(abreaction-catharsis). >` : 

In the height of Sama: the Sufi is lost as-a wave. ina ‘sea of unity,’ 
and: has the intuition of being inseparable from it, he lives a general life 
without sensible qualities, ' as an atom lost’ in the "- of sun. 


DEATH OF AL- HALLAI 


Husayn ibn Mansur al-Halláj was one of the most idis personalities 
among Sufis. His grencrarhe? had been a magician of Bayza in Fars. 
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: He iravelleä to India to study magic. Jn a state of ebstaby" he ‘cried, 
“Aria’l Hage ” (I am the true one, or ‘ the fae; i.e. God), the Sufi regard ` 
' this utterance as the outcome of à state of exaltation’ wherein the: Seer Was: 
-so -lost in rapture át, the contemplation Of the Beautific Vision of the. 
Deity that he lost all CO pir and consciousness of himsel’, and indeed : 
of all Phenomenal Being . He was-arrested by Arabs in Baghdad ; 
(A -D..913) and put to. death o on Tuesday; N Ma-ch 26th, A.D. $22 in circurn-. 


. Stances of great cruelty (scourging, amputaticn, decapitation. and crema- “ 
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; on) He walked fearlessly and even. exulting]} y.to the place of execution.. 
- We quote from. Reynold A.. Nicholson’ Si ‘book The deed af f Personali. 
m, Sufism, in which he writes: EX ESO 


'"' Ibrahim. ibn Fatik relates | as follows: When. Husayn ibn A aL-Hallsj 


was brought to be crucified, ànd saw the cross and the nails, =e laughed so |: - 


greatly and violently that tears flowed from his 4 ‘BYES. Then.he zurhed to the 
- people and seeing Shibli among them said to hira ^O Abu Bakr, hast thou:thy . 
prayer-carpet with thee?" Shibli answered, * Yez,.O Shaykh!’ Hzllaj bade him ` 


spread it. out, which ‘he did. | Then. Hallaj stepped forward ard prayed. two 3 


: rak'as on it, and I was near to him. In the first- reka he. recited the Fatiha and. 
a verse of the Koran, namely; p- sr 

Every. soul shall taste of death. Ye shall be. riven your full ond: on the“ 
p of Resurrection, and who so shall be put far from Hell-fire and caused to 


'enter Paradise, happy is he! The present hife.i is But the goody of vanity! (Kor... Rd 


“mM, 182).: 
In the second rak’a he. recited the fatiha ind 3 Verse of the Koran; n d 
We will surely try thee: with somewhat of fear and hunger and loss of wealth 
pe lives and fruits. And bring a message of joy to the patient who say, when | 
an affliction befalls them, ‘ Lo, we belong to God and to: Him we shall return.’ 


~ 


Those are they upon whom are blessings from. ther Lord and : mety, and those ~ Ae 


_aré'in thé right way. (2 Kor. II, 150-1 52), E 


And when he had finished, s uttered a pràyer. cf which I femernber only" LP 


. these words: 


. O Lord; I Ex Thee to make me thaxful for the gráce. Thou hast ` 
‘bestowed upon me in concealing from the eyes 5f other men what Thou hast’ 


revealed to me of the splendouts of Thy radiant Countenance wkich is without 


, &form, and in-making it lawful for me to behold the mysteries of Thy inmost , 
"conscience which Thou hast made unlawful to other men. Azd these Thy”. 
servants who are gathered to slay. me, in zeal for Thy religion and in desire to’ ` 


- win Thy favour, pardon them and have mercy. upor. them; for verily if Thou 


-hadst revealed.to them that which Thou hast revealed to me, they. would not, 


have done what they have done; and if Thou hacst hidden from me that which - | 


Thou hast hidden from them, I should not have. srfered this tribulation, ‘Glory, 


unto -Thee'in whatsoever Thou willest ! 


Then he, remained silent for a time, cunas w:th his. d until Abii- o 
. Harith, thé executioner, went and.smote him on “he cheek, breaking his nose < ' - 


- “with the blow, so that the blood. gushed out. Thereat Shibli cried aloud and 


- rent his gárment and fell in a swoon, and so: did Abu’l-Husayn al-Wasiti and a^^. 
number of well-known Sufis. And it almost: cime to a riot. ‘Massington, - 
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Quatre textes inédites, relatifs à la biographie d’ al-Hasayn ibu Mansour al- 
Halladj. (1914), p. 51. 


ECSTASY 


Ascetics pass three phases to reach ecstasy. First, preparation. In this 
phase the attention and will are trained. The mystic is directed to con- 
centrate his mind upon some moral or philosophical topic to give him the 
habit of concentration. The second phase is a state of solitude and 
practices of fasting, silence and controlling his thoughts. In this state the 
aim is to curb passions and to isolate the object of meditation from its 
sensible qualities. The mortification which he inflicts upon himself is 
to make him indifferent to pleasure and pain. In this state mental zikr, 
which is meditation of a sentence of Koran is practised. Mental zikr helps 
the Sufi to achieve a ‘ homogeneous state.’ The third stage is a state of 
peaceful expectancy in which personality has almost disappeared. 

This procedure is very similar to the method which is in common use 
to produce hypnotic trance, that is to say, the fixation of attention and 
directions (suggestions) intended to produce relaxation and mental 
passivity. Hypnosis has different stages or levels (hypnoidal, light trance, 
medium trance, deep or somnambulistic trance). In deep or somnambulis- 
tic trance one of the phenomena exhibited is complete anaesthesia. One 
can say that religious martyrs and Husayn ibu Mansur al-Hallaj, through 
religious contemplation, attention and absorption in God, had their 
cruel death painlessly. The death scene of al-Hallaj as mentioned as above 
speaks for itself. l l 


MENTAL CONFLICT 


Moslems have often said that if there could have been a prophet after 
Mohammad, Imam Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali would have been 
the man. He was a critic in his youth he had given up acceptance of 
religious truth on authority. He sought to discover a real basis for know- 
ledge and, finding none, drifted into utter scepticism; how he passed 
through a crisis in which ‘ the light of God’ entered his heart; how he 
regained the power to think, and setting forth in search of the truth 
turned at last in the writings of the/Sufis and saw that now he was on the 
right track; how, though he felt himself to be in a false position—for he 
held a Professorship of Divinity at Baghdad, he could not make up his 
mind to abandon the world until under the strain of his mental conflict 
his health broke down and in despair he took refuge in God, who made 
the sacrifice easy to him; how he left Baghdad and lived in retirement for 
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." "actual. experience; and how aftér having resuried his public teachings for”. 


ten. years; diring dud time Be tana Sufiism. not from books but ion | ^ 


ue 


Sa short while, lie went back to his birthplace, Tusi in Khurasan, where he 


^. died in AD. Ill. s NEUE 


~> All this is related by Ghazali himself i in iis. book. entitled T. he Deliver ere: ? zi 
- from. Error (@l-Mungidh min al- -dalal). - NE 


a > 


f == * 
: ~ ^ 


“God healéd me," he says, ' ‘of this nady aa my soul regained its health - 
and balance. Once more I accepted the first princi»le.of thought with Confidence ^ `: 
in their. certainty and security. This was not the result of the logical proofs but, `- 


> =, was effected by means of a light whith God threw into my heart: and that light ~ ' 


‘ 
` 
w ` 


PI 


* 
^ . 


^is the key to most-kinds of knowledge.” (Mungidi. .. Cairo. 1309 A.H.;'p. 5). 
- ** Then; he says, “ I returned my attention to: the way of the Stifis. I knew.. 
that it could not be travérsed to the end: without: both doctrine and practice, | 
.and that the gist of their doctrine lies in overcoming the appetites of the. flesh ` 
and getting rid of its..evil dispositions and. vile qualities, so that the heart may. 
be cleared of all but God; and the means of clearing it is dhikr Allah, i:e., 
commemoration of God and concentration óf every thought upon Him. "Now . 
^ the doctrine was. easier to me than the practice, so-I begun by learning their | 
- doctrine from tlie books and sayings of their Shaykhs, until I acquired-as much © 
of their way as it is possible to acquire by learning and hearing, and saw plainly . 
that what is most peculiar to them cannot be learned; but can only be reached - 
by immediate experience and ecstasy ànd inward transformation. How great | 
_ “is the difference between knowing the ‘definition and theory of drunkenness | 
. and' actually being drunk; while the sober man, knowing’ the deiinition and the 
principles .of drunkenness, is not drunk at all. : I 'became convinced that the, 
'Sufis, are men of feeling’ (arbabu ahwal), and that. T had now | acquired’ all the 
knowledge of Sufism that could. possibly be. obtained by means of study; as. 
* for the rest, there was no way of coming to it except. by leading the mystical _ 
life, From my examination of the religious and intellectual sciences I had gained ^ 
-a sure faith.in God, in prophecy, and in the last Judgment.: These three cardinal. , 
. points of faith were fixed in my heart. Tt had also.become clear-tò me that any 
hope ‘of happiness in the next world depends on fearing God and mortifying: 
: the flesh, and that in the first place I must detach myself from: all wordly ties - 
- and turn wholly to God. I looked on myself as I:then was. Wordly interests ^ £3 
_ encompassed me on every side. Even my worE as a teacher—the best thing É- 
. was engaged iri—seemed unimportant and useless in.view of the life hereafter. . n 
When I considered the intention of my teaching I perceived that instead of’ 
- doing it for God's sake alone I had no motive but the desire for. glory, and. 


ic -` reputation. I realized that I stood on the edge’ of a precipice and would fall, 


USC 


. into Hell-fire unless r set about to. mend. my waya (Mungidh, PP. 20-21). 


. Ghazali describes in vivid dánguage the ensuing struggie with himself 
“Which lasted for six months. One day he would make a firm resolution to`‘ ~. 
sacrifice everything and leave Baghdad,. only to break it on the morrow.’ ` 
` He heard-the voice of faith calling him to depart, While as often he moved : 
a foot forward the lusts of this world dragged him back. Torn asunder by’. ` 
As > forces contending for Qnae he lost the Power of pee ene 
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inability to utter words, due to emotion or psychoneurosis) and after 
making a vain effort to lecture was stricken by melancholia. He could no 
longer digest his food. The Psa: gave him up. Then at last he gave 
himself up. 


“ Conscious of my helplessness and having surrendered my will itely 
I took refuge with God. As a man in sore trouble who has no resources 
left, God answered my prayer and made ït easy to turn my back on reputa- 
tion and wealth and wife and children and friends.” (Mungidh, p. 21, 
at foot). So he quitted Baghdad, with the resolve never to enter it again. 
His age at this time was thirty-seven. He went to Syria, where he passed 
two years in seclusion, practising the ascetic and religious discipline of 
Sufis; and until he died, twenty-three years after his flight from Baghdad. 
(From the Idea of Personality in Suftism by R. A. Nicholson). 


Ghazali’s mental conflict, resulting in psychosomatic symptoms, in 
modern psychiatric and psychoanalytic terms is the conflict between Id 
and Super-ego, simultaneous functioning of opposing impulses or ten- 
dencies. Freud writes: “‘ From the very beginning our view was that men 
fall ill owing to the conflict between the demands of their instincts and 
the internal resistance which is set up against them." (Freud, S. New 
Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis). For Ghazali it was “ over- 
coming the appetites of flesh and getting rid of its evil dispositions to clear 
the heart." In the method we see the difference too. Occident uses 
scientific, historical method, which proceeds from particulars to particulars. 
Observation is followed by inductive ‘ universal’ statements. Such a 
method (scientific—historical) was used by Freud. He used free associa- 
tion and scientific dream interpretation with analysis of individual cases 
and life patterns from childhood. 


Oriental method is spiritual and metaphysical. There is a belief in 
unity and totality of the world. That the world is a moral universe, 
following a predestined, impersonal order. Orient used the metaphysical 
religious method of meditation, and discovery of transcendent spiritual 
realm. Spiritual man wants to liberate his soul. He wants to get rid of 
the appetites of the flesh (which is giving so much trouble to the modern 
man). He wants that the light of God enters his heart, which this Jight 
would be the key to most kinds of knowledge. The method is dhikr 
Allah, commemoration of God, concentration of every thought upon 
Him, immediate experience, ecstasy and inward transformation. In 
sickness recovery is achieved in some other way. Ghazali says “ I refuged 
with God, God healed me and answered my prayer. This is healing 
through faith in God, it is contacts with forces within and beyond. It is 
the healing tendencies and autopsychiatric activity of the soul. 
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x. ‘i 
pond 


: ,ajourney. Heisa talih (searcher, motivation for therapy) and the therapist - 
. (spiritual director). Resistance. would: be overcome by the method: of free. i 
` association and scientific interpretations. | Soon transference occurs, in: 


. ment and culture. Orthodox Freudian psychoanalysis also has notsatisfied - : 
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Experience has ae me : that peewee an the psychothera- 
-peutic ‘approach, as it is used in ‘the West, could not ‘exactly be applied 


2 
2r 
t . Et 
2X E Red 
NICE 


in Persia. The reason is obvious, great differenze in background, environ-. . .'- 


. me. Other schools, J ungian, Adlerian, Neo-Freudian etc., have their own}. 


merits-and ‘contributions: . Accordinly I prefer to be eclectic. . . Using 


different systems of thought,. suitable for. and understandable by the 
- patient. and his frame ‘of mind, personali zy; structure. and philosophy 


me with a rich source of solutions for the problems, anxieties and bewilder- 


‘of life:; Above-this, my culture, sayings of great Sufi Shaykhs provides : 


. edness: of the human soul; I. would like to: take. the troubled (patient) on~ 


a three person situation (patient, therapist, God—supér human. power ae . 


ot whatever you like-to callit). In this journey you.should get rid of many , ^ : 
wrong attachments and hindrances. You. shoilé be light: Hans Prinzhorn ^ 


believes the real cause of. neuroticism. is exaggerated. egocentrism and... _ 


v therapy should be done by any means which.wi'l take the neurotic’s mind ` 
off himself and: direct it to something Jarger than himself, a friend, a. 
-society, , a teacher, a priestor God. Sufiism' provides the best means to 
— take the. neurotic’ s ‘mind off himself. : Sufis believed that Self-hood 1 is thé. . 


+ veil, only when it is removed, thow hast attained unto God (Truth). 

For Sufi the traveller must be furnished. with capacity; this is only to”. 
“be acquired by purifying oriesélf of all evil-and immoral qualities ‘and . 
_. dispositions and uniting oneself with the opposite ones., Secondly, Sufi’ 
should attain Humanity, “‘ There are three developments of character 
. that must be suppressed before man cam at? iain Humanity, the animal 
. (libidinal, instinctual), the brutal (hatred, negative feelings, destructive : 
impulses and generally speaking; Death instinct) and the fiendish. He. 
who only eats and sleeps and gives way to anger and cruelty, he is-brutal, - 


"ov 


^ " 


and if in addition to all thesé he is crafty, lying and deceitful, he is fiendish.” `` i 


: Normal and abnormal should try. to attain: Humanity. A golden rule is: 
shown: by Zoroasther, itis Gcod deeds, Good:words and Good: thoughts. . 


Supportive psychotherapy: Normal and abnormal reed a: hold on to the 


"infinite, on which he can. „absolutely rely i in life; some principle to give 
. him Patience, courage, endurznce 'etc.. These: moral excellences are. 
_ enjoyed in- ‘Qur an. and traditions as Ikhlas, - ‘ sincerity’; > Tawwakkul, 
“confidence in God ’; Tawazu ‘ humility °; : Tafwiz ‘ resignation '; siat 
^ Amal; “keeping d down Ones; expectations"; ;Zuhd fi id renunciation’ 
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of the world i (moderately); : Nasihah, ‘ giving good counsel and' advice ’; 
Qana'ah, ' contentment '; ; Sakhawah, * liberality '; Hubb, * Jove of God 
and man”; Sabr, ‘ patience ’: | Riza, ‘Resignation ’ ‘being pleased. with the 
inevitable decrees of God, whatever wey may be, 
QN | 


MUNATAT S 


There are two kinds of prayer, ritual prayer (salat) and free prayer 
(dwa) which I believe to have the great therapeutic value of abreaction 
and catharsis: loving converse with God (munajat), when the -mystic - 
speaks out of the depth of his heart. Kha’jah 'Abdu-'lah Ansari’s 
Munajats or supplications are one of the most beautiful masterpieces 
of Persian Literature. Even reading it brings relief and lifts ones eee. 
, TERNES: 


. 6 


BXISTENCE 


Sufi believes that only God exists. He i is all thiügs and: all things are in 
Him: All visible and invisible beings are emanations from Him, and are 
not really distinct from Him. This is Sufi’s Ontology and Phenomenalogy, 
namely, the experience of the sense of being— Truth ànd Reality is in 
God. ' In this truth there is relationship, there is relatedness... This is the 
way: Sufi ‘encounters’ the world. . We have shown Sufis existential: 
process, he feels ‘ togetherness ’ with the whole world. This ‘ related- - 
ness’ rescues him from feelings of ‘aloneness’ and ‘ separateness,” 
abolishes fears and anxieties from the threat of non-being, the threat of 

‘ meaninglessness ' in one’s existence. This relatedness and hold on to the 
infinite also abolishes true and reactive depressions, fills the emptiness of 
the patient and opens a vast future to him. | 

There is a fundamental conception of God as not only Almighty and. 
All-good, but as the sole source of Being and Beauty, and indeed, the 
. one Beauty and the.one Being, “ in whom is submerged whatever becomes 
non-apparent, and by Whose light whatever is apparent is made manifest." 


. ^ The world of phenomena and of the Senses is a mere Mirage—a reflection 


of Being or Not-Being, manifesting the Attributes of Being as the reflection 
 manifests its original, but not really participating in its nature. 


I am He whom I jave, and He ahem I love is I, 
We are two spirits dwelling in one body. ` 
If thou seest me, thou seest Him, 
And if thou seest ‘Him; thou seest us both. | | CU | 

| (Kitab al-Tawasin. p. 134). 
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20 ‘Abus Said b Ab? 1 Khayr says: 


'. * Said I, iTo whom belongs thy Beauty! * T He boe. 
Replied, ‘ SinceT alone exist, fó Me; . ~. ` = 
Lover, beloved.and Love am rin one, | . E 

` Beauty, and Mirror, and the Eyes which sse? ” 


` 


SOFAITH, LOVE AND HOPE! . MEUS 
Inspiration and. aspirations promote health. Faith - 13 supportive; it 
inspires courage. Mystical experiences have self-healing tendencies of the 
soul itself. Init are elements of spontenedus self-healing of the soul. | 
Love :of Sufi is-a transcendentally valued means of peace of soul. It is 

an all-consuming Love of humanity. Love is the Alchemy of existence. - 
It abolishes hatred, anger, destructiveness ard aggression. fa Love 
and: Hope are constructive forces of the haman soul. 

. ^ - Doctrine of the Mediator and of intercession, helps to overcome sense 
of: sin and feelings of guilt, 


OUNITY | 


Sufiism attempts to avoid. duality (Eros—thanatos, love vs. hate etc.).. 
Pain dnd- pleasure, love and haté; good amid evil are to be looked at as 
— "Being and not-Being. With onus Suf ho ld that these are not pene 

= as opposed. to Being. == | NES 3 

TE AM g MA'RIFAH ^  . . . |j 

ery Mà’iifah i is an medie experience in Piles the intellect has. no share... 
‘Basirat, ‘ penetration ’ is the sight of the heart as distinguished from the , 
sight of the eye. It is the enlightenment 07 the- Heart ‘ insight- (whereby ~ 
_ the spiritual man can understand spiritual thinzs with as much certainty. 

as the natural man can see objects with the sight of eye). ^ 
Sufi grasps nature as a total experience. Edward S. ‘Tauber (Ameri ican 
"Handbook of Psychiatry) writes “ Mystical: éxperience consists of experi- - 
encing ‘here and now > in its immediacy where rational, objective, dis- 
‘cursive. ‘elements are subordinated to in-üitive, non-discoursive,. non=, 
` analytic’ elements. . Mysticism attempts tc: avoid duality. Mysticism is - 
. . realistic, involving the totality of the persoa’s encounter with the world." 
^* Kis this kind of intuitive knowledge that 3ufis call Ma’rifah. It is said. 
that Abu Sa'id Abi'-I-Khayr (one ‘of the zreat Sufi Shaykhs) once met . 

Avicenna (great physician and philosopher? and according to the oodi c 
- Story, when they: separated after their first incerview, thé mystic said, 

* What I sée he knows " while the philoscpher said, “ What I know he | 
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Fana, is the total opon into the Deity, ‘ extinction. ‘Iti is death to 
_ self (fana) but life in God (Bagha). During the momentary ‘ intoxication ’ 
of Fana all the attributes of the self are negated in the sobriety of: union. 
The Doctrine of Fana is the passing away of consciousness in mystical 
union,.a Nirvana in which the illusory. personality is extinguished for ever. 
Henri Delacroix in Etudes d’histoire..et de psychologie du mysticisme 
(1908) writes: “. . . the mystic in pretending to experience an alter ego, 
(Alladin’s lamp with all its magics) namely the subconscious self with its 
automatism such as hallucinations, glosollalia, intuitions, inspirations 
and compulsions. To the mystic this alter ego which takes over appears- 
to be of external and supernatural origin. In the presence of this apparent- 
ly transcendent, impersonal subconscious self the personal conscious 
is passive, powerless, submissive. „As these subconscious automatisms 
become imperative and take possession of consciousness, they bring about 
a new life-core, a superior unification. Probably- the best analogy to this 
transformation of personality is that to be seen in a peron experiencing 
romantic love. 

** The ' divine’ is therefore a passive power of unification and organ- 
ization which at first appears alien to the unconscious Ego, owing to the. 
division of consciousness." This impersonal subconscious reveals itself 
in the personal consciousness, progressively invades the latter and sub-' 
stitutes itself for forms of actions and thought which constitute the 
personal consciousness. This superior power,-this substantial energy, 
this efficacious internal law, often being opposed to the conscious ego, 
now pénetrates it, assimilates the latter to itself, and creates a new life, 
it is an edifying power.” e 

This state of extinction is compared with Nirvana, isis is tranquillity 
of mind, freedom from wordly, desires worries and anxieties. The over- 
coming of resistances, complexes, attachments, and feelings of an infinite 
span of time and space enlarges the immediate experience and brings 
sakr (intoxication). 

In Mantigu’t-Tayr of Attar the birds were searching for mythical Sim- 
bhurgh (God, the Truth). In the last stage they found Simbhurgh. In 
my approach the last stage of the journey (therapy) would be, the analysis 
and or patient finding himself, being analysed and being free of symptoms 
with the emergence of a-new personality with full. development of all its 
good potentialities, cherishing tranquillity of mind (Nirvana-Fana ’fil’allah) 
and, in short to use Jung’s term: achieving Individuation. 
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Education in Afghanistan 





PON the realization of complete political indeperdence in 1919, 


Afghanistan's first attempt was to establish modern institutions of 


learning in which to train the Afghan children. Until then the only 


institutions for the purpose consisted of Habibia High School and a few 


primary schools at Kabul, a special teachers' training course and a military 
school. The first ten years after 1919 saw the establishment of a number 
of schools in various parts of the country, but the incidents of 1929 put 
a complete stop to the effort. After 1929, however, when once again a 
stable government came into being and the seeds for a ver¥ well-organized 
and properly functioning government were sown, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion undertook the duty of educating Afghan children in accordance 
with Article 20 of the newly-formed Constitution, which stated that 


' education for Afghan children was to be made compulsory and free of 


charge. 
The growth of educational institutions since then, though by no means 
unexpected, has been reasonably satisfactory, and it is s in the process 


. of further expansion. 


At present Afghan educational i institutions are divided into the follow- . 
ing categories: 


Primary and basic education. 
Intermediate and secondary education. 
Vocational education. 

Advanced or higher education. 


fh WN ee 


The aim of primary education is to give children all the vital and practical 
information, to give them mental and physical strength and develop in 


. them the basic Islamic and Afghan characteristics: This phase of educa- 


tion takes- six years and children are enrolled ir. them.at the age of seven 
(earlier, enrolment is optional) from all over tae country. If, however, 
the hamlets and small villages where there are children of school age are 


4 
/ 


situated at some distance from the nearest primary school, then they are 


‘asked to attend what are known as Village Schools—institutions where 


basic information is given them for the first three years of primary educa-. 
tion. On completion of this they either go on to the nearest primary. 


schools or are accepted i in government boarding schools. 
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The subjects laid down to be taught in all Afghan primary schools are 
as follows: Pashto, Persian, Theology, Arithmetic, Afghanistan’s geo- 
graphy and history, and practical general knowledge which has of late 
taken on a rather rigorous aspect. Agricultural instruction and farm 
occupations have precedence in view of the fact that Afghanistan is mainly 
an agricultural country. All primary schools have special plots of land at 
their disposal where all the various phases of farm life'are taught and 
practised. Next in line come various forms of cottage industries, which 
take on special forms for particular areas of the country. In this phase 
the children are encouraged not only to learn the fundamentals of special 
handicrafts, but also to improve upon the machinery and techniques 
traditionally employed. In girls’ schools, classes dealing with agriculture 
are changed to knitting, needlework, child care, cooking and the pre- 
liminaries of home economics. 


The following table shows the number of primary school children in 
1336 (March 1957—March 1958): -> 














Boys Girls Village Schools Total 
Ist Year ... 23,339 3,234 21,744 48,317 
2nd Year 19,667 2:911 22,244 
3rd Year 16,750 1,880 18,630 
4th Year 16,282 1,667 17,949 
5th Year ... 12,001 1,078 13,079 
6th Year .. 7,984 692 8,676 
TOTAL... ... 96,023 11,128 21,744 128,895 








INTERMEDIATE AND 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The oldest seat of learning in Afghanistan providing for education in 


the modern sense js the Habibia Lycée. 


students in its 12 grades and 50 divisions. 
Other intermediate and high schools followed the Habibia immediately 
after the Independence, both at the capital and in the provinces. A 


The Lycée to-day has 2,000 


substantial increase in their numbers has been apparent in the last 20 
years. The programmes in these schools have been based on those of 
French and German schools, especially in Mathematics and Sciences. 
One foreign language is compulsory in all of them, the majority having 
English as the foreign language. French and German are also taught in 
some schools. . 
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007 The duration of ne course in à these ‘schooled is six years, Mee ore inter- 
T" mediate and three for high school: From kere the’ graduates either go 
a. on into vocational education institutions. or pursue higher studies at the 


, University of Kabul: The former group can select any of a number ` 
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The following subjects are taught i in the intermediate and high disc" 


of. Afghanistan: Theology, Persian, Pashto.  Matheníatics,: History, 


y 


"of arts and crafts, ‘technical, trade, agricultural or other schools to go to. ' 


2 x TABLE SHOWING VILLAGE AND PRIMARY SCHCOLS AND NUMBER OF MEN AND 


. Drawing, Chemistry; Physics, Biology, Geology, Arabic, Forzign Language - . 


-(English, French or German), Economics, Ethics, Logic, Geography ' 


t ^" and Enos cal Education. The total periods: of study per week number 
-— 238541036. 5. 55 at TAN as S 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR ‘WOMEN 


af 


| . systematic school for girls i in Afghanistan. Prior to that giris-were taught. 
., Privately at their homes, and not all could. :afford it either. , However, 
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internal disorders caused an educational set back, and it was not until 
about 20 years ago that numerous schools were once again established in 
Afghanistan. 

The following institutions of learning are at present at the disposal of 
women in Afghanistan: 


I. Girls’ primary schools. Students are taken in from the age of seven 
(younger entrance being optional) and given general instruction in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, general knowledge such as is taught boys, and the 
elements of the conduct of home and family life. 


TABLE SHOWING INTERMEDIATE AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 1336 
(MARCH, 1957—MaRcH, 1958) 


Enrolment 

Grade Boys Girls Total 
7th grade .. 2,110 640 2,750 
8th grade 1,194 294 | 1,488 
9th grade 799 193 992 
10th grade . 509 118 627 
lith grade 333 90 423 
12th grade 243 43 286 
GRAND TOTAL 5 5,188 - 1,378 6,566 


—————— Y P E —ÓX, 
pararam T: Movet itm d 





2. Girls secondary schools accept graduates of primary schools for a 
six-year period of education. However for the first three years they learn 
about needlework, cooking and bringing up children, besides taking such 
other courses as are taught boys in their intermediate school years. 
Beyond the ninth grade girls can go into any of the following specialized 
branches: 


(a) Lycée, where they take up such courses as Physics, Biology, Logic, 
Ethics, Philosophy, Higher Mathematics and foreign languages. 
These are preparatory years for their enrolment in the University, 
which has Faculties of Medicine, Science and Literature. 

(b) Home Economies, where during a two-year period of study girls 
prepare themselves to take up successfully family responsibilities. 

(c) Teachers! Training, where again in two years girls train to take up 
teaching posts in girls’ primary schools throughout the country. 


Here is a list of the subjects taught in the Home Economics section 
of girls’ secondary education: Theology, Pashto, Persian, Physics, 
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* Chénisicy/l Biolog gy, Child Care, Home Cus. Driving and Handicrafts, 
a 3 - Mathematics, Sewing and Needlework, ‘Cookety, F oreigr.. Languages 
^ and Psychology. | : js 
_ + Subjects taught in the Teachers’ Training ‘Section are. às: follows: 
oey , Pashto, Persian, Physics, Chemis zy, Biology, Mathematics, 
_ Psychology, Principles of Teaching, Sewing and Needlework, History, 
TEM Drawing and Foreign Languages. ^. 
Higher Education for women at the present time is limited to the. 
-Facülties of. Medicine (seven: years) and ‘Sc:ence and. Literáture (four: 
_ years éach). Graduates of the last two Faculties ordinarily take ap teach- 
- ing posts in Mur sengol for B 
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"WÓMEN' S ASSOCIATIONS 


The’ very - A Women’s PE was ; established 1l years ago in 2 
.. 1947 under the auspices of Her Majesty the: EE The Association now. 
em the following branches: 

B | . Information and Propaganda. - This section is témonsibls for. en- 
E women and raising their social and general knowledge standards.. 
It has a substantial library, undertakes the, staging of shows aimed at. 

s: ‘correcting and improving upon social thinking. and encouraging tradi- 
re ae tionally ‘accepted. principles of ethics and conduct. It also shows films: 
Of educational importance and value to members and non-members; and . 
<a - ‘supervises the functions of the women’s public.gardens at Kabul. 

M It has a-special magazine devoted to the furnishing of information and. 
items of, interest to women. Arrangements are also made by-it for con- ` 
‘ferences to be held regularly: on matters of child care, hez]th. and other. 

social ‘problems. Special meétings are organized for women. dps id 
_ national, international and religious holidays.: | 

.2. ‘Education. A special school has been eaid at ihe Aodann So 
7 ‘headquaiters in Kabul for girls. and women beyond schcol age. The 

course has a duration of six years, during ‘which fundamental education, ` 

and practical training is given to students, thus ena them to conduct . 

a much better family life upon graduation.: mcg 

“Se Cottage Industries. A section for needlework, mbro dani sewing, 
crochet work and tailoring accepts students for training. It hds’a number . 
of ‘craftswomen working there who’ earn their livelihood by fulfilling 
outside orders for clothing, etc. There are:always a number of items . 
prepared i in this section on exhibition at the Association's showrooms and - 
any item can be purchased cr ordered by the pulic. El a 
. - There are also other ways and means of education and teaching for: 
o women, among which perhaps. a significant o one is s’ sending “girls Bone 
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on scholarships and fellowship programmes furnished by international 
institutions or countries co-operating with Afghanistan. Such oppor- 
tunities are awarded to graduates of the women’s sections of Kabul 
University. 

Wherever village development programmes are under way, Women’s 
Social Centres " are organized, where women and girls gather to benefit 
by conferences, libraries, literacy courses, courses on health and needle- 
work and knitting, etc. 

Women's hospitals throughout the country also provide special nursing 
training to girls and women. | - 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


This branch of education is comparatively young in Afghanistan. 
The first of its kind, the Teachers’ Training School, was established at 
Kabul in 1912. Other vocational schools were slowly established and 
such schools were under the supervision first of a general department of 
the Ministry of Education, and then of Kabul University. It was only 
in 1947 that a Department of Vocational Education was organized in the 
Ministry. By 1955 the department was firmly established.. 

There are three types of vocational schools in Afghanistan: 

1. Schools of Islamic law and religious studies. 

2. Teachers’ Training Colleges. 

3. Technical and Art Schools. 

Religious studies have been undertaken by arene in Afghanistan 
for many hundreds of years. However, the pattern of these studies has 
not been a defined and regular one. Students have had to travel long 
distances to some remote corner of the country, and 1n certain instances, 
even out of Afghanistan, in quest of religious knowledge from famous 
theologians. To give the subject the importance it deserved, and to save 
scholars the hardships of travel and homelessness, arrangements were 
made in 1923 to establish the first Institute of Arabic and religious 
learning in Kabul. The Institute has continued its service to this date 
and has furnished the country with many learned religious leaders and 
judges. Other areas of the country also have had their institutions of 
religious instruction. The Najmul-Madares of Nangarhar, the Jamé and 
Fakhrul Madares of Herat, the Asadia Madrasa of Mazir-i-Sharif, the 
Takharistan Madrasa of Kunduz and the Zahir Shahi Madrasa of 
Maimana are the more well-known ones. 

Other than the institutions mentioned above, there is a modern school 
at Kabul for religious training which not only teaches religion and Arabic 
but also gives instruction in modern sciences. 
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ne TEACHERS ‘TRAINING - SCHOOLS AA X 


i p $ \ 3 
- The first school for this: purpose was Pree in 1912. "This mee 
eae ‘of a short course^preparing people for teaching in primary - 


schools. ` However, by 1920 it had expanded somewhat and the duration. . 


of study i in it had -gone up. to two years. Students who had graduated; | 


. from primary schools were. accepted and upcn graduation, were sent 


“to primary schools throughout the country for teaching duties. 2 es 


- 


. In 1937 the Teachers’ Training School ` was: ‘divided into two sections,’ - | 


‘one training teachers for primary schools. and the othez, a- four-year 
school, prepared teachers for intermediate sckools. A’ still later dévelop- 
ment was that ‘by which both these sections. took the fozm of 12-year 
schools, accepting graduates of the 6th year anc giving them SIX -years of 
specialized training. This happened i jn 1953. ` 

. To-day, however, the Teachers’ Training College at "Kabul a 


only graduates ofthe 9th grade: .Some of these, after finishing the three- .. 


` year courses of study, become primary school teachers.’ Others, following . 


à somewhat different curriculum, teach intermediate SERUOIS OT go on. 


Anto the University of Kabul for higher studies. 
Provincial teachers’ training ‘schools were. established at Kandahar and. 
J alalabad i in 1956 and at Herat} in 12s 


ca OF AGRICU LTURE 


"This School was established 3 in. 1924 and aiccepted ee from fih 
ee: sixth grades for a three-year course of specialized training. Most of ^ 


"their work was, of course, practical and directly on the farms. French . 
^ teachers were employed in the school. Students sent abroad for this type .. 
*«*' of training returned by 1929 to take over posts occupied by ine French mE 


teachers... 2 | 


By ` 1942, however, the- school accepted only graduates of the 9th | 


grade of other schools. The curriculum was an adaptation of the French 
and some other European schools. PX: 


= In 1953, in an attempt to; use ihe most ande inethods of nd J 
in the School, arrangementsi were made to have American teachers and | 


se M. This development is now going ahead satisfactorily. or ee, 
io DE co 


pue s SECONDARY: TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


a "E c | 


"The School of Mechanics, which has been i in | éxistence for fnany years, 


n only trains qualified. technical labour for various industries. and Factories. 
In order to meet the growing demand .for assiszant engineers and special-~.- 
ized technicians in the factories and plants, it ‘was decided to establish 
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a secondary technical school at Kabul in 1951. Accepting graduates 
of the 9th grades, the School has a three-year course, after which qualify- 
ing graduates enter the Faculty of Engineering of the Kabul University. 
Others go on to the various factories for specialized work. 

The School has four departments: Mechanical, Surveying, Electrical 
and Aeronautics. English is the compulsory foreign language in this 
School, where all the technical subjects are taught in English. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Established in 1943, the School has slowly developed into an institution 
where more emphasis is placed on such subjects as banking, technology 
of commerce, law of commerce, economics, business administration, 
finance, etc. l 


SCHOOL OF MECHANICS 


The School of Mechanics was established in 1937 with German teachers 
employed for the purpose of organizing it. The work of the School was 
going ahead when World War u put a stop to it. However, the School 
was not forced to close down—Afghan engineers and technicians carried 
the programme right through the war. In 1947 once again some foreign 
experts, in this case Austrians, were employed who, with the help of 
Afghan engineers returning from higher studies abroad, are conducting a 
satisfactory service in the development of the School. 


KABUL POHANTOON (KABUL UNIVERSITY) 


In the year 1946 a central organization was created under the name of 
Kabul Pohantoon to take over complete supervision of the various 
Faculties of the University and the despatch of students to foreign 
countries for higher training. Prior to that the Ministry of Education 
had direct responsibility in these matters. The departments of the Uni- 
versity have come into being gradually and comprise the following 
faculties: medicine, law and political science, science, literature, religious 
studies, engineering, agriculture, and economics. 


THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Established: some years ago under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Education, it was placed under the supervision of the University in 1957. 
The Institute carries on research duties into better methods of education 
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to bé. Mere mn the kanes ‘raining schools and other. te Tn 
Special. workshops and seminars it presents teachers throughout the: 
country: ‘with new knowledge. New. programmes. are experimented with - 
"in special schools for the purpose.. The Institute helps. the Ministry | of. 
Education in devising curriculums, for schools. 
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| There are eel Fáculties for. women: Literature, ‘Science 1957) and : 
~ Medicine (1957). 

Graduates of the Literature and Science Facute: xen go backto dis 
- schools throughout the country as teachers.’ Graduates of the. Faculty ` 
-of Medicine, whose students undergo the same: training. and’ for the 
same; period, as the Men’ s! Faculty of Medicine, become doctors to be ` 
eer SORS in Ponens Hospitals. 
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the living standard low, the Goverriment, in their continuous 


| BE Afehan economy is comparatively poor at t present ‘and 


effort to improve. generat. conditions, : Aave initiated a Five-Year . 
"Economic Development Plan. 
^ - This Plan came into force on the First of Meezen, 1335 Qlst September, - 
|. 1956), and the Ministry of Planning, established in 1957 by Act of Parlia- - 
| ment, is directly responsible for the co- ordinazicn of all projects ee 
‘out by the various other Ministries. . et 


— 


-. The main emphasis, however, has’ been placed, on sericis. The . 


Plan in this case is based on the principle that both equipment and know- - 
ledge should be made available to the farmers, so that they can increase - 
. their output per jirib (half-acre), and per' ‘individual beast. o- 
. Research stations will be established to study: the problems arising, and 
" " these will, conduct campaigns against animal and plant peau and 


diseases. Agricultural mechanization will also be undertaken, especially 
in the northern and south-western provinces. 

Farming schools will be set up, in addition to the present High Schools 
and Faculty of Agriculture, and there will be seasonal courses in the 
farms and villages for the further training of personnel. : 

All this is to be carried out because Afghanistan is a predominantly 
agricultural country, the main means of livelihood being farming and 
the tending of livestock. With- the current conditions receiving proper 
attention, it is expected that farm output will not only suffice for the 
internal needs of the country, but that it will be possible to export more 
products such as cotton and wool, to the advantage of the people. 

New dams will be constructed on the following rivers: Kunduz at 
Kataghan, Kokcha at Kataghan, Sardeh at Ghazni, Paltu at Katawaz, 
Kharwar in Kabul Province and Machalghu. 

A new canal will carry water from the Kabul River near Jalalabad, to 
irrigate a vast tract of land south and east of the city. 

By these measures it is hoped to increase the arable land in Afghanistan 
by 1,250,000 jiribs (625,000 acres). 

Forestry plans in various districts will ensure better climatic conditions, 
prevent erosion and floods, and produce more timber. 

The cost of the Cone) Five-Year Plan to the nation will be: 


Afghanis 
For agriculture and irrigation’... T as ..  2,073,702,000 
For the rearing of livestock ze i 9,623,000 


For the protection of livestock and plants against ‘disease 51,617,000 
(56 Afghanis=£1 Sterling. 20 Afghanis= $1.00) 

The above figures comprise 22-8 per cent of the total Five-Year Plan 
expenditure. 

The next important feature of the Plan is transportation. At present 
a network of roads encircles Afghanistan, but these are not all-weather 
highways; in fact, in certain areas the roads and bridges are sometimes 
washed away by seasonal floods. 

It is the Government’s aim to improve the major routes to the east, 
north and south, so that these can easily take heavy traffic travelling into 
and out of the country. 

Furthermore, many workshops are to be installed in the main cities 
and along the highways, with sufficient provision for the repair of lorries 
and other vehicles. 

Within the scope of the Plan, the highways between Kabul and 
Torkham, Mazar-i-Sharif, and Spinboldak will be substantially improved. 
They will be widened to 10 metres, and bridges will be built with a view 
to permanency. About 1,000 kilometres of these roads will be asphalted. 
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To fücilitatéln air travel between the capital ànd the various ` provincés, ki 
the existing airports will. be iraproved and, where- necessa-y, new airstrips. ` 


-. . Will be constructed. This. phase of the Plan includes the international air: 


port óf Kandahar, the Kabul -airport—which: will be capable of receiving ia. 


. all types of aircraft—and those of Jalalabad, Mazar-i-Sha-if and Herat... 


The Afghan ports of Kizil Qala and Kilit, of the Amu river, will ie 


. modernized so as to be able tc receive outgoing OI incoming cargoes from - - 
the Soviet Union. > , | 


The cost of this iit of the Plan will.be 1 .444,522,000 Afghanis. 
. Additional postal. services, telephonic and télegraphic communications, 


^ as well às meteorological stations, will be set up to the tune of 488, 738 000 | 
- Afghanis.’ | 


In the educational field 160 n new. Pima: Scheele. 250 adult THEO 


.courses, over 25 Secondary Schools, two "Technical Colleges; and two 


-University Faculties will be established within the next üve,years. To; 
construct the new schools will cost 250,000,000 Afghanis; and the necessary | 


"laboratory equipment 10, 000,000 dollars.. A’total of 318,800,000 Afghanis: os 


‘will be spent on educational progress in Afghanistan. | ` = 
Health plans will include- the setting-up of many hc spitals, dental : 
clinics and laboratories in various districts. . Main emphasis will be placed: | 
on preventive measures. against disease. . .: - ' 
. The sum allotted to this phase of the Plan is 92 970, 000 Afghanis. 


4 


pus ‘Community development programmes, M account : for some. E 
241,000,000 Afghanis. 


Jt is expected that within ie: years some 2 2,220 villages c out of a total . 
of 24,000 will be covered by the present plans. These aim to make every . 


Village a ‘self-supporting unit, giving it the most advanced knowledge : 


possible of better education, health, sanitation, crops and farm life. in^ 


general. Where needed the Government will furnish the basic equipment | 


to farmers who will then cárry out everything. i to form. useful, : 


as healthy and prosperous communities. : e 


For the exploitation of coal mines, oilfielés on other inert beds, gai 


With a view to utilizing the country's natural resources to the utmost,. 
" asum of 242,439,000 Afghanis has been allotted to-the Ministry of Mines . 


and Industries. f a . 
New factories’ will come into aon for ihe ‘manufacture of textiles, 
cement, glass, and others, and. an amount, of 1, 87 5,600, 900 Areas 
. has been set aside for this. ` . ` 
In all; the total expenditure of the Plan’ amounts to 11, 980, 769, 000° 
“Afghanis, and it has been so ‘arranged that’ ‘there will be no difference : 
between i income and expenditure o on the Plan during the five years of its, 2 


existence. ^... So 23 
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South Vietnam: A Success Story 


By RALPH LEE SMITH 





HEN Vietnam, at the Geneva conference in 1954, was divided at 
W: 17th parallel, few observers believed that a viable nation could 

be moulded out of the southern half. Five years later, the Republic 
of Vietnam has laid strong foundations for its national existence. During 
the second half of its first decade, it plans to devote its energies to the 
solution of critical economic and political problems. Its efforts will 
certainly be watched in Asia and, in fact, throughout the world. 

South Vietnam was fortunate in producing an able national leader 
at the time it won its independence. When the Geneva conference was 
held, the country's nominal ruler was the French-supported Emperor 
Bao Dai, who spent most of his time on the Riviera. À few weeks before 
the conclusion of negotiations, Bao Dai had dispatched Ngo Dinh Diem, 
a respected expatriate, to Saigon as premier. In the ensuing months of 
national danger and near-chaos, Diem played a totally unanticipated role 
of daring and sophistication. 

Diem is a member of a distinguished mandarin family from the shrine 
city of Hué. His father had been a minister and adviser to the Vietnamese 
Emperor Thanh Thia. Diem attracted attention as a young man in the 
civil administration, and was appointed Minister of the Interior in 1933. 
However, he resigned after only two months in office when he found that 
the government did not intend to give him latitude to eliminate corruption 
or to modernize the bureaucracy. 

In 1945 the leaders of the Communist-dominated independence move- 
ment wooed Diem, but he refused to participate in the government they 
had proclaimed in the north. Similarly in 1948 he refused to head the 
provisional puppet government set up in the south by the French under 
Emperor Bao Dai. Diem left Vietnam, travelling first to the United 
States, where he stayed two years, and then to France. In 1954, when 
Bao Dai again turned to him on the eve of the Geneva settlement, Diem 
finally accepted direction of the South Vietnam government. 






A WRECKED COUNTRY 


The new nation's problems were such as to defy the understanding of 
people accustomed to living under stable governments. The Geneva 
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eae intrinsically damaging to both. sections of the.country that the great powers, 
 ... regarded it simply às an ‘interim measure: for the. restoration. of peace. 
= The industrial north, with approximately 13 million people, Was ‘severed . 

. from the agricultural south with close tò 12 million. ` Elections: "Were 
-` "scheduled to. be held in July, 1956 for the reunification of the country. 
, little seemed to ‘stand i in the way óf a clear triumph for the. Communists, : 

^ who. controlled the north under the ee sees of national liberation: 


2". ‘Bad Dai's government in the south inhertted a jumbled administrative." 
" ‘and financial wreckage. - Little. native talent had been developed during -: 
-., France's long colonial rule, which had begun in the 1860s, àrd. mùch of: 
a what was available had joined Ho Chi Minh. “Corruption : dominated the: 
ati d government structure at every: level. The withdrawal of -Freach armed ~ 
: forces and of à substantial segment of French capital and economic’ 
iae enterprise added to the problems created ty severance from northern, 
«^ 7 industry. The land had lain fallow for many years during the war; agri- 
cülture was nearly at a: standstill; and the couatryside was in the hands. of: 
‘rebel armed forces. TER -i e | 
Another desperate: factoriwas the flood of: refugees that poured in 1 from... 
^" the North ‘before the Communists ` were able to seal off escape routes. 
:'7 - A total of some 850,000 people descended on South Vietnam within a 
"few months—perhaps the most concentrated refugee exodus of modern - 


„OT any other necessities of life. JEEP. a TE 


2: MR i DIEMC 8 MANY PUES... 0/7 


; E leader Ho'Chi Mihn. `. o. \ . 3 


' times. - These refugees in almost every case, were without money; food, 


b: BART A unique military situation placed the government in Pd from . ; 


- four distinct groups of armed forces. First, the retreating Vietminh. armies : 
>: «left behind literally hundreds of arms caches and irregular partisans. 
.. second, two- - powerful. religious cults, the-Cao. Dai and tké,Hoa Hao, 
x, - maintained large, well-equipped private armies 5f their own.. The; y control- | 
po . ed the countryside, ‘including the rich Mekong delta, and openly. opposed’ ` 
*^ y thé government. Third, another strong priva army was maintained by > 
P. ;'^ à ‘military crime syndicate,!the Binh'Xuyen. ^ This group. controlled 
T E gambling, prostitution, and opium distribution in Saigon, and had purs | 
Y T chased-control and: operation of the Saigon policz force from. the French. 
The Binh. Xuyen | gave a ‘portion of its proceeds to Bao Dai. It stood to 

^^ ^ Jose everything if Diem triumphed, and was his implacable foe. Fourth, ` 
y . the Vietnamese . government! forces were led- by General Nguyen Van. 
E Hinh who himself aspired to power, and who: made his bid when: the : 

| 

Lh 


Binh Xuyen and the PIABDUS sects oe open Sa | EN S 
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a agreements ended. ten years Or 7 devastating ae Thé partition v was; $867 A 
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DIEM'S MANY STRUGGLES 


Diem's triumph over these many foes was one of his major achieve- 
ments, and the one on which everything else depended. The struggle 
lasted for two years, although the decisive events took place during the 
early months, and before United States aid could become a decisive 
factor. Diem temporized, divided his foes, won some allies, secured the 
loyalty of many unit commanders of the Vietnamese army, and won 
desperate crucial engagements, one in the streets of Saigon. His success 
was a major factor in the decision of the United States to discontinue 
channelling aid to Vietnam through the French and to make it available 
directly to the Diem government. During its first phases, the United 
States aid programme was devoted almost enurey to support of the 
armed forces and resettlement of refugees. 

Diem built his government while he was engaged in these struggles. 
He severed the Vietnam currency, the piaster, from the French franc, and 
turned the French-owned Bank of Indochina into the National Bank of 
Vietnam. Ruling with a small group of persons outside the circle of 
corruption, he instituted extensive cleanups and reforms. He flatly 
refused to hold the scheduled unification elections, asserting that no free 
vote was then possible for the people of North Vietnam. Instead, he 
conducted a national referendum on October 23rd, 1955, asking the 
people to choose between himself and Bao Dai as their chief of state. 
Riding a wave of popularity, he won by a 90 to 1 ratio. Diem thereupon 
proclaimed a republic and assumed the office of president. He then called 
for a second round of national elections to choose a constituent assembly 
to draft a constitution. These elections were held on March 4th, 1956. 
The assembly thus chosen drafted a constitution which was promulgated 
on October 26th, 1956, and the constituent assembly was transformed into 
the National Assembly. 

"During this period vast programmes were undertaken to resettle the 
refugees. As soon as portions of the countryside were made secure from 
rebel armed forces, land reform was instituted, and tracts of several 
acres were made available to the refugees, along with necessary implements, 
supplies, and credits to begin their new life. 


LAND REFORM. 


Vietnam’s land reform programme was modelled to some extent on 
the programmes which had been carried out after World War u in Japan 
and Taiwan. Wolf Ladejinsky, who had played a prominent role in the 
Japan and Taiwan planning, became Diem’s chief economic adviser for 
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land feform’ in Viċinat: - All holdings in excess of 345 à ácres. must be: 


: " surrendered to the government for redistribui ion to the tenants | or landless 


cultivators. Land-owners are reimbursed, ‘receiving. -10 per cent of the. 
value’ of their land in cash, and the rest in: bonds which can be used’ 40% 

. buy shares in government-owned industries or to, pay taxes. ,In thisway; ;. 

Jand reform and reinyestinent in industry are accomplished simultan-_ x ^u 


Pa , €ously. The programme will ultimately result in the resettlernent of about. 
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E = When the fertile Mekong. River, delta -was wrested from Hoa. Hao. 


X 


- three million Vietnamese on land which they will own. 


i 


^ troops, a great redevelopment project was started. Known as the Caisan . i 
. project, it involved the opening of old canals, the digging of new^ones; 
and the settlement of refugees òn 7:5 acre.tracts. By 1957 enough rice Was ; 

; being grown in the. Mekong delta to supply. Vietnam? 3 own. n population 
and to provee a DE. surplus for expor Pn | 


Non = 


, " UNITED STATES AID. 
l The army was' ‘reorganized and trained under. United, States guidarice,. ` 
. and reduced to half-its former size. American aid was indispensable to- 
‘the country’s survival and,/on ‘the whole, was planned and: administered: 
With considerable skill and success. In:1957, United States'aid paid for 
half the government budget, including the full payroll of the ‘armed forces, 
"-gnd covered nearly three-fourtas of the nation's imports. | uo 
With thé opening of thel rice fields and the return of the country: to : Ho 
_ self-sustaining agricultural | economy, an- increasing measure of stability A 
was attained. As early as two years ago the government began to. study. ~~ 
. “the problems. which will be its major concerti during the years immediately: i 
, ahead. -Vietnams resources are primarily agricultural. Few areas in Asia . . 
‘have such a favourable ratio of-land to population.. Before the war’. 
~~ Vietnam exported fice arid rubber in an irtensive oe? economy, "s 
France underwrote its foreign trade deficit. ^. M 
The rebuilding of these two crops for expor- isa keia, in ‘the govern- ud 
'. ment’s current efforts to pay its own way in world trade. Both the strength’ 


^, and vulnerability of such an economy. have been demonstrated within: ': | 


f 


the-past two years. In 1957 exports of both crops were’ sizable, but in.” 
1958 a poor crop and the world recession created serious difficulties.: | 

- While these two products have -been intensively cultivated, "Vietnam. 
has found it'necessary to import many agricultural commodities which: ` 
might well be grown at home. One phase of the government's attack'on. ` 
- its trade deficit, therefore,-has deen concerned with broadening the base 
of domestic agricultural production. 5 red 

_ North: of the Mekong dèlta are a series of uius and plateaus. ES 


ur have not previously been cultivated. Through ancient Custom, Vietnamese, E 
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farmers have confined themselves to raising rice in the lowlands. In 
1956 a. United Nations survey team confirmed the potential capacity 
of these uplands to provide a more diversified agriculture. 

The government has embarked on a large-scale resettlement programme 
aimed at producing a broad variety of food staples in the rich plateau 
areas. This programme requires the introduction of new crops, the 
development of new skills, and the breaking of centuries-old customs. 
The success of these efforts will have an important effect on Vietnam’s 
balance of trade and on the problems created by an agricultural system 
based on a single food crop. 


LACK OF MANUFACTURING 


Another major factor in Vietnam’s foreign trade, as well as in its domes- 
tic economy, has been its almost complete lack of manufacturing facilities. 
The country lacks the resources for heavy industry, but offers many 
opportunities for the development of ‘lighter manufacturing enterprises 
based on readily available raw materials. 

Power is a major problem. Vietnam has one coal mine, no oil as far 
as anyone knows, and a hydroelectric potential which is promising but 
would require vast sums of capital to develop. 

A start has been made, however, in the development of certain light 
industries. Intensive efforts are being deployed to attract foreign capital, 
and in some instances these efforts have been successful. The building 
of a textile mill, a sugar mill, a glass factory, a fish processing plant, and a 
pharmaceuticals factory are now under way. Factories for producing 
paper and building board from Vietnam's rich forest resources were 
recommended by the U.N. survey team, and are being eagerly sought by the 
government. 

Future development will depend in considerable measure on Vietnam's 
success in attracting capital on a scale sufficient to develop an adequate 
basis for domestic production. The government has passed many laws 
providing for investment opportunities, either wholly developed by 
foreign capital or developed by foreign capital in conjunction with 
government investment. It is, of course, true that private capital in the 
wealthier nations of the West can usually find investment opportunities 
at home. Moreover, the creation of the industries which would be most 
desirable in a balanced development plan does not always bring a rapid 
return oninvestment. The nextfour or five years will show whether Vietnam 
can fulfil its ambitious hopes for investment of foreign capital in its 
economy. 

Despite its vulnerability to world prices and conditions, Vietnam must 
make intensive efforts in the next few years to increase substantially 
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. for the edale future, when United States ajd will. diminish and Viete - 
3 x nam will have few other products it can sell to coripensate for the resulting - 
decline i in revenues. ; : "X A . T YD 
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“POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


‘At’ the’ pent t time: no aena to Diens e exists in Vietnam; P 
nor have conditions been such as to foster a broader basis of Participation. ' 

‘2, in the decision-making processes of his government. ` This. situation” 
n E , challenges the vision and ability of Vietnam's leaders in the vears immiedi-. 
| ately ahead. The relaxation of. security measures and the grant to the’ 
. press of more liberal rights of expression and dissent would be important - 
. Steps toward strengthening Vietnamese democracy. | 3 
> President Diem and the members of the government have been deeply 
x -preóccupied by the-need for.a unified cultural ard intellectual alternative -: * 
zi : to the challenge of communism, and are conv-nced that the country’s: 
` i survival will depend on its success in formulating such~an- alternative. . 

.. Diem himself subscribes: to a philosophy which he terms * personalism,’ ' 
pm and which involves strong emphasis on the de velopment of the individual - 

-as:the end and justification of government. -If Diem is able to evolve a 3 
rs Bram democratic political structure in Vietnam, his. REB would 
De carry great weightin. Asia. — o 77 oe e "PE 
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| Vietnam's Charter of Freedom. LE ae 
“By M. K. HALDAR i 
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personal trägėdies ‘of wives separated from husbands, brothers. torn’. 

i from sisters, fathers searching for their chilcren in frantic futility. » . 
-a'faté nobody liked ‘and yet nobody could help being resigned to—you* :”. 
"would know what à tremendous risk it was for India first to give: to’ herself. `. 
^a revolutionary Constitution barely three years afer that great cázastrophe 7. 

." and then.to undértake general elections on the básis of universal. adult... 


frarichise abut two years later. ‘The result of tae general elections i in 1952 - 
2 - » : | i , 29H PUR Y: ` 7 we A P | oe 


a [I you recall the Partition of this abaini in 1947; “the inniimefable ^ 





and the ensuing stability in India more than justified that risk. In the 
welter of confusion that is Asia to-day, India stands out as the biggest 
hope and assurance. It is no wonder that the world looks on her with 
wonder and admiration. _ | 

Either under the impact of India's example or under her own impulse, 
there was another country of Asia, small in size but stout in faith, which 
too attempted what India had achieved. The Republic of Vietnam 
launched on-the experiment of giving to itself a democratic constitution 
and holding elections soon after its independence brought about after a 
grievous partition in 1954. Vietnam was then faced with the problem of 
rehabilitating over 1,000,000 refugees, roughly one tenth of its population, 
driven from North Vietnam, Like refugees in India, the displaced Vietnam- 
ese had to be found shelter and work. In spite of that colossal distarction, 
it launched upon an experiment in a political dispensation under which 
its people would themselves be the masters of their destinies. 

It 1s under that Constitution that the Republic of Vietnam went to 
polls on August 30th last, to elect its sovereign legislature, the National 
Assembly. The people of Vietnam gave themselves that Constitution on 
October 23rd, 1956. The Constitution was indeed a singular act of courage. 
It vouchsafes a government of the people, by the people and for the 
people. But the leaders of Vietnam were confident that their country 
could choose to be not only a republic but also chart out for itself a 
democratic path. The defeat of Bao Dai, the blue-eyed boy of the French, 
at the hands of Ngo Dinh Diem on October 23rd, 1955, had given them a 
solid encouragement in that direction. In a popular referendum Bao Dai 
got no more than 63,017 votes as against President Diem's 5,721,735. 

The Constitution reflects the principles of democratic government as 
practised in most democratic countries with such modifications as are 
found necessary to bring it in line with the genius and tradition of the 
Vietnamese people and the circumstances of their emergence as an 
independent nation. | 
_ The French parliamentary system, the only one with which, thanks to 

history, they were intimate, had precious little in it to recommend itself 
to them. With one set of laws for the French and another for the ' natives,’ 
the French system had encouraged a double standard of ‘Justice.’ 
Besides, the circumstances then prevailing indicated the need for a strong 
executive, capable of solving complex and pressing problems facing the 
country. In the light of their own as well as other countries’ experience, 
the people of Vitenam had, in other words, to evolve effective means for 
protection of the fundamental rights of the human person to existence 
and to the free developments of his intellectual, moral and spiritual 
individuality. 
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"A Viera did not think it was necessary 1 to ET an n elaborate document > 
` ~to. clothe the fundamental law: of the land; its need and ‘problem: were to 
r e generate and secure democracy i in the best possible manner. Accordingly, : 
- the’ Constitutiori of the. Republic of Vietnam provides ‘guiding principles _ 
and. leaves ‘promulgation of laws and bye-laws to the'people while provid- .^ 
ving them with the machinery through which - mney can do s ANE VET 
a feel it to be necessary. . "aa ug a. 
The -Constitution vests executive functions i in the President alecied fof ^ 
`- @ term of five years on the basis of universal adult franchise. To obviate ` 
E the- danger of the executive becoming too powerful, or tyrannical, the. 
[^ - Constitution Stipulates.that the President shall not seek election for’ mote. | 
^ a _ than two terms. There is also. provision for hes removal sho ald he forfeit. 
_ the: confidence of his people. ` ." 
E < All legislative functions vest in the National. Assembly. Asi in. the case. 
^f the President the. members of the National Assembly are elected by 
"x universal adult franchise but'for a term of thrie-years. The, Constitution.. ` 
E ^: càn ‘be amended’ when: three-fourths of ‘the members of the National : 
ME . Assembly voting in person on à roll-call decide ta do so. 
iuo Unlike the French Constitution, where the “ Rights and Duties of the ` 
ie 
por 
[ 
| 
i 


t 


: Citizeh? “occur as a preamble, the bill.of. human rights is included im the. i 
text of the Constitution itself. This avoids all possible controversy as to; ` 
* whether the Droits de l'Homme have the force of law or are merely a; ` 
~ catalógue of desirable things, as in the case of the United Nation’s list of 
— . the Rights of Man. „The Constitution provices that -“ everyone is pre-- 
4. sumed: innocent until | proven guilty ” and that'* no one can: 25 accused, ` 
f x 3 arrested, or detained except as defined by law.’ 
ne  Vietriain' s judicial system is based on the pr. nciple of spiration of thie 
p judiciary from the executive. | Thére is a High ' Council of Judiciary which ` 
e . supervises the.àpplication of the Statute by the. prosecutors. There is also 
Pt provision. for á.special court of justice whose function is to judge.“ the 
im ; President and Vice-President of thé Republic; the President of the High . 
( © Court of Appeals, and the President of the Constitutional Court in cases. 
[-. where Charges of treason or high crimes ‘ar brought against them." , " 
s "Among. others, the Special court includes ^ a Deputies ‘elected by the» 
dis "National Assembly for each. legislature 227 which ensures significant ` 
{u t active participation in a by the country S. highest: Jaw ee 
Ld E institution. wne | 
eA novél feature of the Coasütutiom is the specific provision for. a. 
3 National Economic. Council. This is, recognition of the grow:ng need fof - 
eem expert and. independent help in the field of economic development other- _ 
. . Wise:beyond the. ability of special committeés of the-legislatur2 or even of. - 
-x the specialized departments. of administration, "The. ‘members’ of. the 
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Nztional Economic Council are chosen from among professional associa- 
tions, from the various branches of the economic activity, from various 
social organizations relating to the economy, and from among the econo- 
mists. But * membership in the National is incompatible with membership 
in the National Assembly." ' 


THE BACKGROUND 


The background against which this novel féature came to be incor- 
porated deserves mention. Like any other independent country in Asia 
the Republic of Vietnam is faced with intricate economic problems— 
problems that accumulated for centuries for want of attention. Nothing 
can perhaps illustrate this better than President Diem's observation in 
his address to a joint meeting of the Congress of the United States, on 
May 9th, 1957: “ The Asian people long humiliated in their aspirations, 
their human dignity injured, are no longer, as in the past, resigned and 
passive. They are impatient. They are eager to reduce their immense 
technical backwardness. They clamour for a rapid economic development, 
the only sound base for democratic political independence. 

“The leaders of Asia, whatever their ideologies, are faced with the 
tragic urgency of the economic and social problems of their countries. 
Under the strong pressure of their peoples, they are compelled to adopt 
economic planning. Such planning is bound to cause serious political 
repercussions. It is for this reason that the main theme of domestic 
political debates in Asian countries centres around the extent of planning 
needed, the indispensable method required to bring urgent practical 
results. Should everything be planned or should planning be restricted 
to essential sectors? Should democratic or should ruthless totalitarian 
methods be adopted? | 

“ The Vietnam Constitution's economic provisions are attempts to face 
_ up to these questions realistically, in the interests of democracy." 

In the peculiar context of the socio-political conditions of Vietnam, 
this provision in the Constitution is an answer to the realities of the situa- 
tion of the country. In countries where democracy has just begun sprout- 
ing, unwariness or a false step may mean disaster. While hoping for the 
best, democrats cannot afford to ignore preparing for the worst. What is 
important is to ensure the essence of democracy even if the forms of its 
expression have to be varied. Moreover, the traditional concept of 
democracy as Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, the Prime Minister of Kashmir, 
said in relation to his State some time ago, had to be practised within 
the limitations normal in a war zone. Vietnam is a war zone. Scores of 
people have succumbed to attempts at assassinations by agents planted 
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by. m agencies, . died then the heat, as. subtle asd: pei stent: as às has’ . 


 éngulfed Tibet recenti, still ‘darkens Vietnam’ S horizon like ` an. ominous. * 


E Ed" 


Besides, it has to, be noted that tee 1$ in a unique position. One | ji 


- alf of its territory is occupied by. those whe, for conviction or pressure . 


:- from thé shriné of their faith, believe in à creed which i is:å crass negation’. - | 


. of democrácy as nderstood'in India, Vietnam. or in any other ‘democratic: 


3 . Country. In this case, moreover, it is not onya differing political faith, 
' but an undisguised menace to Vietnam as a democracy and anindependent |. 


nation. ‘From what is ‘currently happening: in Laos, it should be;clear . 


s that the regime in the North. wants tó extend. the Sino-Soviet: system to. 
^the Republic of Vietnam as well as. to any: ‘atk: ‘er iridependent. country. '- 
: The framers of South Vietnam’s Constitution: could not. affórd to be- 


oblivious to that dreadful possibility. : 


The Constitution of Vietnam enshriries principles hallowec by countless: " 


— 4 
` 


' heroes who have fought and died in the deferce of. democracy. .. It^is 


. unthinkable that the Republic of Vietnam: would condone.:connive at, e 
-Ór support: ‘subversion of democracy on ‘its soil.. In the million oso. |` 


- refugees, Saigon has a perpetual reminder that’ unceasing vigilance is the 
< price of liberty. - They. have written with.their legs the need ‘for constant 
cmm The SORSHEUDOIEI 1s. their shield: ang assurance. 
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-THE POLITICS OF THE DEVELOPING AREAS. 
Coleman: "Princeton University Press (London: Oxford D Press) 
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two things. 


. Systems of all Kinds. The second is. to offer: a Sopra analysis. of ^ 


oo 


hears G. A. Apnd aud J, $: so i 


R. FREDERICK S. DUNN, . the Director of the Centre for ewe onl e 
Studies at the Princeton University succinctly sums thé purpose of. | 
the book. In-his foreword, he, says that “ this book sets cut-to do ^ =. 

The first is to construct a theoretical framework thet makes - * 

> possible, for the first time, a comparative methoc. of analysis of political. | E 


the political systems of those areas of the world in which political changes 
are taking place—Asia, Africa, and Latin America." 

Almond of Yale diligently constructs the former. California's Coleman 
systematically synthesizes the perceptive surveys and offers some generali- 
zations of politics in the developing areas. In between.these two analytical 
chapters, there are five descriptive chapters. Each of these endeavours 
to record the present political kaleidescope of the developing areas and 
-for its kaleidescope all the authors use identical gems, though some of 
them have tried to sharpen the gems, giving them their own colour, shade 
and texture. 

Pye of Massachusetts sympathetically discusses the politics of South- 
East Asia. Weiner of Chicago, known for his book Party Politics in 
India admirably dissects the politics of South Asia. Coleman himself 
covers the politics of Sub-Saharan Africa and like his recent large volume 
‘Nigeria: Background to: Nationalism, his survey is comprehensive. Rustow 
of Columbia vividly surveys the politics. of the Near East. Blanksten of 
North-Western University describes the politics of Latin America. 

The authors have established a correlation between economic develop- 
ment and political competitiveness. They have taken eleven economic 
indices—six of wealth (per capita Gross National Product, Number of 
persons per Doctor, per vehicle, per telephone, per radio, per newspaper ` 
copy); two indices of industrialization (per capita energy consumed, per 
cent of population in labour unions); one index of urbanization by per 
cent of population in cities over 100,000; two indices of education (per 
capita population literate, primary enrolment taken as per centage of 
children age five to fourteen). “‘ In both major areas " Professor Coleman 
states “a pattern is found which is consistent with the hypothesis, 
namely, on ten out of eleven indices the competitive countries have the 
highest average score, the semi-competitive countries the next highest, 
and the authoritarian countries the lowest." 

It is hoped that this work of six ambitious American Professors will 
stimulate a similar analysis of the developed areas, which if as perceptive 
and rigorous as this, would complete the first scientific step in the prog- 
nosis of establishing a rationale of polity. 

P. K. SHAHANI. 
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Eo N: the 1920's „three. books eile in Warsaw in which Bronislaw , - 
= d Grabczewski described his travels between 1885-90 in Kashgaria, 
Tibet, Kandzhüt, the Hindu Kush and the present Kirgizia and - 
"Tadzhikistan. These books subsequently became very rare owing to the ` 
wholesale destruction -of libraries during the war and, as they are of | 
y "considerable geographical and ethnographical interest, in 1958 they. were- 
o published by. the State Scientific Publishing House, Warsaw, in a single 

../: yolume entitled Podroze Po Azji Srodkowej (Travels i in. Central Asia). ° 

| . Grabezewski (1855-1926) was the son of a well-to-do landowner in 
MA Lithuania, whose participation in the Polish insurrection of 1863 against. 
Russia caused his estate to be confiscated and its owner to, be sent to- 
ao Siberia. ‘His family was forced to leave Lithuania and sett ed in Warsaw 
JS where liis son received. middle school education. Subsequertly he entered . 
..* the Mines Institute i in St. Petersburg, but he soon abandored his studies 
..^ in order to join.the Tsarist army. : - Nevertheless the knowledge of initieral- 
ogy, -geology-and topography which he had acquired at the Institute ' 
. proved valuable düring his. travels. ` After some years spent in Warsaw ` 
“> he was transferred to the Russian army in Central Asia, just after Russia 
7 had conquered the khanates of Khiva and Buxhara and was consolidating 
her position in Turkestan.. During this time Grabezewsk: became well 
acquainted with the native population and learned to soeak Tadzhik - 
*,', and the local Turkic languages like a native.; When the war was. over, ` 
oo he began to work in the military administration of the conquered country . 
? ^. and his duties included control of the demaréation of the Russo-Chinese 
| . frontier-in the Fergana region. This led to his first journey in. 1885. In 
à +> 1888 his second journey took him to the ériirate of Kardzhut on the 
' " southern slopes of the Karakoram; the scientific. value. of his researches 
there was acknowledged by the St.. Petersburg Geographical | Society . 
which conferred.a gold medal upon him. In 1 89 he set out -or Kafiristan, » 
. OÀ country still little known to Europeans, but. a civil war in: "Afghanistan . 
“: . “diverted: him to Tibet and Kash garia. On this journey, at Sary-Kamysh i in- 
= the Raskem "me he met à large Faguen ex i cam led: by puo 
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Younghusband, “an intelligent and courteous man who made a very 
good impression on me. We spent two days talking but this did not make 
us forget our scientific work ...” Younghusband, later the President 
of the Royal Geographical Society, mentioned the meeting in 1926, in 
The Geographical Journal and spoke with Een non of Grabezewski's 
researches. 

The first book of the series, Kashgaria, in which Grabczewski describes 
his journey of 1885, is of special interest to students of the borderlands 
of Soviet Central Asia. Let the author explain its origin: ! 

“ I was then attached for special duties to General Ivanov, the Governor 
of Fergana. The Russo-Chinese treaty of 1883 provided that the posts 
demarcating the frontier between these powers should every three years 
be checked and adjusted. by representatives of the two Governments. 
This task on the Russian side was entrusted to me. From Margelan, where 
I then lived, I was to go to Kashgar where the main Chinese authorities 
resided, and having there received instructions from the Russian Consul, 
set out with the Chinese delegate for the frontier, which passed along 
the peaks of the Tien Shan. This part of the frontier was marked by 
fourteen posts standing at the fourteen passes of the Tien Shan through 
which one could pass from China into Russia. 

“In order to give some idea of contemporary official conditions in 
Russia, I should add that for the expenses of my journey to a neighbour- 
ing country where I was to represent Russia and together with the rep- 
resentative of China ride on horseback seven hundred kilometres along 
the Tien Shan, the highest mountain range in that part of the Asian high- 
land, I received an advance of 200 rubles, account of which I was to render 
after my return. Being then a lieutenant, I was allowed 30 kopeks a day 
for my own expenses, as well as the progon for the maintenance of one 
' and a half [sic] horses at the rate of one and a half kopeks per horse per 
kilometre. How one could possibly make the journey with one and a half 
horses in those formidable mountains and in a country inhabited by 
nomads where everything, that is bedding, tents, tinned food and so on 
had to be taken with one—it was a secret known only to the Russian 
supply corps. But orders are orders and I undertook to carry them out. 
An irresistible curiosity to see lands at that time completely unknown 
drew me abroad. 

“ Í received my orders on 7th August and on the 10th I was already on 
my way from Margelan to Osh, with a retinue of five Orenburg Cossacks 
and two native dzhigits who were my personal servants. Two horses 
carried the baggage." 

Beyond the Russian "fort of Irkeshtam Grabczewski entered Chinese 
territory and thence followed the course of the Kyzylsu to Kashgar. 
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Thete the dao. un ; die Chinese 4 governor Roe Wiescousity, di the Dur. 
= commander. of Chiñesé tróops in the province, received him diri Gally 
| with a full display of Chinese. etiquette, On 23th, Atgust Grabczewski left :- 
-Kashgar i in the ditection of the Fergana: ‘border where Wen-da-loyé, the . 
+ Chinese frontier inspector, was to wait for himon 2nd Septeinber near. the. 
NN pass. After. a five days’ journey they: met, and spent the following | 
"twelve days travelling, along the 672. km. frontier line and checking on the ~ 
es Way; the state and position: of the tall stone pillars standing at the twelve: nue 
` ¿passes - of.: tlie Tien Shan, through - which’ Russian Central Asia. was ` 
"accessible from China. The unéventful tour ^as about to ke: completed: at | 
^P. _.Irkeshtam, with nothing significant: to -repo-t when trouble. started ` 
| es i ve 7 ‘unexpectedly... ‘The ‘official map of the frontier, approved by both Govern-: 
. ments, mistakenly . called the: little. river - of:Í-keshtam Maltabar and, 
° though there: was no other river in the district which could be taken , 
^ for the-real Maltabar, Wari- da-loye atgued..that the Russian fort was in’ 
— fact built on Chinese’ territory. and should therefore Ez abándoned.: 
: Thé matter was serious in? view of the ini»o-tancé of. a. fort situated. - 
SH on the border: at the point where the: lIrxeshtam river. joined the .. 
NE It. guarded two | ivalleys through: ‘which two main routes pass: 
«from China into. Fergana. | Althoügh it was: small and of no "strategic ~ 
" importance, it Was: valuable. as àn. Observation . point for.“ an officer. 
"ov who lived there and maintained good relations with the. Kirgiz nomads ` 
| M “inhabiting the mountains. on the Chinese. side could nivis korp well e 
t _ informed on what was going on in Kashgaria.” d ee en 
des, . Dispütes and 'search. forithe: real. Maltabar: dragged. ori for fve days. 
I Zl um Grabczewski declared that, since thé Chinese would not accept the.. 
n m: : _ existing : situation; the matter should be referiéd. to the dao-tay-of Kashgar: | 
^ So on 19th September ‘he! departed. for Kashgar, leaving his Chinese 
Rec = eoi at ‘Irkeshtam, where he; hoped with ih» help of the local Kirgiz : 
" o°, to find the Maltabar on the Russian side of the border and thus to prove -. 
UT that the fort should'be destroyed.. At Kashgar the ‘situation was further ° - 
IS complicated owing ‘to. the consul Petrovskiy’ $ -ebsénce on leave and the. 
ae, dao- -tay stubbornly supporting Wan-da-loye’ s point of view.. Finally the | 
d EL .daó-tay: suggested thàt the matter. should bé submitted to Lu; the. chief ~ 
"Foc. Supervisor of the ' ‘New. Frontier,” residing at Urümchi.. As: he reckoned . 
-r that it would. take a month; to. recéive Lu’s answer, he invited Grabczéw-. 
us. ski to stay: meanwhile at Kashgar as his-* dear guest.’ Grabczewski does E 
^. not say how the dispute was finally settled. excep: that Lu decided that the | 
p TE matter exceeded his powers and passed it ón to. Pekin. ` dE ae 
57 8 -Grabezewski. readily; accepted the invitation * hoping that thus I shail 
“t's. have time to. sée more of Kashgária which ‘was unknown. to me. -and to. 
| zo Jearn abont. its trade. and industry" and also: that 1 ‘could find: a Way to 
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penetrate to its southern region as far as Khotan. The country strongly 
. attracted me because at one time the most.famous Russian traveller, 
Colonel Przhevalskiy, had come to Khotan from Tibet. After resting 
there, he had gone northwards across the Gobi desert and returned to 
Russia through Zaysan post in western'Siberia. If I could reach Khotan, 
my research could complete Przhevalskiy's topographical survey of 
Turkestan and thus a huge area of unknown Central Asia would be 
surveyed and described." 


The opportunity soon presented itself. With the zung-tan's permission 
Grabczewski was watching the training of the local troops when he was 
suddenly attacked and wounded by two soldiers, who apparently took him 
for a spy. In fact he says that he merely wanted to gather information on 
the state of the Chinese army, which was new to the Russian Government. 
The incident enabled him to obtain as a sort of compensation the 
dao-tay's permission to go to Kbotan. 


The rest of the book is devoted to a description of Kashgaria which 
testifies to Grabczewski’s wide interests and talent for observation. It 
gives account of things so diverse as wild life, inns, the Chinese judicial 
system and official corruption, goitre, and other local diseases, the cultiva- 
tion of rice, taxes and Anglo-Russian rivalry in that part of Asia, to 
mention but a few. From Kashgar he travelled via Yangihissar, Yarkand, 
Karghalik, Guma and Pialma and on 24th October he arrived at Khotan, 
only to start the return journey four days later. On his arrival at Kashgar 
he learned that the frontier dispute had been passed on by Lu to higher 
authorities; so he considered his mission completed and left Kashgar 
on 16th November; nine days later he was back at Osh. 


“At Margelan I applied myself to arranging and systematizing the 
results of my expedition. I wrote An Account of a Journey to Kashgar 
and South Kashgaria in 1885. It was printed in a hundred copies by order 
of our local authorities and sent to military headquarters and learned 
societies. It contained a detailed account of the journey and all the 
information I had obtained on Chinese troops, the administration of 
Kashgaria, its trade, industry and mineral resources. To this I added a 
map of Kashgaria on which I locáted the roads in the 900 km. between 
the Russian fort of Irkeshtam and Khotan; the basis of this was my 
topographical survey of the region. There were also plans of all the 
fortresses I had seen. Morevoer, in eight appendixes I described in. detail 
the roads along which I had travelled, all the passes of the Tien Shan as 
well as the trade routes to India, Kashmir and Lesser Tibet, details of 
which I had found out from merchants. The Russian Geographical 
Society conferred on me a silver medal for this work ... The Tsar 
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also proved generous’ and. in: 1886 E rewarded Grabezéiweki with a a súm. 
of. 1,000 rubles “ for a "useful work concerning Kashgaria.”” Bn 
It is difficult to^ ‘say, whether it’ was simply curiosity, “ikich: ae 
- Grabezewski amass ‘all this information on. Kashgaria:: Now and' again -. 
“che drops a hint.that ‘his Kashgar expedition tad a purpose wider than. the >> 
- :declared-one. : Thus; for. example, he says that he did: not wish to go to.” 
: Khotan in the company of one. of ‘the zung-tui’ s generals. ‘ ‘ because. in~ 
“his piesence I could not engage in topographical. research, s see the- country. 
^ without interference, talk with the natives, collect secret information on: 
> the activities of British agents, trade, industry; arid taxes which the Chinese, 
..Government éxtorted-from the peoplé—in short; I would ` miss averything `- 
which constituted: the real value of the journey.” ' But though-later ' 
+ Grabezewski, ‘was raised to the rank of à. general and became governor Y 
“of Astrakhan’, his ‘political liberalism resulted in ‘his. disgrace when in- . : 
* 1905 he protésted against Stolypin's repressions.. He: was: released from | 
government service and ‘strongly advised ?:to £o abroad without delay ~ 
to repair his, health: This was the end. of his. career in Russia. | tae 
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The. Buddhist Art ‘of Gandhara 
“SIR JOHN MARSHALL: 


'A beautifully illustrated account of the 1 rise 'and decline of ilie 


earlier school of art in Gandhara, on: the west bank of the. 


- Indus, during: the first and second centuriés A.D. The, School 
is notable for the earliest representations "of the Buddba - in 
bodily form. 152 photographs. 7 20 ~ 45s. net 
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SIR JOHN MARSHALL’ 


Taxila was at one time the most ‘pore city in North “West 


. India. The late Sir John Marshall has described its systerzatic 


,excavation in his Taxild (three volumes, 1951). The Guide is 


for the reader wishing to know something ‘of Taxila's history | 
and the ruins. 22 plaies; 15 maps and plans. FOURTH 
EDITION, » oe so Senet: 
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His lordship 
has flown... 


To New York, Madam. He went 
on Friday. 


Really, Madam? at Brighton, 
you say, I’m sure it was an 
oversight, Madam. ` 


Well, Madam, Air-India fly to 
New York on Fridays, and his 
Lordship likes the way they 
look after people. 


Oh, yes, Madam. Rolls-Royce : 
powered 707's. His Lordship 
likes his comforts. 


Well... Madam, you could fly 
out to join his Lordship on 
Saturday. But—er—perhaps 
a little unwise Madam... _ 


Well ...if I may put it this way, 
Madam... you see, her Ladyship 
is flying there on Sunday. 


_MIR-INDIA — 


Ask your travel agent or visit our offices in LONDON, 
MANCHESTER, LEEDS, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW 








Air-India in co-operation with BOAC & QANTAS 


NEW YORK EVERY FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 
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